VDARDARA VAR ILANDS: 
Towards the Stars 


The surgeon had restored her health 
But serenity and happiness she had to find herself 





“] was so blind... so stupid,” Stella murmured. 


With his anms around her and his face near to her, 
che was conscious of a poy rising within her which 
was unlike anything she had ever known before, 
a joy so poignant, so thrilling that it was like a 
physical pain in its intensity. 


Your name means star,” he said, “and to me you 
have always been like a star, out of reach,. but 
making me yearn for it, making me long to find 
for myself the love and beauty it signifies.” 


Then he bent his head and his lips were gentle 
and tender against the softness of hers... . « 





"han Strngeles through his. life, 

Tenorant and fearful of bes hidden powers. 
et when love difts bis eyes from strife, 

His bear can rise towurds the. stars." 
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"There's a very bad casa just come in, sir.* 

The Doctor straightened his back and took out his 
handkerchief to mop his forehead. 

T know, | know,’ be said testily; “they're all bad. We're 
geting round as quickly os we can,’ 

Even as he spoke he deprecated the irritation in his own 
voice and ghincing at the calm, almost imperturbable face 
of the man beside him, wished for the hundredth time that 
he was more like Clive Ross. 

What he said was true enough: they were. all bad—the 
men nnd women they brought in one after another, some 
blackened and twisted by the blast until they were almost 
Unrecopnisable as human beings... 

The room was full of them, bik! out on Restily procured 
mattresses, while there wos the constant clanging of an 
ambulance bell catside as the cases which had received at- 
tention were moved to the hospital. 

“Thank Heaven Ross was handy,’ 

Dr. Richardson realised he was grateful for Ross's. 

resence mot only for the help that he could give, but also 
use be himself could shelve much of the responsibility. 

Clive Rows, head surgeon at one of London's largest 
hospitals, the man who had already performed miracles of 
surgery on war casualties, was mor likely to find any disas- 
ter—- whatever its magnitude—overwhelming. 

But was it fair to expect as much from an unimportant, 
insignificant focal dector who before the war attended at 
most half o dozen accidents a year and the majority of 
ae patients died from nothing more virulent than old 

Dr. Richardson, it was true, had never sought notoricty 
or. indeed, exmerence: he had been content with his small 
practice in a country village. 
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Medicine was bis career but he locked on it only aa the 
means to bring him oan assured income, encugh, anyway, 
to keep body and soul together. 

Clive Ross was very different. They had been at Edin- 
burgh Univerity together and Dr. Richardson could 
remember how, even when they were first-year studenia, 
Rost had been picked out for special recognition. 

‘There was something in the man himeelf which oom 

Mmanied attention. 

Look at him pow, for instance, calmly. concen “xo 
each case in tum, quite oblivious apparently of the aaa 
ond confusion, of the crics of those in pain end the over- 
Whelmineg horror of the whole catastrophe. 

More than once Dr. Hichardson found himeelf finching 
aa he Jooked down af a mongled, bloody mass of what hod 
once bern firm human flesh. 

Once be coulda prevent an cxclamation passing his lips. 
he saw where Ube blast of the ex plosien had rrpped not 
= the clothes from a young girl's body, but the skin as 
wcll. 

He found himeclf echoing in his heart the word's of an 
Old stretcher-bearer who kept munnuring over and over. 
Bguin in a monoloncus undertone: 

T's “orrtible, Uhat’s what itis, ‘onnble.* 

Tt was horrible right enough, and. oll the Precaviicens 
which had been ready inthis particular factory for just 
mich on accurrence had been ineffective and ineless when 
the moment arrived. 

For one thing, the main first-aid post-and sick bey hod 
been blown up; for another, the explosion had taken place 
where it wna least expected in one of the most crowded 
workshops. 

It hed happened soon after the factory started the 
moming’s work—it was tocky im some ways, Dr. Richard- 
son thought, that it had been at that time. He had been on 
the point of leaving his house for a case in the country 
When they had caught him on the telephorne. 

He hod heard the dull roar of the explosion o few min- 
utes corher and thought nothing ef it. 

Pioneers had been blasting in the countryside all the 
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eck miuicho Gam avon weed tate dull manila 

‘of their explosions and took no notice of this one until a 
breathicss alrveest incoherent veice on the telephone acd 
told him to “come at once." - | 
Then, as be had snatched up his bag and hurried to the 


‘door he had seen the cloud of dark-amoke rising in the 
Witance above ths spresi-out thofe Gf dhe ordnance fac- 
Lory 


Tt was the sight of that smoke which had sent him back 
to the telephone. 

Why itt had made him think of Clive Ross he had no 
idea, but it had: and it had made him remember, too, hat 
Ross had been speaking the might before only ten miles 
away at a conference of surgeons which bad taken place 
ai a big hospital recently opened by Royalty. 

On an impulse, and perhaps there was a good deal of 
fear behind that impulse, Dr. Richardson had telephoned 
tothe hotel where be knew Clive Ross was staying. 

"Mr. Ross? J think he's left," the clerk said at the other 
enc, “Hold on a minute, I'll see." 

As he waited, Dr. Richardson had been conscious that 
he was almost praying Clive Ress would not have left, for 
“he was sll hearing the terror in the voice that had spoken 
to chim: a few minutes before: 

“There's hitnalrecds killed, Doctor, hiomdreds!" 

Hundreds! How was he—who was he, to cope with hun- 
dreds of injured people? 

"Felia. Who its it" 

With mn surge of relief Dr. Richardson had recognised 
Clive Runes s deep vor, 

"Hello, Roes, i's Richardson speaking." 

‘Gh, hello, Richardson, how are you? T expected to sce 
yo Inst night. | remembered this was your part of the 
world." 

Dr. Richardson had cut across the exchounge of cour- 
tesics, telling Clive Ross what bad happened and. pleating 
with him te come at once. 

There was no need to plead: Ross had promised to be 
with him just-as quickly at his car could get him there. 

"You cunt miss the factory,” Dr. Richardson had said 
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engerly, ‘it's directly your road and -you'll see the 
smoke rising above if... 


Ho wad consciote S aaae the line had gone: dead; 
Clive Boss had already started ond be hurried out to his- 
own car, 


The confusion when he arrived, the hyeteria of several 
of the women who were awaiting him, the nows that two 
of the factory nurses had been killed, ond the first sight of 
the victims merely convinced him of what be had known 
from. the first, that he was incapoble of dealing with much 
in emenpency, 

When finally he saw Clive Ross's toll, broad-shoutdered 
figure if was be diticuity be prevented himself from ran- 
ning towards hi 

They had shaken hands gravely; then as Dr. Richardson 
started to explain, Ros: had interrupted him. 

"Is there anywhere I can pot my things? I have my 
Diines with: aoe,” 

As be watched Ross washing his hands in the conteen 
sink, saw him were « nail-brush with unburned precision 
as if a patient was waiting on the sofa in his consulting 
room, Dr, Richardson found himeeclf thinking. 

"The secret of Clive’s suctess is that be is so sure OF 
himself." 

Ha felt be conld understand now why it war said that 
Ross's patrents had an adoration for him that was almost 
idol atric. 

They clung to him, he was a reck in which they head ab- 
aolute faith and trust. He gave the impression of being in- 
fallible and they were content to surrender both their 
bodies and their wills into his keoping. 

A the time Clive was washing, people kept appearing 
at the door. 

"The room's nearty full, Doctor; where are we to 
the next lot? 

"There's a woman bleeding to death. What am I to do?’ 

“There's a man here, Doctor, who says be's food a icg 
by ttscelfi—what is he to do with [tr 

At last Ross wus ready. He seemed to bave taken a7. 
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And then they had started. It was troe that the big floor 


despairingly. galore. 

But it wis eitracrdiiary how guick Ross was once (hey 
epee Rete igre nmngee eo a dressing. in most cascs 
am injection of morp a—hbe left that to Richorcdeon— 
. ‘T should get this one to hospital es quickly os you can" 
or “There's no hurry; she'll be comfortable for an hour or 
ao." 

Onee or twice they had nothing to do but to pull the 
blanket over some poor burned and twisted face. 

‘Do come to this one, Doctor. She's really bad and we 
don't know what to do." 

It was the same woman again. Richardson recognised 
her as an ardent First-Aider. 

‘Shall I po? he asked. 

For a moment he thought Koss had oot heard, then 
Clive raised his hend. 

“Til look at her, Morphia here and get this man to hos- 
pital at the first opportunity.” 

He walked across the room with the woman who had 
bean so insistent in her demands chattering beside him, 

Dr. Richardson stayed behind to give the morphia injet- 
tion. Ross's nurse, gquict ond deft m her movements, 
tucked the patient round with blankets, then they burried 
to where Ross was kneeling beside a woman lying on a 
stretcher. 

There were no blankets and she was covered with @ 
Irn’ s Cua. 

“A machine fell right across ber,” someone was saying as 
Dr. Richardson came up. ‘I bad a job to get her out, abe 

They had tom her clothing in moving ber and Dr, Rich- 
ardson noticed beneath the blue factory overall which all 
the women wore this woman's wnderclothing was very dif- 
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ferent from what they bad scen before—soft sh 
antio inet with cofee-colonred face, 

"Expensive," he thoughe. 

At that moment the ourse beside him gave-a mkiden ex 
clamation, 

Why, it's Lady Marsdon! 

Chive: appeared not t have heard. Dr, Richardson. 
looked ef her in startled surprise. 

‘Lady Marsden? he repeated, "Hut it can't beP 

"Tt 2—I'm sure it is,” the nurse ensibescd.. 

‘But why should she be in Ue factory? T cont tnder 
sland. Are you quite certain you're not mistaken? 

“Quite.” the curse repeated. ‘Il nursed her once, a — 
time ago, but fT sitvold know her anywhere, Besides, her 
pictures are ulways in the papers.” 

*"Porceps,” Clive Rios said sharply. 

There was a note in his volee which made both Dr. 
Richurdsen and the ourve:- feel os if they were rchuked for 
Fossiping and yet if what the nurse said was tri if was aa 
lounding enough. 

Lady Mursden working in 2 fectory, wearme. the ondi- 
Reary biee overall with which every employee was b 
on arrival ... Sella Marsden, the wealthy, the beautiful, 
the acclaimed, injured in an explodign and, judging by «a 
cursory glance at her, vitelly injured. 

Already Dr, Richardson could see the bhendlines, the 
photographs. bear the chatter and speculation. 

He looked at the woman again. Could it be tmrucT 
Beapite the ghasily pallor of her face and the lines of pain 
or shock etehed round the tightened mowuth, it was obvious 
that the wornan Iying there possessed an unusual beauty, 

Her woderclothes were hardly those of the average fac- 
tory hand and now he noticed her bonds, slim, perfecily 
manicures, soft and unblemished. 

"it's obvious she has oot been in the factory long,” he 
thenihi, “if it really is Loadly Marsien.* 

He tried to remember when he hed last heard of her, 
Marsden House had been taken over in 1941 by the Min- 
istry of Food: 

He knew vaguely that some part of lt bad been retained 
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By. its owners, but the neighbourhood: was seldom 
P o Thy the personel appearance Gr Sir Matig “or tee 


Sir Phillip had now been dead how bong —aseriy i. 
year, he supposed, killed in a flying ackidak 

‘The pilot had been off his course and the machine had 
hit the side of a hill; all the high officials inside it, among 
them Sir Philip Marsden, had lost their lives. Only the pi- 
jot had remained alive and be had died soon after the res- 
cue party reached them. 

“es, it must be nearly a year ago," Dr, Richardson 
thought. 

Perhaps Lady Marsden was still so unhappy that she 
fhad tried to find forgetfulness in war work. But why this 
particular work? 

So far as he could remember she was President of the 
Red Cross and held various other official positions both in 
the county and in London. 

He had « sudden vision of her five—no, six years ago. 
He had been eating his supper when an impetuous ring at 
the front door bell had made him start. 

is hoisekeeper was old and half crippled with rheu- 
Matics, it would heve taken her some minutes to come up- 
finite—enasier to anawer the door himself A smerny uni- 
formed factman stood outside, 

‘Sir Philip Marsden wishes to speak to Dr. Richardson.” 

He bad hurried ta the window of the big grey Rolls 
Rovee. Dosk wus falling, he could just make out that there 
Were two people sunk deep into the soft cushioned seats. 

‘There's a man with a broken leg in South Lodge, Rich- 





‘A Gar-aecident, Sir Philip? 

‘T believe so; Crofton will give you all purticulars, he 
Was moving the man as we passed." 

The note of bored indifference in Sir Philip's voice was 
very obvious. 

instinctively Dr. Richardson found himself stiffening, he 
had always disliked the man although it was policy net to 
mimit such so prejudice even to himself, It was then the 
other occupant of the car spoke: 
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‘Tf there is anything we cun do te ‘help, 
ener” 

“Thank you—er—Lady Mi nrach 
See had supposed it might be: her though be hod not met 

efor. 
Finns nivht, Richorisen, Drive on, Gates, we're late for 
nner. 

Sir Philip was not prepared to be conversational. 

Dr. Richardson had stepped back: as be did so te heard | 
Lady Marsden exclaim: 

are dropped my bag," 

The light inside the car woe flashed on. He saw ber bend- 
ing forward, dinmonds glittering in her hair, at her ears 
and roond her meck, white foxes hiding ber shoulders onal 
framing the darkness of ber bewd. 

Then the footmun sprung in beaide the chauffeur, the 
car moved away, 

A few vords down the road the light wna mritched off: 
evidently ter ladyship hoc found ber bag. Dr, Richordson 
had stood in the road watching the headlights pointing the 
Way as the car went swiftly wp the Bill. 

Hts mind Was recailed from its wanderings by Ross's 
voice. 

‘Blankets,’ 

The nurse disappeared. 

“This case should be operoted on at-onece," Bocs-said to 
Richardson, and gave him bricily in medical term a quick 
Cigence:s of what was wrong. 

Richardson nodded:and boped Ross would think he was 
behaving intelligently. He admitted frankty to himself that 
not in a month of Sundays would he have known what 
had happened when the machine fell across that soft body, 

‘Extraordinary. the whiteness of her skin," he thought. 

"Hadn't you better do the operation yourself?’ be asked 
sudclienty. 

He realised that Clive Ross waa interested in the techni- 
enlites of this case. This was something particularly difi- 
cilt, something in which he knew Clive had always ex- 
elect, 

*Perhaps.” 
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Ross spoke ns if his mind was elsewhere, - 
At that moment the nurse come back with two blankets, 
pale green satin-bordered ones obviously borrawed from 


game adjacent private house. * 





“The W.V.S. are bringing in supplies,” she said cheerfully, 
‘there will be enough for everyone in a few minutes." 

As the worse covered the wom on the stretcher, she 
‘stirred and opened her eyes 

‘She's conscious, hata ar good,’ Dr. Richardson said. ‘Shall 
1 give her morphia?" 

“What hes harpy 

Her voice was low and curiously sweel, The nurse on- 
ewered ther, 

‘You're quite afl right, Lady Marsden." 

‘Am I? I thought ..." She frowned im an effort of 
remembrance. 

Dr. Richardson took her arm, the hypodermic ready, 

‘Now don't you WOITY, Lady Marsden,” he said. "We're 
going to get you well again whatever happens,’ 

She: looked at him frowningly and then up at Clive 

Hives, Her eves widened for a moment and then quite dis- 
tinctly and slowly abe spoke to him and to him onty, 

Can't vou lenve me... alone? she asked ‘Cun't yori 
indersiand [want to... dies 
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Hetty Hayton sat in front of her looking-gless garing at 
the contour of her jaw. 

"Youll have to pot me an appointment next week with 
Madame Anes," che said, ‘T'm looking a hundred,” 

“Vl tell Misa Parley," her maid replied stanchily. 
oe Partey's busy—beticr ring ber up yourself, Wat- 
Kins." 

Watkins sniffed as one who would say it was not ber job 
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to make telephone calls, bot before she could speak there 
‘eas a knock at the door 

ome in," Hetty said irritably, 

filice Paricy came quietly into the room, She was a 


thin, angular woman of nearly fifty with short-sighted cyes . 
and a way of thrusting her bead forward so that it came 


first round a corner before her badly-dreased body fol- 
lowed it 

"Mir. Boss is on the telephone. De you with to speak to 
him? 

‘Of course T want to speak to him. Dent be such a fool, 
Alice. Pur him throught at once and hurry wp." 

Hetty jtiped wp itom the dressing-tmeblc pod men fore 


the room to the receiver by her bedsitte. She waited 9 mo- 


ment and when vn faint click told ber that the connection 


Wis through she said in wn nolictably sweet voice: 

"Hella, Clive, how are your 

“Choe morning. Mrs Hayton. Sorry to disturb you so 
curly." 

“Bat you aren't disturbing moe—you never da." 

‘Good Well, Tam sending three patents down to vou 


today, two men—both. RA.P.—and the thind m Lady 


Marsden." 

‘Stella Marsden? d no iden you knew her. 1 read about 
the accident, of course. Why didn't you tell me-she was-a 
pationt of yours?’ 

“Why should EF 

The question wos abnipt, incompromiting, 

‘How secretive you are, Clive, even with your fricnads, 
Well, PU forgive you and be ready to welcome Stella 
Maraden, I shall look forward to sceing ber ogain. What 
time will they arrive? 

“About five o'clock. Lady Marsden hes her own spectsl 
nurse and 0 shell be down tomorrow," 

‘How lovely! I've pot a lot to tell you and aot to show 
you, tox.” 

“pel bye,” 

Clive, put down the receiver and Hetty replaced hers. 
Then she sat for «& moment thinking, the point of one 
oval-shaped nail tapping her tecth aashbe dint wo, 
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“Stelin Marsden! So'she is conting here." 

Hetiy’s agile brain wondered how to turn the fact ta: 
her personal advantage. 

She was also trying to remember exactly what she had 
heard lately about Stella, whom she had been with, what: 
the had been doing. Strange she should be in o factory oc- 


cident. 


A factory and Stcila Marsden! 
Sitting on her peach aotin and antique lace bedspread 
Hetty Hayton achemed and speculated. It was always the 


fame; a new trend of thought, the mention of 2 new per- 
gon set her mind revolving like on aeroplane propeller. 


“Do you want me, Mrs Hayton?’ it was Alice Farley 
again. 
‘For heaven's sake, Alice," Hetty said, geectting to her 


feet, ‘do learn not to creep info a-room like that, you: cive 


me the jitters, And where's Watkins?—she hasn't finished 
my hair yet." 

Watkins, who had retired discreetly while Hetty tele- 
phoned, entered the cdressing-room. 

“Let's get my hair done,’ Hetty commanded, crossing 
the room to her dressmg-table. 

She spoke briskly, but ber tone was not nearly so sharp 
and gucrulows os tt was when she addressed Alice Farley. 

Watkins wat an experienced maid—they were hard to 
pet in war-time—and she would stand just so much and no 
more from her employer, Hetty knew this. 

With Alice Farley it was different. With her ill health 
and: her shy, retiring personality she would find it hard 
enotigh to gel employment, 

She served Hetty a a whipping-boy, someone to bully 
when things went wrong, sonicone who would not answer 
back and who would never dare to give in her notice. 

She was useful in other ways too—only. Hetty knew 
how wseful—for she had one gift which outweighed all 
others in her position of secretary-companion, 

Alice Farley hada prodigious memory. 

Her typing and shorthand were nacequate, but any high 
school] gitl who had been through a commercial course 
could have done as well; she was bad at figures and, o8 
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Hetty often reminded her, aia wre incapable of pee 
ta Sunday Schoal treat let alone a house the size of | = 
ton Park, but her memory was amazing. 

She remembered faces, people's names and places; there: 
was oMthing particularly unusual in thet, birt she could 
flea remember whole conversations, lithe detail of pee 
ture and deportment, a look, s glance—nothing seemed bo 
escape Alice Farley's meek brown eves, blinking apologeti- 
cally bcthind the magnifying lenses of ber piasses, 

Hetty Havton was no fool, 

A few months after she hod engaged Ace Farley she 
realised her value, but she kept the knowleder to herself 
and she kept Alice Farley in whot she considered her 
proper place, while she made full use of the informabon 
Alice brought her, | 

Alice had been with her almost from the beginning— 
and by “the beginning” she omecant since she had come to 
England. Trish by birth, Hetty had -sturted her career oo 
secretary bo an old man in the town of her edoption— 
Ohio. 

‘And a: very good. scoretary 7 was, too,” she would say 
when she permitted hervelf to speak of those days, which 
Wilk scichom, 

Trice to af] fictional stories of the busmess girl who 
makes good, she had marred her boss; and when he had 
thed after five wears of temperamental married life he had 
left her enough money to ensure her being both comfort- 
phe pod secure for the nest of ber Life—provided she was 
carci], 

Hetty didn’t tntend to te enarcful. 

She aank o years income and a small port of her capital 
In buving herself some really wonderful clothes and sef- 
Hing herself in New York. She was. pretty and extremely 
mnibiticirs. 

It took her two years to get what she wanted, 

By that time her capim) was exhausted: bot she pot 
Clement Heyton. proving for the first time, and by mo 
mcans the last in her Hfe, that a pombler’s instinct could: 
pay off. 

Clement Hayton, with his off mines ond his milroad 
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trecks, his interest in the newspaper world ad his: alos 
uncanny knowledge of political nerve centres, wits caacely 
whut Hetty had been secking. 

He married and educated Wer: he tanght her in fact 
What she had always craved in fancy-—how to gain power 
and how to direct it to her own ends, 

She learnt that it was, almost imposible to fail if one 
wis certain what onc wanted in life and quite unscrupu- 
hous as.to the method of getting it. 

Hetty Bad always been embitious—Clement Hayton 
mide her fanatically so. He was o grogs, diseased old man 
by the time she married him, but once he had been young, 
Witte anc) dynamic. 

All he retained in his old age wos the ruthless driving 
foree which had mide an illegitimate child born in the 
slums of Chicago one of the richest men in America, 

Hetty aniused him. 

He saw through her from the very beginning, summed 
up her rather too lavish flattery, her ingratiuting altitude, 
and her stumbling, amateurish fauntings of sex. 

‘You would oot.” he told her later, “have deceived a boy 
yest down from college let alone ao man of experience who 
eouhd, tf f-had wanted to, have brought up every bit of 
trash and half the virgins in New York.' 

Clement Hayton knew thot Hetty was out for marriage 
and becouse be was tired, old, and extremely lonely ha 
Wes prepared to pive ber what she winted. 

He talked frankly to ber and he liked it when she was 
frank. with him. 

‘l'm not going to live Jong,” he said. ‘I've paid the best 
doctors te tell me the truth and [im not afraid to hear it. 
With the dollars T leave behind you can pet anything in 
the world; but the point is, honey, you've got Lo aim high 
enough to keep the game amusing. 

"The things you get too ecosily turn sour in ‘your 
moulh—no onc knows that better than I do—bul even 
with money you con fail, unless you are one sharper Chieun, 
the other person, just that bit ahead all the time." 

Hetty tistencd to him and beleved him. She met his 
friends and learnt from them just how cleverly Clement 
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‘Hayten had mar 
dow all bis life, — ” 








1 to keep one whead of the other fel-_ 


‘She learnt, too, to. sum Up a person very quickly, ta Find: 
his weak spot and te exploit it so that-every time it proved 


2 thump cand in her hand. 


Now she had moncy Hetty looked round for the oext 
afep and it didn't take her long to tumble what that was. 

Sociery! Deep down in her conaciousnets was the: men 
ory of a ragped littl: Trish girl crossing the Atluntic. 

She could stil smell that boat, the stench of the steer- 
age, ond feel the- fear and horror of her childish bear; a 
fear that abe could not express bul sensed aa iL woes com- 
muntesited from ber mother-—fear of the future, 

Naot exactly of the siarvation—they had been mear to 
that often enough; mot exactly of physica! hurt—she had 
known blows and pain cver since she was a child. No, it 
wat mite than that—it was the horror of being the under 
dog, the fear olf being trampled down, of boing unable to 
rig, to keep going, to strike back. 

Fear! Fear haunting her through all ber childhood, ana. 
combined with it the smell of oil and sickness and the 
noike and vibration of engines! 

Then New York! ... the sunshine on incredibly toll, 
glittering building’ ... povemenis and people... 28 
cousrless Husthe anc bustle... and yet ower fE all the sme<il 
of crikp clean air 

It was all vasl, imposing and magnificent, and there was 
born in that litth Dnsh emigrant the desire to be magnifi- 
Gent too. to be om top of this wonderful new world rather 
than undemcath—teo be somebody, 

“They're fst people.” Clement Hayton had said ta her 
once when she was poring over a magazine. depicting im- 
portant Socialiies-at Palm Beach. “Just peoepie. Never forget 
that,’ 

Aed Hetty never had forgotten it. | 

Once in the London sesson, when she hed been waiting, 
e Marchtoness om one:side of her, a Countess bearing one 
of the oldest names in English history on the other, she 
had seen appronching the most popular and best-looking 
of reigning monarchs, 
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That evening had been a climax in Herty's _ capeer, she 
had worked hard for i: bul it was Clement Hayton'’s dol- 
lors which had brought sora hh tert het line of those to 
be presented, 

. (hement Havton’s doltars ried crucly and often beati- 
ally, made by the shrewd hard dealings which had injure 


and crippled thousands of peaple. 


Now being lavishly expended by his wife in bolstering 
tp a chaniy whese main object was to care for destituic 
children—just such a child as Clement Hayton had once 
teen hime. 

And as Hetty writed, conscious for «a mament of a sud- 


den singing in her cars and a failing at her knees now that 


the occasion for which she had strained evory nere was 
upon her, she heard Chenvent Hayion’s husky WORSE Say UM: 
“They're just people, my dear, just people." 
How ensy it had been really, once started, once. ont re- 


alised the preed of people, once one had found that inevi- 


table weak spot. Money, money, and more money, 

Was there o door in London that could not be opened 
with a golden key? Hf there was, Hetty had not found it. 
She became -o legend. 

"Tf your want te a the mew Ambassador, you'll find 
him at Hetty Hayton’ 

"They say the Shah BE Persia has atrived in London?7— 
ming up Hetty Havion, she'll know. It's ten to one-be's- 
lunching there, anyway.” 

Diptomais had found it convenient to use her and al- 


4Ahough some of the older aristocesey had tried to make if 


aifficult at first, they, too had gradually capitulated, 

‘Your daughter has-auch a lowely vorce ... whol a pity 
Be Fasen’t Hod it trained. But [ must ask Signor Manuel to 
arrange it, Now don't you worry abaut the fees, I assure 
you he'll do tt for me as a pleasure, and, anyway, how 
could one deny such o lovely child her chance—it would 
be a crime against art[" 

Music lessons 2, > school fees ... stud fees ... subscrip- 
tons and allownnoees ... the things Hetty paced for those. 
first years in London! Sometimes she wondered herself 
where they would ever end. 
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And the robbish she bcougtae, but which was worth — 


oweight tn. gold in otter ways—family pictures... firatoe 
thons ... aochent buildings... silver... brass . 

Tt was extractdinary how no badly fuked Gainsborough 
tould prove an open sesame into-a circle which had dost 
dite best to Har ber out, but nothing and nobody could 
eventually keep Fetty Hayton at bay. 

Her parties became the yoroc. Sametimes when she 
read the list of her guests brought to her every moming 
after breakfast by Alice Farley, she would lie back against 
ber Ince pillows and wonder if it wna really trie. 

Hetty Hayton entertaining the Duke‘ of this ond the Earl 
of that... Hetty Hayton at whose bouse a new European 
Ambussador youkd moke his first appentance after present- 
ing Kis credentials at St. James's Palace... 

Henny Hayton who would enfertiin casually and in- 
formally half the oncrowned heads of Europe and appear 
to think nothing of it. 

It was funny, screamingly funny really, only she hod no 

one with Whom to latich. 
_ Sometimes mm seemed to her that she missed Clement 
Hayton. unbearably. How he would have enjoved this— 
and yet she knew with that sound common sense of hers 
that this could never have heppened while Clement lived. 

Mot all the gold in the world would have: persuaded 
people to accept that coarse, diseascd:-olid man. 

With her it waa different, she had been educated in ap- 
Ppearine)es os well as in manners, her clothes and: jewels 
were fust right—the choice of experts—her manner held 
yast the approved note of arrogant insolence to appear dis- 
cerningly well-bred. 

She kept to the sccepted social standard in public. It 
was only in orivate that she cowld cock «-snook atthe 
tranafigured elegance of Hetty Hayton, the cosmopolifan 
who had once boen Hetty O'Reilly of Obia, 

So much ochleved! but there was more to come, ena it 
wus: here that Hetty began to think sbour Clive Ross. 

"Mir. Ross ia: coming down tomornrw, “Alice,” she said, 

“He is stoying. Mrs, Hayton? 

“Yes. Tho Lilac Room is empty, isn't it? 
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‘TN put him there.” Alice Farley answered. 
Hetty glanced in the mirror at her reflection, waited for 


— look or sign from Alice, but there was none.” 


‘T wonder what she thinks? she thought to herself, 
Brie realised it wes oid for her to wonder what Alice - 
was thinking. If she hadn't thought in the years that had, 
then she must be more of a fool than Hetty be- 
liewedt her to he: yet if she had thought she would certainly. 
not have forgotten, 
Alice mever foreot. The fast time the Lilac Room had 
been used by... but wiry think about tt? 
"Watkins, you're aking a very long time," Hetty said 
sharply. i 
‘T've finished now, madam. There's very litte curl in 
your hair at the back—I think you will have to have an- 
other permanent wave." 
Watkins was hitting back. Hetty hated having a perma- 
nent wave and she knew it. 
‘Two R.A.FP. men are coming today and Stella Muars- 
den,” Hetty announced. 
"Lady Marsden!’ Altce exclaimed. 
“Yes, Clive operated on her—didn't I tell you? 
‘NWo—no, you didn’t, How interesting. So she's better, is. 





‘Alico knows guite well," Hetty thought to herself, “that 
T dicot know that Clive had operated on Stella Marecden, 
Why did [ say that? If I go on like this Alice will know 
'm making a fool of ovsell about the man." 

‘Ard arent vou? something asked msde her. 

“Which room is Ledy Marsden to bave? Altee Farley 
inquired. 

‘Oh, she nist be in one of the best." 

"The Dolphin room, then: I'm @glad she is:coming here. I 
expect Mr, Ross wants fo use that new tréealment on her 
that has just arrived from America." 

‘And o nice [ot of money it’s cost me," Hetty said 
sharply. ‘Have I paid for it yer? 

“You paid the cheque last week—don't you remember?” 

‘How much was it?’ Hetty asked, knowing quite well bro 
wanting to have the pleasure of hearing Alice say it. 
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“Two thousand five hundred dollars." 

Well, Lhope Clive is plensed, that's all,’ 

"He ought to ba,” Alice Parley said, ‘indeed he ought to 
he.” 

Hetty got up with 9 self-satisicd sigh. 

“There's no convalescent home in the country that has 
the equipment I've provided here.” Bot 

‘Everyone says that,” Alice said eagerly, “Don't you - 
Yemember the Prime Minister..." 

“Wea, yes. I remember,” Hetty said, “But do you think Cuat 
Clive realiaca oll T have done for him? 

‘I'm sure Mr, Ross is grateful.’ 

‘He certainty doesn't ower-claborate the point." 

“Mir, Fuoss is a Scot," 

A hart shit pet to chee weith Gee" 

“The Scots are not demonstrative.” ' 

*‘Hmm." Hetty thourht back. ‘Do you. remember Lord 
Borragh?—he was certainly demonstrative enough! 

She looked at Alice's face and burst out laughing. 

She wha always sode to tease Alice on this particular 
Point which embarrassed and annoyed her. 

It happenc” secon after Hetty bad come to. London -and 
Alice had been with ber only 9 few weeks. Hetty was only 
fecling her way from o palatial suite at Claridge’s A mea- 
age had come up thet Lord Borragh wanted to see ber. 

Who is Lord Borrogh and who has sent him?’ she asked 
Alice who was as mystified 25 she was here, 

Lond Borrigh had been announced. He was a charming — 
VOU mh who tole! Hey that he had Beard both of her 
charms and of her generosity. 

He told her quite frankly that be had been advised to 
gee her, as he wae collecting for a special charity of which 
he was the Chainman—afterwards she could never remem- 
eer wit the charity was. 

“Wow we hawe met,” he anid, "perhaps you will do me 
the honour of dining with my family-one crening? 

Hetty whe fascinated and enthralled, Lord Borragh: left 
with a cheque for three hundred pounds, 

He forget to teave bis address and they never heard of 
him again save When the cheque came back from the 
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bank, duly cocdorsed, having been cashed within ten min- 
utes. of his lordship’s interview with Hetty. 

Alice blamed herself. 

‘l ought to have known,’ ahbe-satd; and she bought «a De- 
brett and a A’ Ao's Whe the same day. 

Hetty had Jearmed her lesson, she was: mot tn such a 
hurry to write cheques in the future. She paid, but she 
paid when she had received something in return. The word 
went round quickly, 

“My dear, she'll give you hundreds if you ask ber, but 
shell expect to come to dinner for it first and if it's 
worth-while shell often add another hundred—it depends 
whom you ask ber to meet" 

That was before Hetty herself became exchosive, The 
gossip writers, the hangers-on and the aristocracy who 
were down on their uppers, had a fine time those first 
years in London and they made the most of it. 

Then gradusily—so gradually that outsiders hardly no- 
ticeed the transition stage—Hetty became powerful. From 
asking favours she was dispensing them, from being ¢asy 
she became difficult, from wanting things she had got 


“Well, I hope Clive ts grateful," Hetty repeated. 

She gave her reflection in the looking-class a last glance, 
cessful woman. 
At forty she was @ very pretty, very smart and very -suc- 


Stella Maruien awoke carly and lay quietly mking in her 
PuUrroundings. 

She had been too exhausted the night before when she 
arrived at Trenton Park to care whore she was so long os 
she could close her eyes and sleep. 

Now she looked round ber and noted in the pale light 
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the silk curtains that the room she occu-— 


Soming | 
pied was Ents luxuries airtel beautiful, 


‘The morning breese blew the curtains forward and each | 
time they moved more of the room Was revealed to Stellan, 
The great bed in which she lay—of carved wood paint 


ed gohd with chiffon and silk hangings suspended from a : 


canopy composed of trumpeting angels and gilt ices: 

the furniture which matched the bed—marble table tops 

Testing on o profusion of asinhion cupids, and bare=— 
chdetaes. 
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“It's florid, and yet it’s lovely,’ Stella thought, 
Trenton Purk! Stella made herself think of the name 


pnd then she remembered Mrs. 


Of course—it wae she who hadi benighe it Sore yours 
before the war from a family who had owned it for many 
gfeneralions. 

stella rectemtbercd the comments about it at the time, 
the tatk of how the ancestral homes of England were not 
oniy oe Americanised but losing their historical sig- 


Hetty Hayton herself, Stella thought, waa os tiresome 
woman. She remembered meeting her once or twice and 
disiking ber. She had abroys refaeed the invitations to her 
socctacular and much poblicived parties. 

Philip bad gone to. some of them but she bud preferred 
fo steer clear of the Hetty Hayton set’, 

Funny bow immeosurably long ago that sort of thing 
scomced—sets and cliques, social intrigue—how she had 
loathed every moment of it and yer how essential Ht was to 
most of her fricnds. And now here she was in Hetty Hay- 
tons howe, 

‘That wasn't to mean thet ahe was content to drift back 
into the same lithe workd again. 

Clive Ross bad sent ber here and Clive Rosa would have 
to protect ber—and yet supposing he didn’t or couldn't, 
did it matter? 

Stella Jet herself sink down Into her pillows. 

“What docs tt mintter?!’ she asked. "What the bell dots 


anything maiter? 


if only she bad been able to die as she had wanted. 
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Beath? Could anything in the world be more desirabie?-— 
io cécope fram everything and from oneself, to find re- 
lease a the almost inboleratole burden of feeling and 


‘Stella abit her eyes. 

es, to sink oway into the darkness, to disintegrate, to 
desire nothing, to know that finally and irretricvably one 
had reached the end of a chapter. But ber mind held her 
just as — as her body encompassed her mind. 

She felt the freshness of the morning breere on her 
face, there was the fragrance of flowers, the rustle of tho 
curtains moving and far away in the distance the burr of « 
mowing machine cutting the gross. Life went on and— 
there was no cecope as yet. 

Stella beard the nurse enter the room and watched her 
draw buck the curtains. 

“You've bad a good night," she said cheerily. Wo pain 

“Nothing wery bed," Stella answered. “The sleeping 
draught you gave me last night waa the best I've had.’ 

"Mr. Ross was sure it would sult you,” the nurse an- 
swered. ‘Tl tell him when he comes today that he was 
night." 

‘Is be coming today? 

‘He is, and IT believe he's going to prescribe a special 
tin for you, something very new which has only re- 
rotor arrived here from America.” 

The nurse spoke as if she wnhs offering her patient some- 
thing particularly succulent and delicious. Stelia turned her 
head away with a weariness which beld in it something of 





She didn't want special treatment, she wanted to be al- 
lowed to die without thought and without interference as 
she bed lain for the last four weeks. 

‘Tf anyone but Clive Ross had attended me," she thought, 
"T should have died; It would be just my luck for him to 
be there of all unexpected places at that particular mi- 
mest." 

She knew quite well that the nurses looked on the oper- 
ation be had performed on her as something of a mitacie. 

‘It's simply amazing What he can do,’ her day-nurse bad 
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told her in an -asertivsanel of enthusiasm pis nes aoe 
repressed. ‘He literally recomstnucted your body i 

then Mr, Ros has almost revolutionised surgery in this 
country, none of ue have ever seen anything like it. 

“He seems to mould the muscles: and tissucs back info 
their proper shape, If I was. you, Lady Marsden, I 
wouldn't know haw te begin to thank him." 

They thought her ungrateful, Stella knew that, fant she 
supposed she was. 

If she had te live she was plad that Clive Rosa would 

eventually make her body serviccable, or—os one nuns 
pul ii—almost better than new". 
But she didn’t want to live and she resented his having 
been there to prevent her from dying. Poor litth Richard- 
aon, white-faced and anxious, he wouldn: have known 
how to treat her. Clive Ross knew, and Clive Ross had ap- 
parently done the impossible! 

"How tiresome, how interfering and obstructive of him" 
adhe cried. 

Yet she knew in her heart that it waa nothing to do 
with her porticuwlarly, he would have treated any woman 
the same because there was some force within him which 
liked to defeat death, to snatch a victim away from the 
inevitable of the eleventh hour. 

She remembered the first time, indeed the only thon, 
that she head met Clive Ross.in the past One of Philip's 
‘fiends’ had had an accident while riding. Clive Ross had 
been called in. 

Stelin had mect him on the stairs, She would have passed 
him with @ formal greeting if he bad mot stopped. . 

When I arrived here this ‘morming, Lady Mareden,” be 
aatd, “Tl neorly knocked down one of your dogs as T drove 
wp to the door. Tt was a close thing. and if you will for- 
give my suggesting it, no dog ought to be allowed outside: 
a Lormion house excent on a lead." 

Stella looked at him coldly, 

‘Tr must have cscaped from the servants,” she snid, “T 
Will-epenk about it." 

Her tone had bern indifferent and Clive would have 
turned away; then he stopped. 
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ie are fond of dogs?’ he asked. 
te “He tooked at her and it seemed to her that in that tm- 
stant as. if he looked deep down into her mind. “os if be 
stric aside the : - deen Lisaecbe of her 
7 erica: as if he saw what wos in her heart. 
spite years of training. despite the eenlting: up of 
hat she belicved was on impenetrable reserve, she spoke 
uEsively. 
: 7 used to be.” 
Get gut more—take them for walks. If you can spere o 
week-end, give vourself and the poor litte devils a run 
without their leads in the countryside." 
‘He was gone befors she could answer him. 
- She had stood still where he had left her, feeling curi- 
tly shaken, aware that for the first time for years some|- 
body had known the truth about her, had secn how near 
‘she was to breaking-point. 
‘She hadn't even known his name until Philip had told 
Ber, adding a few words regarding his reputation. 
Clive Ross'—she had never forgotten, and had known 
him in that first moment of consciousness when she hod 
found him kneeling beside her and had guessed that he 
Meant to drag ber back by some magic of his own from 
what had been so very nearly a merciful release, .. . 
"Mrs. Hayton has sent ‘you a message,” Nurse was saying. 
“She said if there was anything you liked would you please 
6k for it. She hopes to 356 (you wht you aro strong 
‘enough to hive visitors." 
"Thank her," Stella seid perfunctorily. 
‘And is there anything you would like? Nurse asked 
oo cheerily. 
Stella shook her head. She imagined there was 2 faint 
| disappointment on the nurse's face. 
‘Perhaps she's wishing abe could be asked the same 
question,’ Stella thought, 
She wondered what the nurse would ask for. Clothes? 
_s.» Giamonds? ,... “Is there anything you would like, any- 
. thing in the world?’ What woman would not respond to 
such a question, except herself? 
Give me death,” What an answer to-a simple question 
ae 











She had asked it of only one person, one. em. 
Rows: and he had refused ither, 

The nurec came back into the room. 

‘Now we must make you look beautiful,” she said, “What 
oealoured nightgown and dressing-jacket would you like to 
weir today? 

“Stella set her lips in a hoard line. 

‘| won't be coerced into making decisions,” she thought 
to herself, “it's part of their plan to make the pattent inter 
ested’. 

Then she bad «a sudden vision of hereclf with com- 
pressed lips, sulky, like a nauehty chifd, It was all so bo- 
miliating, so unnecessary und tiresome. 

Pink will do! she said, saying the first colour which 
came into her head. 

Apparently Murse wns satisied for the moment, 

“T hoped you'd say that," she exclaimed, ‘it wil] go well 
with the room: won't it? There-are the most lovely flowers 
whiting for you outside and ao delicious a buat 
¥ou Tl fee! more like that after ve washed yo 

"lf only T could he anaesthestised against ail “thist” Stella 
find she had spoken ber thoughts aloud. 

‘Now, Lady Marsden, you've got to make « litte cffart 
you knew, you can't make ws do all the work for you. 
That's just what Mr. Ross seid two days ago—"She's Bot 
toomake an effort for bersecif".* 

“Ace ff Thome?" 

‘Oh, bot you will; everyone does what Mr, Rink wants." 

“Whit an impossible person: he onist be of home" 

“Oh, I dont knew, we all think bes wonderful. Somo- 
times he's abrupt and dificult with his murses but then ome 
can forgive unvthing of aman who is-« brilliane os that." 

‘Is briliance in one direction an excuse for a tack of 
Wire in: anmiber?’ Sicilia asked. 

The nure looked at her uncomprebendimely. 

"TT don't think Mr Res lacks any virtue,” ahe anid, 

Stele closed her eves. She lot the nurse move ber about 
2nd wash her aa tf she were on inanimate form. 
sabe knew if she lay with closed eyes she would not ‘be 
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- oS eaept eat ct other peo eo brittiant. 
SOF course, Sir Philip is brilliant; isn't he, Lady Mars- 


The glittering surface. the daytling tinsel which distract- 
ec el one's eyes from whet Iny beneath. 

‘And behind the lip service, the Prate coming so faciey 
net from conviction but because it was the fashionable 
‘thing to do, she had sensed the- eynical sneers and—what 
was | orto bear—the compassion and sympathy. 

Brilliant! Brilliant! Brilliant)——how she loathed the 
word, it haunted bor, Philip's brilliance, his amazing men- 
4 powers, his intelligence, his culture, hig mtelecnial-. 
im—all that and so much more besides. 
So much that she knew but other people only coessed 
et So much which had drained all happiness from her at 
_ twenty-two aod left her—a beautiful woman, but only a 









‘She would never gorget her first encounter with Philip's 
‘brilliance—that word must always be ineradicably con- 
mected in her mind with him. 

_. Their meeting was conventional—a cynical prelude, per- 
haps, to unconventionality—at one of the first balls she 
Shad ever attended in Londen. 

| She had been so excited at receiving an invitation from 
a godmother who, with the exception of an expensively- 
bound prayer-book which she had-received on her confir- 
psnation, had ignored her consistently since she had been 


Er must heave by sheer chance that ahe had been 
“Ethie has a daughter—tet's ask her. We're oa girl short 
and incidentally I believe she's my godchild." 

Just chance that she bad been invited at all; perhaps ber 
, godmother, fashionable, casual, and with no particular im- 
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pulse of Kindtiness had been glancing throvgh the K's ia. 
ndllress: hogk. 

There. wos no reasonable explonation why a tittle coun. 
try bumpkin should have been invited to one of the rnavnt 
brilliant balls of the London. season, 

She had been reluctant to go at fitet—the usual excuse, 

‘I've got nothing to wear.’ 

But her mother had insisted—so ecntle, so sweet, and 
Ao uiterly onworldly in her inststence, 

“Our litte Stelta would Jook lovely whatever she wore, 
woihdn't she, Arthur?" | 

“owl be the belle of the ball, my dear, just a your 
mother wos fifty years ago when [first saw her.’ 

She could see the dear old couple were planning such 
happy romantic things for her and somechow abe had 
grown excited herself, reflecting their cnthiisinem. 

It was-o mistake, Stella thought, to be the only child of 
Olt pearet iy, 

ft had oot been their fault, they had foved children, al- 
ways wonied them, but o hunting accident had crippled 
her mother for years: then unexpected|y, when doctor af- 
ter dector hod: tred-and failed, one succeeded in petting 
her right, 

Quite o alight operation and Stella was born, but Lady 
Knowles was too frail to have any more children. 

Their one ewe lamb, petted, cosseted, brought up in an 
almost overwhelming atmosphere for love und alfection— 
they had tuken it for granted that thelr child would bo 
beautiful, but how beautiful they hod oo idea until after 
ale married Philip. 

Then the whole sociol world acclaimed what t hind 
kept to themscives in the old Manor House among the or- 
chards of Herefordshire. 

Tt had been a strugele to find a drew for that dance, 
Stella recmcmntenred, 

“You must hove something really lovely, her parents 


‘Phe nosttce was, bow was it to be patd fort 
Her mother’s operations had eaien heavily into what 
remaining capital the family possessed. Generations of ex- 
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ot panei Knowleses had dissipated a fortine which had 
seen founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

— Onee they had Hved in splendour, owners cf vast estales 
es a fine houses; now the Dower House and o few acres of 
land, were all that remained. 

The Dower House was small and home-like, sufficient 
indeed for Arthur Knowles and the woman be ‘had joved 
all bis life despite ber infirmities. 

Sufficient, too, for their daughter save that occasionally 
oghe wondered what the world was like outside. 

Stella had- not been ambitious or restless: she had her 
Snimals—three dogs who were her special companions, 
‘they seldom left her side—and when she felt thet life ot 
home was cramping or monotonous she would walk off 
her discontent. 

| Walk until they Were tired and footxsore, the wind on 
her face, the sun on ber hair. She had been eppuchey 
happy she did not know until years Inter. 

The dress which when they finally chose—it meant a 
‘special journey to the big market town—had indeed 
“seemed a dream of lovelimess. 

‘A French model, modom,’ the saleswoman assured 


them. 

Stella learmt ister how utterly English both in. concep- 
tion and desien it had been, but at that moment she would 
bave Believed the saleswoman if she bad been told it came 
; What miatted:?}—ti became hor well enought 
Ho wae of delicate white lace and it transformed her 
from «a sun-kissed, healthy-looking young woman into 
something cthereal and breath-taking. 
ms 
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Her dark hair—not so dark that it did not hold at mes 
glints of burnished ght—was cut and dressed by ‘a local 
| hairdresser; a manicure for the first time in ber life. 
| Finally the transformation was complete, Cinderella 
went to London. 
f She was always to remember her first chaotic tmpres- 
|. stons_of a London ballroom, her fecting of insignificance 
i oni) Wer desire above ull others that the ground showd 
Open and swallow ber up, of the nostalgic longing for 
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shame, for ploces that were farniliet, for. these three: aanpetais 
foal friencs whe hack been beft behind whining miserably. 
Then the amazing thing had happened. 
. Her godmother had sought her out as she had stood 
shyly beside a young man to whom she had been intro- 
duced at dinner, searching her brain for something to sy 
to: ism. 
‘Stella, my dear,” the soft gushing voice claimed her at- 
tention. ‘Sir Philip Marsden wants to meet you. Philip— 





4 my goddaughter, Stella Knowles.” 
. “Shall we dance?’ 
She badd hardly formed her first Impressions of him be- 
fore sie was-in his arms, 


‘Tall, thin, amazingly handsome, it was nol surprising 
that she found berscif- gasping o little. looking up at him 
with wide bluc eyes and his firat remark took her breath 
away. 
“You are very lovely, Star of the sea. Why haven't I 
geen you before? 
He had been like a comet flashing across her heaven, 
davzling her, mesmerising her with his brilliance, He had 
talked brilliantly thal cight, af least so it had seemed to 
her. 
She hed felt intoxicated with the excitement of if. Sha 
had not realised what.a sentation she was causing, 
“Who is the girl with Philip Marsden? They've danced 
together all the cvening! [ve never known PAdip (6 pay 
any attention to anyone as young as that before, 
“Of course he's boilliant, bot i'm gled it's not oy daupgh- 
fer. 
‘Two years later she woukl hove. known what they. were 
" aaving—then she was concerned with nothing but the al- 
most suffocating feeling of excitement which was rising in 
ber throat. it was not surposing that her eyes were Hike: 

| stars, as Philip told her they were before the end of their 
scoond dunce together. 

She couldn't deep that night—she had been blinded, in- 

toxtooted, dazrhed boy a brilliance auch as she had pover 
imagined, not even in her dreams, 
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| Clive Ross finished his examination and with a slight pes- 
ture dismissed the nurse from the room. 


When she had gone he stood for a moment looking 
down ‘at Stella, then drew up a chair to sit down beside 


the bed. 


“I want.to talk to you," 

Stella looked at him und a faint amile touched her lips. 
“You needn't say i," she replied. 

"Then why don't you try? Clive asked. "You know as 


well as I do that [cant do all the work for you. The op- 
eration has been successful." 


Yes 1 know,’ Stolla said. “As the nurses have told me a 


‘housand times—if it hadn't been for you I should have 
been dead . 


. if it hadn't been for you IT-shoultd have been 
a cripple for life ... if tt hadn't been for you I should 


never have been eble to walk ogain! T have to thank you 


for living and for moving, but quite frankly... . 
You don't want to do either,’ 
"That's right, you know the answers too, so don't let's 


worry about the litth: talk." 


Clive frowned: somehow it made him look merely non- 
Plussed, not formidable, 

‘You puzzle me. Lady Marsden.’ 

‘Does it matter?” 

Stellan spoke wearily. 

“Tt matters tome very much. If you heard me talking to 
the ‘Students, telling bow first and forenpost if was impor 
tnnt to pain the confidence and oo-operaiion of their pa- 
tents, you would understand, Ast ie, vou ore meking me 
seta bad ex 

‘So you are:afraid of failing where I'm concemed? 

"'m going to fall unless. you help me." 

stella amiled again, cynically this time. 
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If the patient won't respond to one method, try mm 
other—-there are various avenues of approach," 

This time Clive laughed sapontancomly. 

‘Th a doctor was allowed to be really bhoman,” he smi, 

‘T'd say—Die, then, and go to the devil!" 

Towish you weld,’ Stella reforted, “It's what I've been 
wanting for a bong time." 

"Bot why?t—in God's name why? Clive: asked, speaking 
“with an almost surprising Viokence. 

Stele stared at him and then her eyes closed on if she 
was too tired to continwe the conversation, Clive bent fore 
ward over the bed ond felt ber pulse. 

"T'm going to be moxie." he said, “and you won't like= it. 
You're not nearly as il now as you are making yourself 
think you sre. 

"You're not well by any means and you won't be for a 
long times but we con't fet matitera reat as they are, we 
con't afioy~ you to hold up your own recovery simply 
through some whim, some fancy of your own." 

Stello's eyes were still closed, abe mace no response, and 
yet he knew she was listening. 

‘ove pot-so ouch,” he went on, “and eo muth to look 
forward to. You are a young woman with great beauty, 
an important prociticen and, if popular rumour is fo be be- 
lieved, great possessions. 

“on can have most things in the world and yet. at the 
moment you ara content to lie bere deliberately fighting 
recovery because of some nidiculous fancy which makes 
you say you want to dic, Mobody wants to die—ooe- 
body—or if they do Tuhave yet to meet therm." 

He pated bul as she made no response, continued, 

‘You imagine You ore unhappy; you may be, ut unhag 
Piness shonid not mosn defeat; it should stir you to ‘a de- 
site to escape from ff, fo conquer it, to emerge stronger 
and more courageous. Forget about yourself for a litte 
While god eee if you can belp other leas fortunite people.’ 

Clive had spoken quickly and with = force which mode 
his words. so powerful a6 fo be almesat mesneric even 
while he neither raised his voice nor made a gosturc while 
sipeorvicienp. 
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. ‘Stella's eyes had opened ns he. spoke ond her alunite ks 
fixed upon him, her lips parted, her head thrown back 
A tthe pillow. 

She was very beautiful as she Jay there, but. it was a 
beauty which lacked all animation; it might have been the 
mask of a face carved in marble by some skilful xculpter. 

As he finished speaking Clive bent forward and after a 
ms pause he said gently in a tone such as one would use 

to a recalcitrant child: 

"What do you really want? Won't you tell mc? 

Just for a moment if seemed as if Stella was going to 
spook, to pour out what-was m ber mnermos heart: and 
hen be knew he had falled, her reserve was impenetrable. 

“You know what T want." she said dully, and Clive was 
conscious of a sense of frustration. 

He got up from the bedside and walked towards the 





Cell let's forget it.” he said at length, with his back to 
the bed. “You are determined to be one of my failures, 
Lady Maorsden—I do heave them occrsionally.’ 

Stella made no Sten. A maxment later be left the room 
and ste wee alone. 

As he came mto the sitting-room «# lithe Inter where 
Hetty Hayton was waiting for him, he looked tired: Hetty 
rose fo meet him and drew him over to the tea-table 
which wis laid in front of 2 Iog fire. 

"You've bid a lone week,” she said sympathetically. 

‘Tt am pretty tired,” Clive confessed, “It's nice to think I 
tan stay here tonight in the country air." 

“You know we love to have you." 

She powred out his ten In an extra large cup which was 

kept especially for his visits. Alice had a book ino which 
were written all the peculiarities and specialitics of the 
| gieeste who came to Trenton Park. 
. People who liked two hol-water-botthes in their beds 
and those who liked no hot-water-bottles at all: whether 
| guests preferred ten or coffee in the morning: these who 
Started the doy with orange juice: the men whose favourite 
} reading was the Financial Times; the wormen who wanted 
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‘@ special diet or hot drinking woter breught to them at 
strane hours. 


It was o useful book and, conscientiously kept by Alice, 
ft had done much to gain Hetty ber reputation of a per 
fect iostess. 

“The most. comfortable palace in Europe,” owas. how 
someone in the Diplomatic Service had once described 


Trenton Park. 


ft would be difficolt for moet guests not to find cham 


ng « hostess who gave them eo much consichteraticn. 


“Your favourite scones,” Hetty said, passing hem fo 
Ciive. “Cook made them os soon os she heard you were 
coming.” 

“You ontiet bell fer I appreciate them," Clive smiled. 

He split one open and added the thick yellow butter 
which came from Fletty Hoyten's herd of pedigree Jerseys. 
wae hord to realise there's a War on in this bose,” he 
cI Fi 

“Unktss. one looks af those poor boys upsiairs," she re- 
Plbed sofidy. 

Clive nodded, instantly becoming the doctor apain. 

‘Tm wortted about Flight-Licutenant Jarvis, he ien't 
rencting to treatment as he showld." 

"But he will,” Hetty said cheery, "Dent you wor, 
Clive dear, he hasn't been here long enough vet. Trenton 
Park never fails.’ 

“That's trie.” Clive observed with a noticeable sigh of 
relief, “I keep my Worst cases for you and you work mira- 
cles with therm.” 

"Tt ia vou who work the miractes," Hetty replied, "We 
merely try to help a little, but I think we succeed, That 
new equipment, for inclance. .. .* 

"It's shod,” Clive intericcted. “very coo Tf want to try it 
on Lady Marden as soon as she is strong enough.’ 

“And how ts dear Steliln? I'm longing to sce ber, bol you 
see how scropulous Tam to obey your Instructions, Murs 


Said you had ordered mo vistors, and until you counter 


mand the order even I keop away.” 
"I doo't think she wants to set anyone yet,” Clive said, 
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There was a patse while he ay 
“something intently, then he asked: 

“Her parents are dead, gren‘e they? . 

Yes, fairly recently, there was less than s year between 
their deaths. But what about her very chose friends, 
wouldn't ahe like to see them—aor should I say him’? 

There was an innuendo in Hetty’s volee which could 
spot be ignored, but Clive did not resporil to it, 

He had made the rule that he would not discuss his pa- 
ent’ health with anyone and he had extended this rule 
where his more social clients were involved so that their 
Private lives remained private so for as he was concerned. 

He picked up his cup which was now cmpty and held it 
out to Heity. 

“May [have another cup of teat 

"| know exactly why vou are changing the subject,” she 
famifed:: “but did ‘you know thal Stella was pructically en- 
paged to Bertram. Armstrong? 

"The polo player? 

Hetty nodded. 

‘Such a charming boy. Everybody imagined that they 
were Whiting  the- prescribed year of mourning after 
Philip's death, I can't understand what has happened now. 
Hasn't he tried to sec her? 

Clive looked at Hetty with one of those sudden smiles 
Which made him look his most attractive. 

“You know I never discuss these things.’ 

Hetty sighed. 

“You're inhoman.” 

‘ve been told that before. Must T apologise for it 
again?” 

‘l confess to being a very curious woman and I'm: not 
thamed of it; but if you want to know the truth, Stelin's 
nurse told meyou were worried about her and 1 wondered 
if the anawer docan't lic with Bertic Armstrong. She was 
emary about him.” 

‘Did you know her well? Clive asked. 

Hetty shook her head. 

‘Not very. I always found Philip far the more arising 

at 
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of the hwo. A charming man of great intelligence—his- 
death was ve 

Clive said nothing and Hetty went on: 

‘Of course there were stories about him; that wasn't sur 
prising. one hears incredible tales about: one. in pulbtic 
life and Philip was too good-looking and tow 4s se Pu 
not to be shor at." 

Clive pulled out his cigarette case, 

‘Do you mind if | smoke? 

.Of course mot." 

“You don't, do you? 

"No, I] have no public vices," Hetty snid plibly, os sho 
hod said « thousand times before, and then as: ahe watched 
him strike a match she thought sundenty: 

‘He's tnicrested in Stella Maraden* and something cold 
and icy gripped at that part of ‘her anatomy which she 
called ter heart. 

"Telli me what you have been choviieng this week," she 
mked brightly, determined to take his thoughts awuwy From 

WORN tipatoirs. 

“T'm being ridiculous,” she told herself; ‘Clive has never 
been known to like one of his own patients, there's never 
bom n whisper of scandal obout him. But Stella Marsden 
»«. She's damnably beautiful.” 

Deliberntety Hetty shook herself of the imaginings po- 
‘soning her. She made Ctive talk of his haxspital tn epider 
of the cxpenments he wor making m the children's 
ward—a project which she knew woe very close to his 
beart, 

But all the time at the back of ber mind a question was 
asking iteelf over and over agar. 

For the first time in ber life Hetty wos Interested in a 
man because he was a man-and not because he had some- 
thing to offer her. 

She could not remember now owhen she had first be- 
come aware of Clive as a person rather than s personality: 
She had heard of him lone before she met him for it be- 
caine fashionable to go to him. 

Then when he was asked to operate on a royal prince 
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ho had a bad motor smash, it carried him swiftly to the 
‘pinnacle aoe fame, 
Clive fed the legends about himschf ty being completely 
and un-self-consciously disinterested in his own reputation. 
As he put it himself, he wis an experimentalist: be 
didn't want simply to build up a huge following hecause he 
pce a successful surgeon. 
job, as he saw it. was to restore battered and 
ia tissues to health and well-being: whether be did it 


with his own skill with a knife or whether be found instru- 
ments and appliances to do it for him was quite immate- 
riual. 


There were doctors in Harley Street who thought him. 3 
| because he would send oway rich puitientis whe 


wanted an ation and make them take a course of 
treatment which would produce the same effect without 
his hetp. 


Wheo he did operate, he was, as the nurees said, more 
of a sculptor than anything else; be moulded a body baci 
fo tte te form, and his-.own ‘colleagues averred that it 
was because of some genius within himself rather than the 
Tesult of Of RUEROCY: 

As he grew more and more pepular Chive refused to 
take any burt the mos! scrious cases, 

it- didn’t matter how famous or how important a patient 
might be, unless he considered the operation warranted his 
epecial ckill he would send the man or woman away to un- 
other doctor, 

Instead of annoying people this merely increased their 
Uesire to be attended by him. It became not only the 
smart thing to be operated upon by Clive Ross bot also it 
gave one the cachet of having been really ill. 

_ Hetty had noted all this in the agile brain of hers which 
recorded anyons of importance as a potential ace which 
she: might wish to wee sometiore in the future. 

Then just before the war started she had met Clive at 
one of my bloncheons,” she asked, ‘huncheons to which all 
ing. and she thought him attractive. 

ee had talked and she had been fascinated by bim so 

that afterwords she bad found herself thinking and specu- 
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doting sot tthe tnil,. 





Cear-cur features and long sensitive fingors. 

Hetty askesi tim fo hicieeaie he refused. 

‘She asked him again and once again he refused—n brief 
note of refusal written impersonaliy in the third raom by 
hin secretary, She was poqueod. 

‘oesa't tlie shat realise it ie. an hononr-t be naked 60 
one of my luncheons” she ssked, “luncheons bo sie all 
the most important people in London are de ghitecd | 
invitedr | 

Sire tried dinner with the same result. 

Tt waa then that Hetty Hayton became roally interested, 
She had become almost satisted with the ease with which 
the social world had fallen at her feet in the past few 
veers, She detenmined to get hold of (live Ross, and when 
Hetty determined anything obstacles never proved them- 
selves very formidable. 

She was pot il hereelf so that oould mot-be the prides 
way of approach, but Alice waa dispatched om a certain 
errand and came hack with the information she required, 

There was-a child in the mews where Hetty gareged ber 
cars, with some obscure sittin of the Icecaal shiek 
which the local doctors had found impossible to diagnose 
and still more impossifle to trent. 

It was exactly what Hetty. required. She went to soo 
Clive Koss, intent on ber errand of me 

“A protépée of mine,” she told him, “end 1 am deter 
mincd that if it ik posible the child shall be cored—it 
doen't matter what it costs, —F want her trented as if she 
able to have." 

Clive was interested, aa she bac! rveant hint bo be 

After that he wes mot:so difficult and if was compara- 
tively casy when the war started to persinde him to toke 
over Trenton Park and make it a convalescent bome for 
all his more serious cnses. Petty paid for everything. 

‘My litthe contribution to the war effort,” she called it. 

Clive was prateful to her to his own quiet, undemonsira- 
hive way, fondly belicving, however, that abe did it entirely 
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and having no idea that he was the focal 


point naar ohn all ber lavishness emanated. 


In other ways, though, Clive had prowed surprisingly 
difficult. 

To begin with, he was formal to what was to Hetty the 
point of exasperation, She called him Clive early on in 
what she ‘termed their friendship. To bim she remained 
Mrs. Hayton. 

She addressed him affectionately and even coquettishly, 

courtesy 





but his courtesy towards her never altered—a 
cool and impeccable, but which was discournging. 

Hetty had been taught long ago in America not to rush 
her fences, but it appeared to her sometimes that she must 
be propared to give op a whole lifetime if she were ever 
to win Clive Ross, 

She admitted frankly to herself thal she was failing in 
love, and her appetite was only whetted by the patience 
she must expend to win a man who apparently had no in- 
ferest outside his work. 

ff only Clive had been ambitious Hetty would have 
found it easy—that she would understand; if be had 
wanted money it would have been still caster. 

Bult he had enough for his requirements and although 
he was pleased to use Trenton Park and a ee 
equipment that she provided within it, she had always the 
uneasy feeling that if it were not her money which paid 
there would be other purses ready to give Clive what he 
required, 

Rosilessly Hetty had tried more than once to accelerate 
their to make Clive reciprocate in some little 
Wry her feelings townrds bim, tut always she failed. 

Ts the man human? she asked herself more thin once, 
and looking at her reflection in the gloss felt that he was 
met. 

“Loan give him: so moch—so much!" she whispered, then 
knew that was not true. 

There was littl that she could give Clive that he had 
mot got already. What was there about the man, not only 
that be should attract her, but that be should be oble to 
resist her attraction for him? 
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Now as Clive lit o cigarette“st her tea-table Hetty knew. 
she was experiencing a new emotion where he was con- 
ceric) —pealoosy: 

She wis jeolous of Stella Marsden, jenlous of afl the 
women in whom Clive was interested, on whom he spent 
his time and his skill. 

_ Leoking back over the years that were post she could 
not remember ever feeling quite like this before. She had 
been envious since she could remember of the food for 
fane of others, their wealth, their pesition, their fame, but 
not jealous as a woman is of the man she loves, 

“Of the man abe lowes." Hetty repeated the words within 
her heart and felr the pain of them, 

She Lowe Cfive—she desired him with a.piussion all the 
mor: volcanic because it had boon denied so long. 

“I will get him’ she wowed, “Lf it's the lust Uhing 1 eho." 
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Wher Clive had left the room Stella toy wery still. 

'Towon't think sbouwt him,” she told berseif; “l won't ict 
What be has said disturb me.” 

She heard! the door on the other side of the room open 
onal knew the nurse had come in, But she lay still, feigning 
sheep, oo thal she would not be talked to. 

The nurse moved guicthy about the room, the starch- 
iness of her apron riecling ag she walked, them she went 
awny and Stella was whome. 

"Tl deep,” she thought. 

She toed to compose her mind into an wuiter blankness,. 
bert siactdenly, wivid against the darkness of ber hds, she 
sw Philips face. 

He was smiling that cynical twisted smile of his which 
had become charecteristic as he grew older when he loet @ 
little of the spontincity and easy:charm that hed ‘been hig 
when sive first knew him, 
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“She stirred and opened her eyes to dispel: the memories 
that were pressing in upon ber: but it was no use, she 
oould not escape them. they held her captive, forcing 
themselves upon her attention. 

Still she could sce oa as face, mocking her, it seemed, 
in ber desire to forget him. 

Her happiest moment had been when she hod come 
down the aisle of the litth country church on his arm. 
‘How confident she had been of the future then, clated 
with ber happiness, with the wonder and the splendour of 
the life to which she was going! 

But it waa not only the glamour which uplifted her al- 
though that was. SaaueD with eres wealth, erpcient 
eeiee. treasures at Marien House and his position in 

hi 

ee Holl be in the Cabinet before he’s forty," people told 
her, and she had been ready enough to believe them. 

Nothing could be impossible for Philip. But deeper than 
her appreciation of all that he was offering her wos some- 
thing clac—a love for him which she could feel growing 
ar! blossoming bencath his kindness, his admiration and 
what she believed was his love for her. 

‘How young T was—how pulliblel’ Stella thought. 

Yet she knew that any girl, even one more sssur 
sophisticated then she hod been, would have been deceived 
by Philip's love-making. In all things he was an artist, in 
all things he was an actor. 

In the years that she lived with Philip she never knew 
him do oa geuche thing or meke on unconsidered state- 
ment, 

If he was mide, he was rude intentionally. People bored 
him and he ignored them: be grew impatient both with 
mon and cvents; but he was intensely cultured, there was 
nothing gross cven in his licentiousmes. 

He wos fastidious to the finest point of good taste and 
he Was a connoisseur of beauty. That, Stella learnt later, 
was why he had chosen her. 

He saw beneath the unpolshed exterior just how beauti- 
ful she could be, be glimpsed the eicgance which was hers 
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despite the misteading efforts of the local dressmaker amd 
the focal hairdresser. 

“A Sleeping Princess" he told her once but mockingly, 

~ on her wedding dey, she had begun to blossom. 
' forth towards the loveliness which was to be hers in two 
ar three yeeam time, 

Philip had chosen her dress, Philip hed given ber the 
perfect jewels which accentuated the whiteness of her skin, 
Philip bad bought her bouquet of white orchids, their 
Petals powdered faintly with pink spots. 

“Spots of bhood—heart blood," Stella was to think Tre- 

' sentfhully in the years to come, 

4 Nevertheless her artistic sense mitkstonesmocd po the wrest 
in Philip even when she hated and loathed him for the 
creature that he was. 

Young pirl in lovel— 

Wo wonder she had looked radiant that June afternoon: 
no wonder her father and mother, sentimental and oacor- 
ing, had wiped away tears not of sorrow at her doparture, 
but of glacness because their beloved child was so happy. 

She fermembercd trembling with excitement as «he 
changed from ber wedding dress: to her going-away gown 
of off powder bhiec—aorain PRilip's choice—and the 
mcpreys of the same colour which halood her bead mace 
Ber look absurdly young. 

she had run down the stairs from: the small single bed- 
room which had been hers since a child. 

‘Tam ready,” she said to Philip softly. 

He tured to lock at her with that piercter pelance she 
Was to know so well, # glance searching and critical. 

Thin he raised her hand to his lips, a courthy pesture 
with something romantic in it which made her cateh ler 
breath, 

That standing by aemiled wisthilly and envicushy. 

“Such « good-looking Young couple! What girl could ask 
for n better match, or, todeed, a better catch?’ 

How littl they knew! 

Bat really oo ome could be BDamed. If Philip wee an art- 
Et. he wee oko exceedingly clever—clever encuch to 
keep his private life hidden tn a hirge extent even from 
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ena payee: curity of thcen who-wern always: ready 4 


cent a a scandal, to destroy i possible the Pepatenion of the 
‘man in office’. 
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There: were those:-who suepected = good deal tut who 


‘were not prepared or were tow decent-minded to voice 


There were whispers, of course, how could it be other- 


wise? But Stella's parents were not likely to hear them. No 
‘one roised a voice of warning. 


In the years which followed Stella was to wonder who 
knew, who guessed, who suspected, Had Clive Ross been 
one of those rina knew? She thought so, remembering that 
moment on the stairs. 

She had suspected that behind his casual words then 


was deeper meaning. He had seen Philip, he had seen 


the “friend” on whose bebalf be had been called in—one of 
many “friends’. 
Had he pitied and felt sorry for her? 
Or had he merely treated her on the face value, noting. 
professionally the lines under her eyes, the pain which oc- 
cusionally whon she was off her guard was there for all to 


A Pain deeper and more virnlent that any physical one 
cata He be—the pain of disillusionment and horror, of m hiu- 
milintion which she knew wis indeed an witer degrada- 


“hon? 


How well she remembered the first time she was sure, 
the first time she became utterly certain of what she hod 
suspected for a long while. 

one had been courngeous enough to challenge 
with her belief. 

He had not denied any of the things of which she hod 
accused him, merely looked at her with that smile on he 
pee grew later to typify for her the personification 
co 


a you? he said. “You haven't given me the son thatT 


; has turned from him then and rom in a dream-like 
horror ta her own room. 


The snatch of a conversation which had haunted her for 
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8 lone time was exploinéd at’ thal. moment—two wernen 


‘talking af one of the big parties she and Philip bed given 
ot Marsden House. 


She bad gone op to ber bedroom wnexpectedly and had 


heard what. they were saying before they realised that she 


approached them. 

“Rt why, one asked, “did he many? 

"They olways want o son,” the other replied, ‘Tt is part 
OF tee elie." 

‘Wes they always went ocon,* the other replied. 

Te wos what Philip had wanted of her and nothing 
more. 

She thought of herw she Fad loved him, how on their 
honeymoon she had surrendered herself utterly with a 
passion which, springing from tenderness and an awaken- 
ing fowe, had been something too beautiful ond fragile 
to be called by a word which has so often been debased. 

Dry-eved, she had picked up-her coat and prone home. 
She had taken nothing with ber, leaving behind every 
jewel she posteseed with the exeeption of her wedding 
Fringe 


She had come to Philip empty-handed, she told herself, 


‘She would no tske oway cven one of his pife, 


She had ardered the car and driven without o break tho 
fiee-ard-o-half-hoeur joumey—honre. 
As she reached the tovely familiar undulating country- 


wide she bad felt ao quiet peace descend upon her. She was 
‘free: ehe had left all borror and misery behind her; she 


need worry no more, 

[t-scemed that the car could not go fast enough to bring 
her to ber porcots, into the aonms which she knew would 
be outstretched in welcome, As the car turned into the 
drive gate, che sail ta the chawifcur: 

“You can take the car back tonight or firat thing In the 
morning, whichever you wish, I shall not require you 
akprery.” 

She would not want any of Philip's possessions spain, 


she thought exuliantiv.- 


Sho was bome, she was beck where she belonged, 
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= ee eee people, people whom she loved and under- 


‘She had not annaunced her arrival, ond her father and 

mother: tprange up with glad crics of joy at the Might of fer. 

ditin’t you let us know you were coming, darling. 

ant is Philip with youT What a pity! We were just writing 
to him." 

‘Writing to him,” Stelin echoed atupidly. 

“To thank him, darting. Didn't he tell vou? How ike 
him to keep his kind action hidden even from you." 

What has he done? 

Even to ber own cars ber voice sounded strange. 

Her father and mother told her. The mortgage which 
had been on the estate for years had been paid off. Ten 
thousand pounds, not a big sum to Philip, but to the 
Knowleses it wits a fortune. 

‘There were other evidences of his generosity. A mew 
eait—he had laughed at the old ramshackle barouche 
which had carried them about for years. 

Her Father and mother were as pleased with it as a child 
wih a new toy; they told her of plans to improve the 
shooting, Philip was providing an experienced keeper. 

Tt was the one sport ber father loved, and it seemed to 
Stella that he looked younger, his eyes sparkling im antici- 
pation. Tt was Philip this and Philip that... 

our wonderful boshband, darlinm IT don't know what 
we've done to deserve such a splendid son-in-law." 

She had stood there listening, unable to speak, unable to 
break the spell which bound them, not her. How could she 
tell them, how could she find the words to dash their hap- 
Piness to the ground, tumble it-in the cust? 

In a few sentences she could turn their child-like excite- 
ment into horror and disgust. They would be at firat incre- 
Oulous, then stricken. She could mot do itl 

Philip had beaten her and she wes wise enough to pues 
by this: time that he hed done it intentionally, had been 
prepared for just such a moment of panic or hysteria 
Which mught threaten his security, 

He had been forearmed so that she was defeated be- 
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fore the bane even began, defeated utterly ‘ik com 
pletely. She veculd go buck. 

She tad coturmed, and it was her first and last effort at 

defiance. 

She grew up overnight as.she Iny awake in the hens 
which had once been her home bit mow was bat another 
ef Philip's innumerable possessions. Now he possessed her 

whole world. 

And oe, ten,” Stella whispered. 

‘That-was the truth; be hed beaght her fust ss be hed 
bought all the antiques which made Morden House more 
of a muscum than «a home, as he bought the jewels, furs, 

samc clothes which meade her--onme of the most envied 
wWimen in socicty. 
' "They were his, not hers: she was a puppet on which he. 
hong bis gods. 

She never forzot this in. the Yeurs thet followed. “The 
(greal omeraids which Philip gave her at (Christmas she ac- 
cepiead as na present purchased for himecl!. 

He was lovisth in his presents, for he kept Op appear 

ences with such erace. aod such skill that somectimes. # 
found ithard to believe her own thoughts about him, 

But alwave, tndernmcoth everthing he did, she Knew 
there was shrewdness amd the calculating thought of one 
who is prepored for anv contingency, however unlikely, 

“Bo T do you credit?’ she hod asked him once, bitterly, 
as ahe came downstairs ready for a Court ball, 

Her dress of gold lame moulded her figure and agninst 
it she wore the pizgeon-bleod rubies: which Philip had re- 
cently bought In India for her. She was an cxotic figure 
and yer breath-takingly lovely. 

Philip looked at ber with the pleasure which he extend- 
ed to al] offers dart. 

He paid her an extravagant compliment, in the delight- 
ful tones which he always used towards her ond which doe- 
ceived everyone save herself. Stee had not replied. 

With that new dignity which bad been bor in her after 
her marriage she had preceded him through the: great of- 
nile hall to where their car was walting outside, They had 
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fet spoken . mntil they were half-way. rade Buck- 
ingharn Palace, then Philip had suid: 
‘T chose well, Stella, when I asked you to marry nic.” 
Tt was then that she had thrustat him bitterly: 
‘Save in one particular.’ 
They both knew to what she referred and he had turned 
towards ber, seeking in the light of the strect lamps to 
read the expression on her face. 
“Would you sill like a child?" he asked. 
She had not expected the question from him and she 
had shrunk away from him in horror. 
“Sot now," she said, “never, never—not now [ know." 

Then Philip had Isughed, 

*Perhaps after al) 1 made a mistake,” he said cruecily. ‘T 
should have chosen someone of my own world—the world 
that accepts the unexpected." 

‘I wish to God you had," Stella answered, “—but it is too 
Lote." 

There was more of a question than @ statement in ber 
words. 

There was jist a faint hope in her heort that Philip 
would fet her po, that there wae some way out, some way 
that she herself could not pereeive, 

But he had echoed ber words finally and irrevocably: 

Yes, it is too late." 

And she hac known then that he would not fet her po, 

She was useful to him, she was ornamental and he was 
as proud of ber as he was of his paintings, of his brary, 
and of his collection of snuif-boxes—just another possession 
spy Seas ol seat ae in ea dae nd eel lr as Fi 
to own, 

‘There yas no way out. 

‘She had thought then of thet old couple down in Here- 
fordshire; she remembered their excitement and their pleas- 
ure over the things Philip continued to give them. 

The last time she had seem ber fother be hod tolked 
incessantly of the shooting prospects for the autumn, By 
such straws she wus beld, straws which had the binding 
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high Stella stepped out on to the red carpet. 

How strange it seemed now, looking back on oe 
years, that ake eculd weoall Very little save of Philip. ‘Hox : 
hatred of him and her repugnance to his very presence. 
hod filled her mind to the exclusion of all cise. ie 

Sto hol acted na howess in London, Paria and the Sanh 
of France, she met everyone who was famous of notable 
in-at least three svorids. 

There were Philip's political friends and enemies, the 
word of art in which he was looked on as a Kind of pa- 
fron saint, and the changing Kaleidoscope called society 
which franed upon him becauwse he was both tich ond 
important. 

People, and more people—famowe, notorious, regal, 
Witty and talented: yet to Stella they were jost faces: she 
moved in their midst ike a woman in a dream. 

‘Beautiful, but duntb,” was how she once heard someone: 

It waa one of Philip's particular friends and the agreed 
with Hin. 

‘Dumb because T have nothing to s2y." she thought to 
bereelf: ‘dumb becouse Tam living a life that is wtteriy de- 
teatnhis." 

Few people guessed how lonely she was. Sometimes 
when she had an hour to spare between the engngements 
which were recorded for her so ably by on cficient secre 
tary she would wonder what to do with herself. 

Al home she was always conscious of Philip, of his in- 
firence, of his taste, so that the very books she drew out 
of the book-shelves would lose their attraction because he 
hod chosen and paid for them. 

(nee she hed dismiteed ber cor and walked inte the 
coolness of a little church. 

She had sat there, wondering if she could find soma 
peace from ber misery, and despair, but abe had bese ae un- 
able to pray. 

‘She felt as if every motion within her was frozen—froe- 
zen into a barciness and into a detached, one-point concen- 
trutien which waa merely a hatred of her husband. 
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“Then when she wis nearly thirty, when she had believed 


herself to have become merely a mechanical dell, a scplLter= 
rel in a revolving cage which must po oon recund becouse 


there's no other course open, she had met Bertram 
s She had been: ‘at Ranelagh watching Philip's pio tearm 






“mounted on the best and most expensive ponies beat good 


and sporting opponents who had not, however, the horse- 
flesh with which to compete with them, 

As she had watched. a silent spectator, her sunshade 
protecting her from the hot rays of the sun, she hed heard 
a man’s voice behind her say: 

{Of cottree there's no doubt that Marsden can nde, but T 
never have liked him-and 7] never will." 

Someone shushed the speaker into silence ond then 2s 
the chukker ended and Stella rose to go te the pavilion she 

to sec a woman she knew slighily with a_tall, 
pood-looking fiir voung man. 

She had smiled; but the woman, obviously uncomfort- 
able in case the conversation had been overheard, had 
Hsen to ber feet, talking gushingly in ber desire to eradi- 
cate a bad impression. 

‘Dear Lady Marsden, won't you come to. tea on Thurs- 
day?—it would be so nice to sec you. I've got the Belgian 
Ambassador coming—such a chamming man and I know 
he is one of your devoted slaves." 

Stella had refused, pleading another engarement: but 2s 
op aia to go, the woman, stil] insistently friendly had 
Sait: 

"Tf you are going up to the pavilion we will walk with 
you. When the game is finished perhaps you ond Sir Philip 
will come and have a drink." 

Tt was then she head made nm gesture towards her com- 
panion. 

“By the- wey, FT don't think you know Captain 
Anmmetrong." 

Stella. bowed, but Bertram Armstrong held mat his hand 
and she had been forced to extond hers. 

As she felt his towch something strange happened, some- 
thing within her guivered and came to life again, some- 
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thing which she believed to hove been dead for eight 


yearn. 

She ralted her eves to his, he was much taller thin she 
was, and it seemed to her that his blue eyes held. some- 
thing tesicdes admiration in the glance that he gave her, 

A Timisage. or was it me; recoimition!’—ihe melting 
of two people who were predestined to hove each orber. 

She wee certsin of nothing save thet she suddenly felt 
young and unexpectedly say. 

She laughed ond talked with cose as they walked 
towards the pavilion and when Philip was found to be 


changing, she: snuntered away beside Bertram Armstrong: 


into the shade of the trees on the tee lawn. 

A conventional beginning, as conventional av her mect- 
ing with Philip, and vet it had changed her whole life for 
ber in the months that followed. 

Withim:a week she had known herself to be in love, aod 
in iowe as she had never dreamt thoe she could be. 

Once spring bad come and supplanted the winter of her 
being, she knew a happiness she had never known in ber 
life before. She was as elod and radiant 2s @ young. girl 

Por Bertram, satiated with the charms of many women 
whom he hod loved neither wively nor too well, she hoc 
an atiraction which he had never experienced before. 

He, fimo, fell in love and it was bke the mecting of two 
sirong rivers, 

They could nather hide the joy they felt In each other's 
Brie Hecwuse they were drown one to the other by na mag- 
met who streneth would mot be denied, 

0 far as Stella was concerned she lived only for these 
moments of the day when Bertram was with her, When he 
was not there she thought of him and «st night she 
dresmed- of hin. 

Por samc time she was content, too content to ask ber 
Bclf where she was drifting or what this could possibly 
men im her life. 

Despite the fife she had Jed ond the people she had 
known ¢he was amazingly innocent, and where ber own 
feclings were concerned completely unsophisticated. 

Then just ot the height of their happiness, when Stella 
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was blossoming because of it into a new beauty she had 
Reever possessed before, war was declared. 


As she thought of that mofment Stella stirred resilesdy 


dn her great gold bed at Trenton Park. A stab of pain re- 


warded her reckless movernent. 
But she told herself that it was but a pale shadow of 


what she had felt when she had realised that war must 
inevitably separaic her from Bertram. 


“How I loved him! she whispered. 
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tt was fealowsy more than curiosity which made Hetry 
tum towards the south wing when she went upstairs. 
Alice was hovering on the landing, waiting to give her o 


mexsage from Mutron. She waved her on one side wand 


moving down the thickly carpeted cormtdors reached the 


Dolphin suite. 


Stella's ourse was filling in some charts, but she jumped 
fo ber feet ot the sight of Mrs. Hayton and snuled a wel- 
Cre. 

All the nurses: liked Hetty—che took core that they 
should, She was the perfect Commandante from. their 
pont of view, always pleasant, always gracious, yet appar- 
ently without any desire to criticise or interfere, 

What was more, Hetty was wise enough to see that the 
good things of life were ‘provided in the staff room. When 
there were peaches und grapes for the patienis, thore was 
so some allotted for the nurses, 

“This was appreciated, for in many private convalescent 
homes those on whom the well-being of the patients de- 
pend are often forgotten. 

Hetty Hayton was 2 clever woman; she had heand too 
many comments on the. behaviour of Americans towards 
servants not to watch her step very carefully. 

Actually, undernenth a superficial gelf-assirance and 
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wellleamt polecs she was ufrald of those whom she 


thought of as her "inferlors’. 
‘How are you, Nurse? Hetty asked new, holding out 
her hand in what sbe believed to be a truly democratic 


‘Wery well, thank you, Mrs. Hayton. It's nice to be 
down here again,* 

Nurse Benson was one of Clive’s ©pecial nurses whom 
he kept for his moet difficult cases: This was mot the firet 
time- she had came te Trenton Park and abe hoped it 
would be by no mens the last, 

“It's delightful to have you; and how is your paticni? 
Hetty inguired, 

“She hack a very good night last night. Would you Hke to 
ace her, Mn. Hayton?t 

"T don't want to disturb Lady Marsden if she is too tired 
to see me, but if she is fecling strong enough I'd just love 
to have a peep at her, T won't keep her Jong, of course.” 

"Tm sure she'd like to see you, Mra. Hayton,” Nurse 
Benson answered with an accent on the pronoun. "Woukl 
you mind wailing a moment? 

She passed softly from her own room into Stella's. 

As soon a8 she had: gone, Hetty looked round swiftly 
noting the new udditions to the rooms, charts, medicine 
bottles and equipment, and Insily two or three letters lying 
om the table ready for posting. 

Tt waa part of the training that she hed learnt in Mew 
York under Clement which made her mead the addresses 
on ofl three envelopes. ; 

Such curiosity had in the past rewarded them over and 
over again when there had been a business deal to put for- 
ward, something to gain by fearing o litth about the pri- 
vote life of the man with whom they were negotisting, 

Now Hetty was looking for a clue which would tell ber 
of Stellan Moreden's private life, but she was disappomted, 

nc of the betters was addressacd to Morse Benson's 
home, the other to fellow nurses at the hospital in Lon- 
dion, 

Heitw had hardiv replaced the top envelope when she 
heard the door open behind ber. 
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She was too well trained to start to die anything which 
might make her appear qullty: instead she bent forward 





‘over the table mijisting « picture on the wall and then 


turned with ease and a disarming amile to the nurse who 
wos wailing. — 

Well’ she inquired. 

‘Lady Marsden will see you." Morse Benson replied. 

Hetty had the impresdon that the ntirsee had accom- 


fished something and she guested that Stella had at first 
refused to see ber and then been overruled by Nurse's in- 


sistence. 

Nurse Benson held open the door and Hetty poessed 
through it into the Dolphin bedroom. 

The blinds were already drawn and the curtains pulled; 
the room was in serni-darkness, for with the excenlion of 
a fire there was only one hgeht by the beclside and that was 


Shaded. 


Gently, Helty moved towards the bed, As she grew nc- 


‘custemed to the dim light she looked into the wide, dark 


eyes which were one of Stella's most remarkable and 
beautiful features. 

‘She's lovely still,” was Hetty’s first thought. 

ehe Knew that ehe had hoped Stella's Winmess might in 


“spome way have dimmed that loveliness which cven ber en- 


emies had been forced to acknowledge. 

‘How are you, Stella? 1 am sorry that you have been so 
il.” 

Tt was charicteristic of Hetty that she should use 
Stella's Christian mane, 

They had never been on such intimate terms in the past, 
but now that che knew Stella would be tom weak to resent 
the familiarity or of least to protest against it, she ostab- 
lished their acquaintanceship on a different footing, 

‘I'm better, thank you," Stella replied. 

Her voice was low and she mace no effort to raise it. 

“Clive has been wonderful as usunl, I bear." 

Hetty could not prevent berself from speaking of him. 
What waa more, shee: Wanted to ace Saciia’s reactron., 

“Se they bed) oma." 

Stella's tone was cool and impersonal and yet Hetty was 
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Tot mutisited. Because she was in love berself she must 
force Seiselt nok be rpeak of Chive even, witia it sharpened 
the pain of her jealousy: 

‘He's a splendid person and most attractive, don't you 
think so? I'm ini that acne of his; dans 

Even os she said: the wonky she fell they ware: vulsor 
end (i-timed, bat there waa no change in the expression of 
Stolla’s face: it showed ncither interest nor distuete. 

Sie merely made no reply, lying there limp and iInani- 
citngie, the «lark shadows under her eyes sceming [io ene 
hance ber beauty ruther than detract fram it, 

Suddenly Hetty felt uneasy, she wished she had not 
Ome, wished—becoime in some wuys. she was peculiarly 
gensitive to ntmosphere—thet she had- never made thal 
fiat 1-judged remark. 

“But I musin't tire you, Stella dear," she said quickly. "If 
there is anything you want you know you have only to atk 
for it, We love having you here and Clive is quite certain 
that we shall do our usual good work by bringing you 
back to perfcct health." 

"Thank Fou." 

There: was o peuse before Stella spoke; It seemed to 
Hetty as if she had to force the words between her lips. 

Hetty turned towards the door, then came back. 

"There's only one thing,” she said, ‘which 1 hove forgot- 
ten to ask you. Isn't there anyone with wham you'd tike. 
Mme to communicate, some momber of your family? I'd be 
only too delighted te part then mp." 

"There's no one, thank you," 

Stella's voice was so hrw Hetty hind to listen intently to 
hear her words, then the light falling on her bond as .it lay 
in the white sheet attracted Hetry's attention. 

It wes a lovely hand, slim-fingered, with oval nails, ond 
it lay there limp and defencetess, but it aroused in Hetty a. 
foahistic anecity, a desire tho strike and hurt the beautiful 
worn to whorn it belonged, 

Wheat about Bertram Armstrong? she ssked. "Wouldn't 
you like to see him? Poor boy, he must have been desper- 
Riehy anos alot yore," 

Just for a second she thought that ber shot bad missed 
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its mark. that Stella was going to show no more sign of n= 
Then she saw that alowly the fingers of Stella's hand 
| the pool of light were pressing—no, dig- 
| soft f the sheet. 
mething | gos Bealtad fir Faekey "Wes pleeaed Sonne- 
thing within her rejoiced that she bad at feast roused some 
ent ae ce ae whom she was afraid. 
rot tlosacsineleggai es relaxed again: it had boon just o 
moment's on or maybe a momentary panic. 

4 yout wish to see anyone." 

Stella spoke Ss hivpeir abattoir ort and she cloeed her eyes 
as if dismissing Hetty from her sight and from the room. 

Hetty went quietly away, but she tingered to talk with 
Mure Benson, 

‘I wish there was something I could do for Lady Mor- 
den," she said. “She ison old friend of mine and T hate to 
see ber like this. She tells me there is nothing she wants, 
but f can't help feeling she would tke some of her own 
Particular friends to come and visit her. You must try to 
pereusee ber to agree later on, Nurse; fou know how 

Tehoild be to pot them op," 

"You aro so kind, Mrs. Hayton,” Murse Benson replied. 
Sd one docen’t get well at Trenton Park they'd not get 
well anywhere-—that's what I always say and I know Ma- 
tron agrees with me." 

“ats my litt contribution townrds the war effort,” Hetty 

; “bul war or no war, I hate to sce suffering and n= 
happiness. I don't know bow you can stand it, Nurse, yeor 
after year. T admire you more than I can possibly aay.’ 

‘Oh now, Mrs. Hoyton, you mustn't talk to oe like that 
when We know what you da,” 

Well, if. you can think of anything Lady Marsden 
would like, fet me know—it doesn’t matter what it is, we 
Tmtust try to get it for her. The sky's the limit, as my coun- 
trymen say.” 

‘Tm sure Lady Marsden will be grateful.” Murse Benson 
said in a tone of voice which told Hetty only too clearly 
een Sine ree eae carina thet Stella would be nothing of 
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TT mutt hurry-now, Murse, Don't foreet—you and I 
must co-operate to pet Lady Marsden on ber feet.’ 

She paused at the door and, apparently ax an after= 
thought came to the pomt of the whole. conversation, 
AE wonder if she would like to ‘see Cuptain—no, 1 be-- 
lieve it's Major—Anuostrong? He used to be a very dear 
friend of hers, He has telephoned, of course?’ 

“Major Armstrong,” Nurse Benson repeated doubtfully. 
‘Wo, I don't think so;-I don't remember the name at all 
‘There's been such a lot of enqiiirres, OF ooure, Bot 1 don't 
recall! anyone of that name," 

“Perhaps be's abrooct,” Hetty sah carclessly. "That's the 
trouble with thit war, all one’s friends have disappeared 
inte the blue and one hears nothing of then. Good night, 
Nurse." 

‘Good nicht, Mrs. Hayton.” 

Nurse Benson turned with # amile of sélf-catisfacton 
inte ber patient's moon. 

She would have liked to discuss Helty's visit, bot nae 
was lying with her face turned away from the light, ber 
eyes tightly closed, und after hovering for «a moment 
hoping that she might rouse herself to speak, Nurse Benson 
went back to ber charts. 

Stelle lay very still. She had no desire to talk to anFone 
and yet for the first time since ber accident sho was: feel- 
Ing more alive. 

She waa aware that her lee head accelerated and that 
her heart was throbbing. throbbing relenticssly and ‘with 
mn enwtion which could not he denied, _ 

Ridiculous that Hetty Hayton’s word: should have this 
effect on her ond yet the mere found of Bertram 
Armstrong's name had been a shock. 

She bord beliewed these pest weeks that mever apnin 
would she be capable of feeling anything save a dumb 
deapnit, «a deere to escape from heme? -oand from the 
werkd: but there was nothing limp and languid in what she 
Was feeling now. 

It Was many emotions in one—anger, hatred, heiples= 
mess, and an aching empliness. 

How childish, bow utterly futile, she told bereelf, it all 
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wns, anc. yet she could not prevent all this ond mich omone 
besides ous aroused within her hike o benapiog fame at the 
thought of Bertram , 

Bertram, with his fair huir brushed back from o square 
forehead, his Bluc eyes twinkling with laughter—so easily, 
so quickly roused, 

How he had enjoyed. everything, how happy she had 
been to enjoy life again because she was sceing it through 
his eyes rather than through ber own—prejudiced, cynical 
and disillusioned! 

How ridiculousty hatppry they had been, so happy that 
the remembrance of it appeared to be all glowing colours, 
gold and green, yellow and sky bine! 

Sturomer days in the park when they hod met and taken 
the dogs for a walk ... moonlit nights when they had mo- 
tored out of London to sit talking in some isolated flere 
wood of in-a Held silvered and touched with magic by the 
moonlight. | 

They Bad been in love—itn love os only two young peo 
ple can lovwe—and she had bern young cnough in heart if 
mot in years, [ft seemed to her that Heriram was everything a 
man should be—straightfonrvord and honest, unsubtle and 
Truc, 

‘Just an ordinary Englishman," wit how he often spoke 
of himself and she felt that fH summed him up so per- 
fectly, for that was what she desired. 

A man who was meither brilliant mor exotic, successful 
nor perverted, just o man whe wanted the real and decent 
things of life ewen as-she wanted them, s man who loved 
her and whom she loved. 

They were together for every possible moment before 
the war and after it had siurted, and because Stella was in 
love it completed ber happiness that she could give Ber- 
trim some of the things that he had always wanted. 

Bertram was poor. He had managed to enjoy loxury be- 
cause he was popular and because people were alwys 
willing. to entertain an unattached, attractive young man. 

But there were many litth: things that he lacked and it 
pave Stella exquisite pleasure to be able to present them to 





‘A pold cigarette creer, sapphine ana dinero ‘links, - 
paar of Purdey guns ... she scught always for some way 


of expressing ber happiness: and her love. 
When - 


she found that it was possible for Bertram to- 


hunt during the winter months she had not grudged the 
bours be mist spend away from: ber but had been content 
to buy him the best hunters procurnble 

“They are my present to you, darling,” she sald, ‘and by. 
thet I mean o réal present oot something that is-a contin- 
wal drain upon your pocket’ 

He bad demurred, but finally she had been allowed to 
pay for their keep. 

Race horses Were the next step. Stella had cevrer. been 
interested in racing, but when Bertram took ber with him 
to) trace moectings #he learned o good deal about the “sport 
of kings” ond was infected by his enthusiasm. 

“Ve will own them topether,” Stellu. saicdl when Bertram 
protested that he would not -ailow ber to purchase for him 
a hore: which he admired and which had been pointed out 
to him asta foture winner, 

Tey. mare obviotesly CaAonol appear, ‘but we shall know, 
Wie will divide tha winnings between us." 

These joint interesta seemed to draw them closer, of 
lene wo Stelle believed. 

It was only 2 step from hunters and race horses to tak- 
ing «a really decent flat for Bertram. Stella had always 
hated the uncomfortable bachelor apartments where be 
bad resided for many years. 

"Think. of the scandal,” Stella sail, ‘Tf F was killed-in an 
Qir raid and we were both found dead in a bachelor buikd- 
ing." 

Actually ashe did not care very much what wae said of 
What Was- suspected Where «he and Bertram were -con- 
oemcd, 

She waa happy for the firet time since her marriage: 
fndoed for the first time in ber life. She was learning what 
it was to be in love, and she was reckless with an un- 
balanced recklessness which comes from years of repres- 
shon. 

Neither of them ever mentioned the pussibillty of Stella 
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Belting o divorce from: Philip. Stella hen that she would 
never ask her bushand for it and she knew, too, that even 
were she to beg Philip for one he would never grant it. : 

In his position even to be the innocent party in a di- 
vworce would be both damaging and detrimental. 

The public expect their legislators to be Uke Caesar's 
wife—Philip had no intention of involving himeacif tn any- 
thing so unsavoury as the scandal and chatter of the di- 

TOrce Couris. 


ey Only omce did he make any reference to Stella's behav 
four, She had come bome in the carty hours of the morn- 
ing during o very bad air raid. Bertram was on leave and 
they bod been together every possible moment. 

He brought ber back ina taxi. As she let horaclf in with 
na iatchkey through the great iron and glass door she be- 
cume aware that somconc wus atanding in the doorway of 
the library. 

She mowed across the marble ball guessing who it was, 
at the same time wncertain because of the dim lights, 
Shoded and datkencd because of the black-out regulations. 
‘Then Fhilip had apoken. 

"T-was beginning to be worried about you." 

There was sarcastic mole im his Voice and she walked 
across the hall to face him, 

“You needn't have been. I am quite capable of looking 
after myself.” 

“You were never capable of that,’ he replied. 

He stepped aside for her to pass him into the library 
where the fire was burning and where there were sand- 
witches and drinks [oid wut On f silver tray, 

‘How wrong you are,” Stella aid, 

“On the contrary | am right," Philip replied, ‘and, inci- 
dentally, I have your interests at heart, which is more than 
can be said of some of your friends and notably the 
geotleman with whom you have been tonight." 

T have my own friends, Philip, as you have yours,” 
Stella sid warningely. 

‘T am not quarreiling about that, but T would remind 
you, my dear, that you are alse my wife." 

‘Isn't it a little fate in the day to remember that? 
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On the contrary, I have always remembered it most — 

Punctiliously—in public." 
“There wos a slight pause before the last two words, 
Philip was mocking her, she knew thal, and suddenly she 
felt tired and Weaponiess. He was too strong, teo fienmicia- 
thle for her. 

What do you want me to do? she asked, ond despite 
every resolution her voice quivered. She knew that she 
was: afraid. 

"These raid are getting on your nervcs, Philip replied 
lightly. “i want you to accompany me bomeorrow to stay 
the week-end with the Prime Minister—nothing more for 
‘Snhidabbe than thal We ar invited together and | have. 2ac- 
cepted for us both." 

‘Nothing more formidabte than that'— 

But Stelln knew that she had been warned, nnd some- 
how, unrasonably and quite inexplicably, she wee mor 
afraid of fir bnetband than she bad ever been before. 

The months passed, Bertram’'s regiment was not sent 
abroad; it was moved from one part of England to an- 
Oftrer, but always thers were those ecstatic moments when 
he could pet leave, 

Stella had hinted ta Bertram that they mast be a little 
more circumspect and to ber surprise Bertram became the 
more punctiliogs of the Lisle 

‘ve got to profect yuu,” he said more than once. 

Although she thohieved it showed his lowe for her nhe 
wis also vaguely resentful of the times when he would 
WEBS care and refuse to allow her‘to sped some precios 
time with him because of what people would say. 

“Thev sav! Whal say they? Lei them sav? she quoted 
more than once. 

But the arrcument wes unconvincing for the shadew of 
Philip was ever behind her and deep in ber heart she had 
the uneasy feeling that their by li-would mot be so perfect 
were it mot for the money she could ond did spend on Ber- 

There were, however, still so mandy compensations that 
she wire happy through the summer of 144). 

Murschen House wos taken over by the Ministry of 
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Food; their London residence was first blitzed, and then a 
year later, when it had been repaired, commandecred by 
the Americans. 

Philip hed taken another house in London; it was amall- 
er and she felt more at home in: it. Rertram's flat remained 
untouched all through the raida, 

Stella wes at Marden when she received the news of 
Philip's death. She was writing a letter tH Bertram: ahe 
hal dined alone and was sitting in front of the fire, n writ- 
ing block on ber knee, when sho was told she was wanted 
on the telephone. | | 

For some time she could hardly take in what they told 
ber, i seemed Linen. 

Ever since the beginning of the war she had been afraid 
for Bertram; there was Bardly a night she bad not won- 
dered whether she might wake in the morning to find he 
had been either killed by a borob or sent abroad. 

obe bad hardly thought about Philip as being involved 
in danger. 

His job at the Air Ministry was an exceptionally impor- 
tant one, but be seldom Jeft the ground and: he himscif ap- 
peared to accept the raids with that cynical detachment 
which was, in these days, his outlook on life, 

so much of what Philip enjoyed and liked had passed 
away, 

His art treasures bad been stored, his pictures placed 
below ground for protection, the famous carvings ot Mars- 
den Howse covered up to prevent their being broken or in- 
jured by bombs or carchessnesa. 

Without the almost oriental splendour of his back- 
ground Philip lost much of his personality, 

Stella found that she bad always pictured him standing 
at the head of the great murble staircase or sitting at the 
end of the many-leaved dining-room teble, a handsome 
and distinguished host, witty in his conversation yet of an 
inreproachable dignity. 

Philip working in an office, Philip spending his life at 
important conferences and meetings, was mot the Philip 
ahe had known in the past, 

It wos difficult to remember that this stranger who hur- 
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oritd in and out of the hone at odd hours, 











terial portfolios and followed by a flock of accreini 
the husband she hud hated and lonthed with a passion 
which had supplanted all other emotions. 

She hac also o reluctant admiration for Philip. 

There was no denying that he was magnificent in his 
own way end now that be became more human, less 


frightening to her personally, she found abe could be indi 


ferent even to the point of forgetfulness. Bot dead! 

That seemed impossible, 24 impossible to beleve An to 
know what to do mow that the martyrdom of hemelf had 
oom: to an end Te . 

A manyrdom which she had accepted and which had 
become such an intrinsic part of ber life as to become a 
habit. 

After the first bewilderment came the Enowledee of 
frecdom, freedom from all-she had loathed and all she had 
shrunk from, from all that had turmed her from a warm, 
alfectionate young girl into a hard, revengeful woman. 

Then cume-another thought, 

ahe was free, free to marcy, free te heve chikiten, fo 
live a normal life, the ordinary life of an Englishwoman 
with an ordinary Englishman—with Beriran. 

There waa sich wonder and spendour in that thought 
that for a long time she was balf afraid to face it, laullf 
afraid to express it oven to herself, 

it was Bertram who had no doubts in the mafter, who 
wre fo her in his usual plein way after hearing of 
PFRilip’s death and: started his leteor— 

"My darling wife-to-be." 


Z 


Ne one would have believed, Stella thought to herself, that 
She um Bertram were not lovers. 
Yet although it bad seemed to ber that pothing could. 
fed. 
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‘Tt ix too late now," she fold herself, ‘after nine—nearly 
ten—vears.of marred life, to become confidential with the 
husbard f hate and despise." 

She had not wonted to confide in any one. The boneliness) 
she had experienced during the years of ber marriage had 
given her the sirengih to stand alone. 

Untike other women who must talk not only of thet: 
problems bat of their happiness. She wos silent. 

Locking back ahe meaited that even-to Bertram. she oe 
remained silent about 20 many things. Once, laughingly, he 
called her ‘my bentrtiful Sphinx." 

She resented the descripiton at the time, assired him 
that she bad no secrets from hirn. 

But she had: bottled up ber emotions too long, im- 
prisoned her feelings too closely behind a wall of pride ond 
rescrve: the barriers would not dissolve at will or even be- 
fore the fiery onstaught of fove. 

When she wes with Bertram she fcit--2s if-she-was a- 
child oesino. 

There wae sheer delight in playing the child with Ber- 
tram, in letting him tease her, hm throwing »askle her 
worldly airs as she might threw aside her jewels, in being 
ahy so that ter eves fell beneath his when his love-«making 
eceime moc ardent, in feeling that catch fn her breath, 
that suffocation in ber. throat when she Joved bim aimost 
to breaking point. 

She Wiis very near at times to losing her resolution, to 
forsaking her own stundard of purity, 

The child in her would not have been able to withstand 
Bertram, he was too compelling, tao MmMaegortio aoa withal 
too irmmesistibly ottractive, 

But the woman who had saffered, who had watched her 
TOU po bor, was-mok sch simple. She knew thot i was easy 
to fall anf far more difficult to rise again. 

So the months puscsed. Moments of happiness came 
back te her as they flew by on wings. 

A moment when they had been riding cogetier over tine 
ioawns in Sussen. the wind on their faces; both of them 
fished anal breathing a little quicker after a sharp gallop. 

she tured to make some lnughing remark to Bertram 
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‘nd he bent across the intervening spece Heder them fo 
take her hand, 


*‘Ladore you,” he said etiddcler ly. 

stheir eyek met it was 2 moment of wonder, a moment 
of transfiguration within herself so that she felt that the 
workd could hold nothing more plorious. | 

Nearly all her memories were centred out of deore 
they were in vivid contrast to the cxotic atmosphore of 
Philip's houses and of Philip's own prescnce. 

Stella fancied there was somethirg oriental in Philip 
which must respond always to o superheated atmosphere, 
toa fragrance of bol-house flowers, to a too soft, too |ux- 
uriows comfort. 

Bertram brought with him a breath of fresh sir. There 
was nothing sinister or subtle about him and being on all- 
round athtete he kept himself extraordinarily fit. 

Stella leomt! of bis background. His parents had |! 
poor But of a good fomily, bis father had commanded a 
well-known Lancer regiment and was killed in the summer 
of 7918. 

He was an only son, brought op 1 Taye his mother, spoilt, 
and taught to belicwe that Bethine: in the world was too 





good for him. 


Life without money wes uncomfortable, Bertram never 
that he did not want the things money: could 


buy—his very frankness disarming. 


‘Tl oughin't to tnke these things from you," be kept 
saying ta Stella, ‘but I want them so much." 

‘You linow it pleases me to give them to you,’ Stella 
would answer, ‘and what is the wee of money lying in the 
bank? Tcan't spend it-all." 

Unspoken, the thought lay between them that it was 
Philip's money they used in such ways; and yet, thinking 


of what-she had suffered, Stclia told berscif she was justi- 
fied in doing what she liked with the vast sums he gave 


‘Ten not hurting him in any way," she told a conscrence 
which would not be entirely stilled, and she knew that at 
least was tree, 

oO long os she behaved with dignity in public, so long as 
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she remained Philip Maredén’s wife in name, be would not— 
complain. 

Bult Philip's death changed everything. 

Stella knew then for the first time how heavy a clond 
‘hod always rested upon her, how. subconsciously it ‘had 
dimmed even her love for Bertram because, in the back- 
pround, PHilip was always watching, waiting like an adder 
ready to strike, 

It took her nearly a month to ae to the full her 
(position, to see with ber own eyce definitely stated im legal 
documents the vase estates she owned, the mums of nvoney 
which were hers, 

Tt was not without irony that Pillip hod troosted her, 
ancl she found that be hed left in her hands a number of 
pemoenal requests, == 

Up to the very last be bod kept up appearances, his WIT] 
was conventional and formal—splendid bequests to well- 
‘known hospitals and charities, eenerouws [irgacices fo ser- 
wants, pensioner und impoverished relations, (he resijue 
fnrore to bis wife, 

But for Stella o sealed letter telling her of things which 
Were to be done for those ‘friends’, some she knew, some 
‘She had waguecly sispected. 

Tt. was o distasteful, degrading task, but she carried it 
Mt conscientiously, exactly as she was instructed, 

When everything was finished she burned Philip's letter 
ond felt. os she watched the flimes lick greedily at his-fine, 
elicated hondwriting, she was burning yet mnother trace 
of him from her life. 

She could newer be entirely free. of him, that she 
knew—whit he had bern and what he had done was 
Hamped upon ber mind and scul us permanently, as inef- 
faceably as she carried for the world to sce his name snd 
his inheritance, 

“The wealthy Lady Mareden!" 

Already, « few weeks after Philip's death, she was [nun- 
dated with requests for help; charities besieged her, imvpor- 
tunste friends sat on her doorstep or hing on the tele 
phone asking—alwave asking for something. 

ahe wos wiling cnough to pive them money, that wos 
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assy. bot ft wre mot so ensy to escape from those who 
+ 10d to fionise ber now that she was. an unatteched 
woman of mestred position with oa very big dowry. 

Within three months of Philip having died she began to 
Sense ihe matrimonin! attentions of mothers with cligihle 
sons who pressed her to come and stay. 

‘T know you are still in mourning, dear, bot Jimmy will 
be home on leave and would so like to see you. Just a 
family party.” | | 

There were, of course, n farge nomber of her friends 
who were quite certnin—as Bertram was—that when the 
period of mourning was over they would be asked fo a 
quiet but important litte wedding, 

Stella's women friends spoke of it quite openty. 

“Whal are you going to wear, darling? I always think a 
second wedding’s so difficult." 

Tt was-hard to avoid being forced into a discussion, but 
Stella managed to remain aloof, to leave them guessing aa 
to what were her intentions or plans. Only with Bertram 
were the barriers down at last. 

“When ane Wwe poing to get married? be asked her, tak- 


ing it for granted that she would be his, 


“We must wait a year,’ she replied, answering aa frankly 
as he had spoken, neither prevaricating nor pretending. 

It wheese [tke him, this direct approach as he got out of 
the train at Victoria Station. 

She bad pone up to him ameng the hurly-borly of pos- 
senpers, of troops moving to snd fro, of families with hig- 
gupee looking anxiously for o.taxi—and without ony other 
-sietard save the clasping of hands, he bad decided their 

Te 

“A year! he exclaimed. ‘It's «2 long hime." 

‘Tt would be a mistake... ." Stella stopped, 

She had been going to say‘ mistake to rush things” and 
then ale realised thai was not what she meant. 

What she wanted to say was that Philip had heen an 
Important person and they must bury him decentiy, yet 
she cenald not bring herself to mention his mame ot this 
moment. 
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Philip must not intrude on this new happiness, this feel- 
ing of freedom and buoyancy, 
She hed come up to Londen. to asst Bertram ool a 


4 week after Philip's death had been announced, 


Three days cartier she hod seen: Philip's ashes scattered: 
in accordance with his wishes over the high ground at 
Muaracten. 

Tt had been 0 ceremony of great beauty and carried out 
entirely as ordered by Philip in his instructions to his ex- 
Sntore. 

Tt wea strange to think thet af forty-three be. should 
have planned his own funeral service, should have antici 
pated that his death might be early—he, so oman who had: 
never been in ony danger other than might happen. to the 
moat ordinary civilian. 

"Pethaps be wos prophetic," Stella said, then shrank 
from the momory of their last meeting. 

She was afraid to remember it, that was the truth, for 
recalling Philip's words ashe was afraid of the implication 
of them. 

They hed been alone fn their private wing at Marsden 
House, the only port which had not been taken over by 
the Ministry. 

Stella was surprised that Philip bod come down alone 
for the week-end, 

Usually be brought a party, telephoning the housekeeper 
or the secretary a few hours before he artived,. His guests 
Were generally Cabinet Ministers or heads of the fighting 
forces, 

Philip was a busy person ond Stelin bad the idea that 
because he was busy be hod little private Efe and little in- 
terest in anything save-his work. When he arrived alone be 


oomplisined of a. oohd. 


‘Would you like to go to bed?" she inquired; but he 
shook his head, 
“Ae will dine together. It is-a long time since IT hed the 
pleasure of your company to myself," 
She agreed with an indifference which for once was 
genuine, ber thoughts were centred on Bertram and the 
TO 





Jetter he had written her that morning, He had hinted 


there was a possibility of his. going abroad shortly. 

had bad these scares ever since the war started, 
but cach time her beort beat quicker in anticipation. 
She wos justi os much afraid for him oa she had: been 


‘when the declaration of war in September, 1939, had 


brought her fear for her persona! happiness and for the 
love which was only fost beginning to reven! itself, 
When dinner was over, an excellent meal despite rmtion- 


ing. Stella and Philip withdrew into the sitting-room which 


they had converted for their point wee. 

Each hod a private room of their own, Stella*’s boudoir 
opening out of her bedroom while Philip had retained the 
ereat bbrary, its valuable, unique books making it one of 
the show places of Engelanal. 

The room they both used was beautifully finished thst as 
impersonal as a railway station waiting-room. Tt was the 
meting ground of two people who were as opposite to 


each other as the poles, 


Although it was 2 warm evening. Philip had insisted 
thet 2 fire shouk! be lit and he stood in front of the fire- 
place warming hie hands in a contemplative silence which 
somehow struck Stella: as ominous. , 

‘What is the matter?" she asked at length, wondering 
what-troubled him and if it concerned herself. 

She could think of nothing likely to implicate her. She 
and Bertram had been most ctroumspect on hike Inst teave 
and actually most of them friends were too busy on war 
work for casi. 

‘I was thinking about you,” Philip said unexpectedly, and 
Stella felt her heart give a frightened Eisresty, 

Who?’ she asked, ber voice level and cold. 

“You are a very beautiful woman, my dear.” 

He looked down at ber as she sot in the deep arm-chair, 
a odress of pale blue chiffon bringing out the colour of her 
eves and serving os a background for fae a sapphire necklace 
and bracelets to match. ; 

‘Is that what is worrying you?’ Stella osked, faint 
amusement in her voice, and with a feeling of relief 
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"TT waa thinking of your Future,” tee: suid, "a Wwe 
whether you would cver find: 

"Tt have found it," Stella ncarly oaswered, and then some- 
bow she waa prevented from saying the words, 

Was she happy, she asked herself, had sho really found 
ft-in all troth? Yes, abe knew the answer; then. before she 
could speak, Philip went on: 

‘Tf one has too high ao standard, . Stella, the odds are 
“gainst one’s ever attaining happiness in this world. You 
will have to learn not to expect so much," 

"Wha do you micas?” 

Stella wondered what he wus driving eat, what he was 
trving to say to her. Philip wae always an enigma, bot this 
type of conversation wes unusual even for him. 

Warn't it Somerset Mougham who sid “You sheild 
never expect from people more than they are capable of 
giving’? You've always expected so much, People will al- 
ways Fall you because men and women, although you on 
not-yvet aware of it, my dear, ore human beings.” 

“ou ne cynical," Stella exclaimed. 

Then she wes eware that Philip was tooking ot her with 
an expression which, incredible though it seemed, ap- 
peared to her to be one of pity. 

Philip pltying her! How could. he? 

She wee obowt to question him when they were Inter- 

‘The Air Ministry wishes to speak to Sir Philip." 

He berried from the room and she did not see him 
“ppain that night. She weot to bed with bis words ringing io 
her enc. 

"Poophe will always foil you". 

She tried to forget them, tried to sxbake bersclf free 
from the spell of his woice, to forget thal expression she 
bod surprised in hia cyes, but it was one of thoge things 
Which she could not forpet. 

To Whom hed he been referring? To Hertram?—tbat 
Bertram bad never been more than adoring during the 
months preceding his death. 

He had not been seni abroad, once ogain it had proved 
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 # false alarm: and when finally his regiment went, he had 
(been given a special stall job hee 


He bad been promoted ond bad ning her up, proud an 
any schoolboy with a games trophy. 

She had been more than content that she wos noi to 
Jose him: at the same time she wontlered, before she could 
Prevent the thought becouse it was dishoyal, that Bertram 
alicd meet _ prefer te be on the eld of battle. 

"Ho is so strong,” she thought, ‘such an obvious man to 
lead men," 

She could not quite understand his gladness at remalin- 
ing at home . 

Then he knew the answer—he was afraid of [craving 

They meant so moch to each other, had grown so im- 
Measurably close in these precarious years of war, that 
now she had supplanted everything in Boertram'’s mimd— 

‘Tam so lucky,’ she told herself. 

She felt that nothing she could offer would be too much 
for «a man who loved ber to the exclusion of aii else. 

‘T Jove him... | love him ... I love him! she whis- 
pered into the darkness that night. 
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Hetty stepped at Alice’s room on her way down to dinner. 
Alice was having ber dinner off a tray and she looked up 
somewhat resentfully as Hetty entered. 
She was used to her employer demanding her attention 
et all hours of the day or night, but when, os very often 
appencd, she had ber meals upstairs in the little sitting- 
room which served her both as an office and as a place of 
privacy, she did object to Hetty coming in and keeping ber 
talking 30 that her food grew cold, 








Yet, Hetty, comsidernte seh whoen 3 it ee worth Sher 


while, had a blind spot where A 

In her heart she believed that Alice adored reer and she 
made demands, therefore, upon thi quiet, elderly woman 
‘thet she would mever have dared to make on any other 
‘human bemg. 

*‘Altoe* she said now os she entered the room impetu- 
ously, “I want you to ring op Colonel Anderson at the War 
Office and find out if he knows anything about Bertram. 

Armstrong. Tell him to dizxcover where he is; and 1f if i in 
England, get me the telephone number." 

Would Colonel Anderson be allowed to give vou. such 
nfonmation? Atice asked slowly. 

Not because she did oot know the answer, but simply 
because she knew her question would annav Hetty, 

‘Of course be will tell me—don't be so ridiculous, Alice! 
It tent likely thar Colonel Anderson will refuse me any- 
thing.” 

That was trom enough. The Colonel wos what Alice 
termed in ber mind "one of Hetty's tare cots", 

She knew Uthat was an Edwardian expression, tat she 
could think of nothing in modern phraseology more apt to 
Gescribe him and various other creatures like bir. 

They tran round Metty like “moths round o candle’—an- 
other of Alice's favourite idioms—hbecause she could pay 
them bo do so, They were usefal to ber and she never for- 
fot te extort the last pound of fiesh from them for what 
she did and for the kinudinetses she rendered. 

Coleone! Anderson was a bho, good-humoured sports- 
man who would have:sold bis soul to the devil any day for 
some first-class shooting. 

Hetty saw not only that he wos included ommong tho 
guests: at all the partridge and pheasant shoots at Trenton 
Park, bit aio (hat it cost him litth of nothing. 

Cortidges. were provided for him, his first-class ticker to 
Trenton anc beck woes sent to him in advance ond there 
wrs often a cheque in the envelope as well towards wuch 
eapenses as Hipping the keepers and the servants and the 
high stakes he wos forced ta play at bridge with Heity's 
more wealthy. pices, 
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Tn retum. Colonel Anderson became Bettys: devicied 
Gave; be Was hers to command, but Alice suspected that 
he was glad when she did make demands Anon him. 

To be weful made him in his own estimation seem be 
fin her debt—iand Alice felt. thot het. wis gentlemen enough 
to disiike, Lf mot resent, his finan: dependence on 4 


woman 

"tT will ting the Colonel! up." Alice said with a aigh. 

‘Her fricassee of chicken, which bad been hot and suceu- 
lent when she had taken off the silver cover, Wis Divw com- 
gealing upon her plate. 

*Good—and tell him T want to know ot onmee; don"t for= 
pet—at onee. And Alice,” Hetty poised. “You've remem 
bored. ¥thing T asked for this evening? 

"The champagne, the brandy, evervthing.” Alice: an-. 
swered, and realised with a faint inward smile that Heity 
WHE NervcHus. 

She was Jooking extremety attractive this evening. She 
wore a dress of black satin which had been made for her 
by s Paris dressmaker before the war. 

Tt had always been one of her most becoming fowns 
foc! Alice suspected that Hetty reearded it aa lucky, wear- 
ing it on those occasions when she particularly wanted to 
he faoined by. the gods. 

She had a marvellous figure, there was no denying that, 
and if it had mot been for the almost defiant hardness of 
hor eapression she would have been protty. 

As it wel she gave the impression of ‘na sophistication 
aod a smartness Which could only have come out of Paris 
or Mew “fork. 

Like many American women, Hetty had beautiful legs 
and fect and was wise enough to moke the most of them. 

‘Dinmond clasps on ber black sandals glittered as she 
walked, drawing the attention to the smuliness of her foot 
and to the crimson toc-nails peeping through & goesemer- 
thin stocking. 

‘You look pre-war," Alice exclaimed suddenly, and 
Hetty smiled. 

‘How tired T am of seeing nothing bot uniform and 
dingy women with made-over clothes," she said. ‘If the 
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wer Ite on much longer even my wardrobe will, be ex 


‘She smiled os if such 0 contingency was impossible and 
Allee remembering. the row upon row of gowns, tullor 

made, dresses and conts which hong on the third lnnding 
near Watkins's room, could well believe it. 

When Hetty waa buying clothes she bought them baa! if 
for the sheer hast of spending, the sheer poy of posses Ly 

Not in» dowen years of war could she have worn out 
Ball the things she bad acquired before coupons were intro 
daacexd.. 


Now at Feity normed aod twisted herscif a linke, watch- 
Ing her reflection tm the mirror over the manteipiece, 
Aloe felt that she was like a young peacock spreading ima 
tail, ae herself, 

"by you =o anxious to know where Major 
Armstrong i is?’ Alice asked! “Does Lady Marsden want to 

She diovan? t! Hetty stopped pirowetting before the glass. 
‘But there ia something behind this, Alice, something 
which we have missed, and 1 am detennined to find out 
what tt ds." 

She spoke camoestly and yet with o vehemence which 
made Alice suspicions, 

She was used to Hetty’s desire to Enow about people, to 
probe info their innermost fives,to dragout their most in- 
timate secrets: but in most coses it bad been only curiosity 
and «A desire for power. 

Alice somehow suspected that this new interest of 
Hetty'’s went deeper still. 

‘Can it be jealousy) she asked herself, and wondered if 
ahe had found « chine, 

Hetty stood looking at ber for = moment—Alico 
though! she was going to speuk, to confide in her, but she 
ehineed her mind. 

She gave nother Jook at herself tn the phasa and then 
walked away, calling ower her shoulder -as on after- 
thavaigtit: 

sae night, Alice." 

As she went slowly down the stairs, ber black cress 
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moving behind her with a soft rostle, she thought of the 
evening ahead and then of the woman hen with closed 
eyes in the Dolphin room. 

"! dislike Stella Marsden," Hetty admitted to herself. 

_ Dislike ber?—no, sbe almost hated her. Stella had not 
come up against her in the past, she had done nothing to 
catise such an emotpon. 

Hetty Knew that ber botred sprang from jealousy not 
only of Clive Ross, but also because Stelln stood for so 
many of the things that she tad wanted ol] her life end 
had never been able to obtain. 

Hetty remembered secing Stella move with an aloof dig- 
nity. which was all ber own through a thronged ballroom 

It was o hot night and flowers were wilting ogainst 
many white shoukler, while men openly mopped their 
f, 


Stella looked cool—to the point of coldness: she looked 
bored and disdninful, too, as if the people greeting her 
with adulation made no impression on her, 

That, Hetty thought, must have been before she knew 
Bertram Armstrong, for she remembered secing Stcila 
during the firat months of the war and noting the change 
to: her. 

Then she hod been like o statue come to life end her 
beauty had become a vivid, colourful thing imposible to 
be ipnored., 

Bat even when she was happy Stella cowld give an im- 
pression of hidden reserve, of good tasic, or trreproach- 
shle brecding, and -itt was for that, if nothing else, that 
Hetty hated ber. 

They were rivals in the social world merely tinasmoch as 
they were two of the small group of important and 
wealthy hostesses still existing before the war. 

The "Marsden House set’ had a political significance 
greater than onything Hetty had ever managed to emulate 
in her circle, although she had succeeded in surrceunding 
hemelf with on assortment of Ambassadors and Dukes, 
minor Royalties ond other persons with some cloim: to 


A mittellancous collection of which any hostess might 
be proud, and for Hetty O'Reilly of Ohio a miracle 
bevond anything of which she had ever dreamt, 

Wet with her finpers:on the social pulse she had known 
even in the height of her power that Stella could, if she 
wished, beat her at her own game. 

That Stella had wished to do nothing of the sort war 
more humiliating than the fact that Lady Marsden invari- 
abhiy refused the invitations-of Mrs. Clement B. Havion. 

‘The mills of God grind slowly, bur they grind ex- 
tremely smail,* 

Hetty had offen quoted that to herself when she had 
been able to pay of on old score, to have her revenge for 
ome Slight or snub administered during her rst years tn 
ILendon. 

Now once again she was proving the truth of 1. Stella 
Marsden was under her roof, waa to oll intents and por- 
poses im her poewer, and she, Hetty Hayton, could exact 
the Inst ounce of retribution from the situation. 

She found Clive Ross waiting for ber in the drawing- 
roam, He got ip as she entered the room and she noted 
how well be fooked in a dinner-jecket, 

Cocktails were waiting on the table by the fireplace and 
Hetty, moving towards them, said in a voice into which 
she could when she pleased inject «a large amount of 
chatm: 

You must forgive me for being selfish tonight, TI ought 
te have usked the County to meet you and instead I have 
choten io keep you to myself,’ 

"Ti sou had invited the County, [should bave-nin away" 
Clive answered. ‘I'm tired, and—if you want the truth— 
tired of strange faces. 

“That's the worst oof my job; when one -peis io a certain 
stage, one is always being called im for a consultation on 
Strangers, while if ome was honest one would prefer to do 
really gocd work with just o few, the precious few to 
whom one is really a life-line.* 

He was speaking seriously and Hetty was warmed by 
his tone. He was being companionable, giving her bis con- 
fidence—that of lewst was o step forward. 
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All her fnquirices—and they hod been many—obout. 
Clive Row made skilfully and with her usual thorfughness, 
had resulted in very littl: inforntation. 

That he was a Seot, that his father ond mother were 
poor and that be homself had earned his University fees 
was well known, but apparently when onc had learnt that, 
one had learnt all. | 

Who were hm friends, how did he spend his leisure 
hours, what other interests aod hobbies had he beside sur- 
Rory, Were there any women in his life? 

Ef so whet were their names?—to none of these ques- 
tions could Hetty find an answer. 

Mow, tke o hunter tracking down some rore and 
strange animal, she was alert ond watchful. She handed 
Clive the cocktail she had poured out for him and lifted 
ber own glass in o toast, 

"To our friendship,” she said gently. 

lt. was a toast Heity had often offered before ond she 
expressed it with just the right degree of hesitant hope in 
her tone as Hf she longed for so much and yet was afraid 
lo anticipate it. 

Clive bowed, whether ironically or in all sincerity Hetty 
was left to wonder, 

She drank ber cocktail quickly and poured herself an- 
other, filling up his glass io the brim although he had only 
sipped al it. 

“Tf you could only know,” she said sofily, throwing back 
her head o little because she knew it revealed the lines of 
her throat, “what it menns to me to have o quict evening 
here with you. I seem to be in a continitel mish, day after 
day. night after night. 

‘Tt ian"t only the running of this house—you know IT love 
that, and it is actually the least of my difficulties, the 
Ure are so sweet and Matron a treasure. But there are 
$0 many other things—business and charities, all af which 
SSEm to need: my attention," 

oe many of which benefit by your generosity," Clive 
aaiel. 

“"Money is like muck—no pood unbess it te sprend™, 
Hetty quoted softly, ‘and that is one of the things I want 
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oto tale to you about, Clive.Don'’t yoo think it is time that 
you had an experimental bospital of your own?" 

She saw the suchen light in his eyes ond knew that abe 
had struck gold at last. So thar was where his interest lay! 

She had half suspected it aod at was Alice who, as: 
wsual, had put the key of the door in her hand by re 
peating a few sentences she had overbeard Clive say to 
Matron. 

‘Got him? Hetty thovucht to herself. 

Tt was at that motnent that dinner was announced and 
they walked topether into the dining-roam, 

Hetty was too clever to allow the atmoiphere of the 
great empty baronial hall which was weed on formal occa 
stons to submerge the intimacy of a fete-d-1iie dinner, 

She had «a table drawn up by the fire im her own 4sit- 
ting-room, the shaded candelabra costing « golden plow on 
the white cloth, the reat of the room in darkness. 

Chive wes tired, so tired that he was content to give his 
genses full rein. to enjoy the really delicious food which 
wae handed to him, to savour the wine which he was con- 
nose: enough fo nmecopnise a being excepinonal. 

Jeo his bhostets, «whom he sometimes fancied was tather 
crude in her over-cxuberant vitality, waa talking gently so 
that ber voice soothed rather than roused him from o 
Pleasant and entirely physical! letharey. 

‘Fonny, he thought, ‘how I have always remained on 
my puerd where Mrs. Hayton is concerned.” | 

She frightened him, if tt could be said that he wha 
frightened of any woman, but his fear wes oot fundamen- 
inHy for himself tat for ber. 

She pave him the impression of a: tight-rope walker 
swaying above the heads of the crowd, Linble ot anv mo- 
ment to miss her footing. 

He did not know why be should think of Hetty like 
ths—moat peopic, he knew, would have laughed: at him 
for being fanciful, for no one held a more assured place in 
the world in which she moved. . 

Yet be found himself watching her, waiting for the acci- 
Gent or calla whith he sens¢ed with that part of him 
which his mot wold have called "fey". 
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This evening he wanted to think of nothing but his own 
well-being, yet be found strange fancies crowding in upon 
hina, 


_‘Itseemed to him that the women talking so easily and. 
‘casually across the table was in danger, and be wondered 
what the danger was and if be could warn ber. 

Finally, a8 dinner came to a close, he shook himeecif 
mentally, cursing his own powers of perception, although 
be realised well enough how useful they were in his 
cureer, 

Often, so often that he would never dare confess it to 
anyone, he diagnosed entirely by clairvoyance. 

As be examined a patient be would know what was 
wrong instinctively and so surely that it was impossible for 
him to be at: fmult. 

Sometimes he would fight this inner conviction, telling 
himself that there were no sipns or symptoms that could 
be put on paper, that he could point out to another doc- 
bor. 

Yet inevitably and withowt exception his diagnosis 
would ‘be right: that inner sense. that- sixth semse thot he 

ed was wiser than all the external evide ces, all the 
proof of. meht, feeling and hearing. 

Often when he was tired Clive would know that this 
part of him of which he was half ashamed was getting out 
of Raed. 

Some conchrsion would leap into being without even the 
direction of his brain -to controi it. 

Once in the tube train he had known cheorly and unmis- 
takably what was wrong with the woman opposite. 

She had been a fat, suburban housewife with nothing 
particular to distinguish ber from the hundreds of other 
women clambenne on and off the train at various stations 
and yet Clive had known she had came sirange, Unsuspect- 
ed discose. 

a hed battled with himsctf as to how to approach her, 
common sense had told him to mind his own business, the 
woman would think him mad. 

She might cause a scenc, but the humanitarian and the 
doctor in: him would not allow him to shirk the issue, 
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He had gone after the woman and, -o ily because he 
was shy and rather ashamed of himself, had put his 
eard inte ber hand and asked ber to come and sve him at 
the hospital. 

Tov his surprise she coma. 

What be had suspected—no, what be hod known—was 
only too trac ent sho hod died three weeks later. 

But tanight this power irritated him, | 

"Tt is absurd,” he told Himself “What could threaten. 
Hetty Hayton? 

She was heallhy enough, he waa sore of that; her body 
wis wiry and Milled with the strength of the working clos 
from which te guessed she come. 

Her troubje, he was sure, wes not that she had foo 
much to do, but that she bod too little. 

Her musches, reaponmiing to the enll of generations. be- 
hind ber, wanted something hard ond tesilicnit aguinst 
which to exhaust themselves; soft beds, luxurious food, 
ikileness wore all wrong for Hetty Hayton. 

If ahe bad been mode to scrub, bake, and to delve into 
fhe corth for ber food end keep, she might have been o 
fine women, 

Instead, what Nature was denied physically she 
achieved mentally. 

Clive knew that the greed for power which wae port of 
the Hetty. Hayton legend resulted froma lick of work, 
from a life cmpty of children, and the affection and com- 
Paunionship which lies within o real home, 

Pinner was finished, the tabie was tnken away and 
Hetty drew her chair wp close to the fire. 

‘Shall we stay here? she asked. “It is se much more inti- 
mnte than the drawing-room anal I-want to talk to you." 

What ia worrying you? Clive inguired. 

He spoke with the good-himoured tolerance of a doctor 
who is used to patients petting o little advice on the sede. 

‘Oh, F cont want to talk about myself,” Hetry said softly, 
"Burt abowt you." 

"hm afraid that’s a-dull subject.” 

“huts where you-are wrong, 1 wonder, Clive, if you m= 
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alist: just what an attractive person FOU are and bow much 


you appeal te the average womun 
a She bent forward as che peaks apace and her low-cut evening 


dress revealed the soft hollow between her bressis. Clive 


Ross stirred restless!y in hie chair. 
For the first time he wondered if be had been wise in 


pilowing himself to aceept Hetty’s pressing invitations to 
sity at Trenton Park. 


He seldom stayed oway and be had looked on this as a 
semi-professional visit, connecting Hetty in his mind with. 
the patients he treated under her roof, 

Now he wondered if he had made a mistake; but sensi- 
tive to his reaction Hetty changed her rune. 

‘Let's talk about your hospital, ve only «a very vague 
idea of whot an experimental hospital menns, Won't you 
tell me? 

He was about to reply when the door opened. Hetty 
turned round sharply to see that it was Alice who was in- 
terrupiing them. 

She came into the room with the tual forward move- 
ment of ber head, looking dreary and out of place In the 

(weeds she hod worn al] day, her glasses Mickering 


shabby 
in the firclight. 


"What is it, Alice? Hetty’s tone wes sharp: it said more 
forcibly than any wotds that Alice was introding where 
fhe was least wanted. 

"F thought T ought to tell vou, Mrs. Hayten, as Colonel 
Anderson says the- pews will be m fhe papers. tomorrow 
morning." Adjice replied, “That Major Annstrong has been 


Clive rose to his fect. 
‘Are ver quite certain af this?” he asked. 
Alice answered before Hetty could do so. 
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"Oh, quite. (Colonel Anderson was speaking officially.” 

Alice's tone implied that she was cager to be helpfol. 
She admired Clive Ross and wos abways pleased to do nny: 
thing she could for him, eveo to the offering of a little in- 
formation. 

Then she cought sight of Hettys face and knew she had 
mode a mistake, 

Instantly there swept over her that feeling of aeearee, 
and npotory which Hetty's anger aod fault-finding invari- 
ably ercated, 

she woul! fie ownke ot might wondering where she had 
gone wrong, and-how she felt one part of her brain begin- 
Ding to argue as though in defence of herself. 

"Bat she told me she wanted to know at once. At oncel 
Those were the very words she used. How could 1 know 
that sabe would mind Clive Rosas hearing the news? Should 
Lhave sentin a note of nme ber on the house telephone? 

Poor Alice's bewildered brain was secking an cscape, ©. 
way out like some animal in a trap. Then Hetty spoke: 

"Honestly. T don't think we need worry ourmcives: Colo- 
nel Anderson ts an of gossip, he's often been wrong bo- 
fore th the things he told me and Alice should know him 
well enough not to listen to romours." 

This was unfair to Colonel Anderson os Alice well 
knew, for although he was not over-gified with brains he 
had proved himself an all occasidns extremely reliable. 

But Hey knew what she was doing, Alice supposed, 
end wondered how she could escape from the retribution 
which-she knew weld te hers Inter. 

"Perhaps you'll tell me who this Colonel Anderson is? 
Clive osked., 

His quict voice seemed to break through the tension vi- 
brating between the two women. 

‘Does it matter? Hetty said, turning to him with one of 
her flashing amiles. ‘It's very saad. nolurally, if it is troe 
about Bertram Armstrong. but I don't think any of us 
need be wectaly disturbed.” 

‘l was thinking of Lady Marsden,’ Clive answered, and 
his eyes ovet Hetry’s levelly. 
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‘Of course—poor Stella!" Hetty exclaimed, -but lightly 
without emotion. — 
Alice, agitated though she waa, could not help admiring 


‘the woy in which Hetty waa striving to give ae whelc 
‘thing an ar of trnimportunce. 


Wes, poor Stella! Hetty repeated again: “but perhaps it: 
would be wiser not to tell ber yet but keep the news until 


he is stronger.” 


"Who is this Colonel Anderson? Clive spoke to Alice. 

She hesitated before answering, glancing at Hetty for a 
lead; bur Hetty, bending to take a henvily scented bhand- 
kerehief out of her evening hag. gave her no help, ond 
ee, conscious that Clive was owniting her reply, said 
acuatiy: 

‘Hetwiae the War Office." 

‘Aad! be told you the news was official” 

"Yes," 

“Thank you,” Clive spoke gravely. 

Taming towards the fire be threw his half-snoked 
Clearctie into the flames. 

What ane you poling to do?" Hetty asked. 

TE you'll excise me,” be replied, “I go up and see Lady 
Marsadern." 
ane why? Surely it's not your job to break the news to 


‘Anything's my job," Clive answered ewifthy, ‘that affects 


the well-being of my patients.’ 


Hetty gave an exclamation which might bave been one 


Jot irritation or surprise. 


"But surely,” she cxpostulated, “we are taking this unne- 
cessarily sericusly, Even supposing that Bertram Arm 
sirong is killed, are we oot ossuming that his death will 


Rocessarily affect Stella? 


"Tl have reason to believe that be hos made no effort to 


get in teuch with ter since her illness, Obviously, the 
‘whole-alfair—if affair it was—is finished.’ 


Hetty was speaking quickly with the strident note in her 
woice which Clive Ross most distiked. | 
He looked away from her towards Alice and it seamed 
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cas if his eyes rested in relief on ) the shabby flgure with 
preying fair ind apologetic broern eves. 

“| think Lady Marsden should know,’ he ssid patiently. 
“aed T would like to see her before «he @oes to sleep.” 

He spoke to Hetty but be looked at Alice, and then as 
he paseod the latter he stopped close to her, 

re you,” be mic softly, and Alice gave o littl: gasp 
Of cole. 

Chive's icherstamadicng would not, she knew, emcose ber 
with Hetty, but yet in tome way she felt absolved from 
whatever ain she had committed. Shea looked ofter him as 
he walked out of the rcxomn. 

"There's a mal man,” she thought. 

Then os the door closed behind him she braced her 
nerves for the inevitnble scene that followed. 

The night nurse was matting before the fire reading a 
newspaper as Clive entered, She jpomped. to her feet, con- 
sonous of being canght wearing bedroom slippers and fecl- 
ing in consequence rather embarrassed ond ill at ehse. 

‘Is Lady Miursden awake? Clive asked, 

‘She was five minuics ago, sir,” the nurse replied. ‘Shall I 
gO and see?" 

‘No, don't bother, Nurse, TU go myself” 

He opened the door into the bedroom ond went in. 

Stella had fuod her supper and wae hoping it would soon 
‘be time for a‘stecping draught when she could lose herself 
and her thoughts for o fitth while in sleep. 

She thought it wos Nurme centering ond looked round to 
ask ber the time. To her surprise she saw Clive. 

He came forward out of the shadows at the door end as 
he approached the bed she noted for the first time that he 
was good-looking. 

His- hair was slightly erey at the temples-and she won- 
dered How old he was, thinking of him as a homan being 
mtber than as an omnipotent power which hoc) prevented 
her coining ber heart's desire. 

TT wasn't expecting you again,’ she seid, and then added: 
*T thought T hed offended you." 

‘Dectars aren't allowed to be offended,” Clive answered 





“: . bet there was so suspicion of a smile at the cor- 
! ners of his mouth and his eves: Mrinktecl. 

“Are they so inhuman?’ Stella asked, “Perhaps they 
quent to be aa they are so powerful." 

There was a hint-of bitterness in the list words. 

Clive sat down besice the bed. 

‘How are vou feeling? 

‘Exactly the same, Did you expect mech alteration? 

‘Are you strong enough to bear bad news?’ 

Stella lay very still. 

"Bod news?" she questionect. 

He nodded hiz eae. 

Who is it?" Her dark cycs were searching Clive’s face; 
then before he could reply she whispered: 

‘Bertram * 

Apin Clive nodded. Stella's mouth quivered, 

"He's dead? 

"Tm afraid eo," 

‘There wae a long silence before seddecnly to her own 
surprise Sielia found she had bold of Chive's hand. She was 
Stipping it, holding on to it with a strength which sur- 

herself. 

She felt detached, a apectator of her oon. emetions, 
then like a building which suddenly collapses before the 
‘blast of on explosion she complied up. 

"Bertram dead." She spoke hardly above a whisper and 
oyel the words beld an agony of suffering. ‘E can't believe 
it! How could he be?—he lowed life so, loved every mo- 
ment of if" 

Bertram laughing and joking: ee. Bertram riting across 
the downs, the sound of his votee calling ber name as she 
strove to keep up with him... 

: Bertram catching her up in his @moms, holding her high 
against his heart when he came on leave unexpectedly ... 
Bertram kissing her—in the darkness of his car. on 8 
Sandy beach, under the shade of a great oak tree, on the. 
balcony of his fiat... . 

Al the last memory her bold on Clive's hand tightened: 
She couldn't bear this pain, the wounds conflicting within 
her heart. 
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Bertram in his tife had injured ber, so she thought 
hevrond reparation and vet now in death the agony was - 
‘even proater, 

She thought of that Isst morning, that morning when 
she had sone up to London to meet him, so happy, so re- 
idiont because she was about to sce ‘him. 

Then fike o dam breaking before a flood she begnn to 
apeok, She was not conscious of ber words, of how «he 
phrased her-sentences of indeed of what she said; it was 
not-cven thinking aloud. 

It was focling articulately, all the misery and unhap- 
Piness of the past months culminating in ea passionate onl~ 
flow which nothing could stop. 

“She was hardly aware that ji was to Clive she was talk- 
dng: her reserve was down, the bonds of repression were 
broken and she poured out her feelings as if it was her 
life-blood ebbing away and bringing retief in its flowing... — 

Clive sat very still and silent while she spoke. 

It was not dificult to- elaborate, it needed litth imagina- 
tion te understand behind the xparsity of the story she told 
and ‘her choking whispers Fow much there was unspoken, 

Tt was ¢asy fo cnr op how ftovely Stella must have 

that moming when she set out fom Marsden 
House for London. 

She had received Bertrant's letter the dag before, 

‘ve pot some leave, darling, and Irma coming to Londen 
on Mednesday, Wall wou meet me at the flat a twelve 
ocock—ag before, beconss ff ery trela comes in a few 
minutes corer J warn to be sproced up and clean so a9 10 
look ory best for yout 

Tow (now few mech your approval of me meatiorr ta. 
mo. Incidentally, avd this bs a secret. FP omoy be off abrinca. 
very shortiy, The General is talking af taking a trip out 
Bae for a conference of bigewigs ond be wants me fo po 
with Ader, dr would be rather fun if i hadn't gor to leave 
wou elaine. 

Mredreniay of neecive, darling, and we shall howe at leet 
forty-elghr owes _ftagether, Arc. you looking. forward. fa 


ef fro Fert.” 


She had hardly slept that night. Bertram. had been in 
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a schoolgirl who has been 


ieee Red Crosy uniform she chose ber 

test | caves! dress ond coat adding a ridiculous little 
hee of tulle and feathers and two great blue foxes which 
hung across ber shoulders framing the perfect carriage of 
her neck and head. 

She went up to London by rail, regretting the days 
when she could have been tuken comfortably from door to 
door in o Rolls Royce, but it didn't really matter—BHer- 
tram would ie waiting for her, 

She went up very carly on a train that left the station 
nearest to Marsden ot 7:3. 

She. too, wanted to be speruced up before she saw Bert- 
Tam and she telephoned to ber hairdresser ond made an 
appointment for 10 o'ckock. 

As soon aa she had got Bertram’s letter she sent for the 
head gardener and toid him that she required peaches -and 
grapes (to be pul info a basket, and she herself went down 
to the camation howse and picked a huge fragrant bench 
of Bertram’s favourite flowers. 

it was difficult to get o seat on the train and leaving ber 
maid to cope with the lugruge Stella, laden with the. fruit 
and flowers, finally sqpce zed herself into an alresdy over 
crowded first-class carriage. 

The journey was hot and uncomfortable but she hardly 
noticed that there was-anyone else in the carriages, 

She could only think of Bertram ond plan how they 
would enjoy every Moment pe the hours ahead. 

"Forty-eight hours!" 

It was not a long time in which to moke up for the 
empty weeks when they had-not seen each other, in which 
to steel thermeelves against the separation that lay ahead. 
The sound of the train acemed to echo his nome; already 
ber heart was beating fast in anticipation. 

The train was late into Paddington and when finally she 
managed to obtain a taxi Stella realised that it was nearly 
time for her hairdressing appomiment. 
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7 shan't have-time to p@o te the hows," she told ber 
Maid, “You can drop mem Bond Sircet.* 

They were half-way there when Sieclla changed her 
mind. She rapped oon the window and directed the driver 
to stop at the nearest taxi rank. 

. Whee he obeved her she got.out, telling her maid. to 
drive on, and changed into another taxi, taking with ber 
only the foewers and fruit. 

She had ten minutes to spare before her appointment 
md she decichedd to go to Bertram’s flat, to put the flower 
in water in readiness for him and to leave the froit or 
ranged in o bow! on the dinning-room table, 

While she had been travelling-she had thought of him 
grriving at his cheerless, unopened fat, for the caretaker 
of the building didi litth: in war-time, and she felt that she 
could not bear him to have so cold a welcome. 

Bertnam invariably managed to make himself comfort- 
abber mewertheless, she knew how her flowers would 
brighten up the sitting-room. 

She thought too that she might just scribble a note of 
welcome, imprinting on paper-the words of love with 
which she would be greeting him herself in a few hours. 

When she reached the block in which Bertram’s flat was 
Htuntoed she tok! the taxi-driver to wait and then. petting 
inte the tilt eck herself up to the sixth floor. 

They had chosen «a Aat-at the top becaute Bertram said 
be must be able to breathe. 

‘Besides.’ Eertram sahd, ‘lowers ahould always have n 
room with 9 view." 

Thit had Been a.special joke between them for Bertram 
geeldom took her up in the lift without saving: “And now 
for cur “room with a view,” and tke all intimate jokes 
between two people who love each other it had a tender 
significance which meant so much more than could be-ex- 
pressed im wrecks, 

The lift stopped at the top floor and Stella got cart. 

‘I. shan't have any too long," she thought. ‘I wish Pd 
made mv appointment with Antoine half an bour later.” 

But then she might have been late for Bertram, for she 
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kneo how Jong it took to be Property attended to in war- 
time, when there was a shortage of assistants, 

She took the key of the flat out of ber bag—she always 
carded it with her because from the very beginning she 
and Bertram had been wise enough to dispense whenever 
possible with the attention of servants. 

“Half the possip in Mayfair.” Bertram told her, ‘comes 
from the chatter of servants who know everything. Let's 
be independent. 

She had acecpied his more experienced judgement with- 
out questioning if and Rad learned to love the times when 
they could be utterly alone without the fear of intermip- 
tion or of curiows cars listening to thelr conversation, 

She tnxerted the key and opened the door. It was dark 
in the tittle hall and she put down her basket so as to tse 
both hands to take the key from the Yale lock. 

Even aa she did-so she heard yoices. 

Por & moment: she was too surprised to do more than 
think that someone had got into Bertram’s flat by mistake, 
then she heard him speak. 

So Bertram was back already! 

Her heurt leapt at the knowledge, but she realised that 
he was speaking to somebody end she checked ber first 
impulse which had been to cry out his name, to call out «A 
grecting so that be might know she was there. 

"You ore taking o time," Bertram was soying. “Hurry 
op—I'm ravenously hunery,” 

There was a lauveh and Stella knew thot it came from 
the direction of the little kitchencttc. 

"Don't be so impatient, big boy," 2 woman's voice an- 
ewered. “Your breakfast isn't ready yet; besides, I never 
Wit a good cook," 

‘All women should be good cooks.” Bertram replied, 

Stelia knew now that he was speaking from the bed- 
Kor. 

‘Sez vou! 

Stella stood very still, turned to stone. 

She had been carrying the carmations in the crook of 
ber anm sand now they dropped to the floor, falling softly, 
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Bo poich of wivid “scoriet against their white paper ond the 
dark carpot. 

"How much longer are you going to be? 

It wes Bertram calling owt arain und once again ‘the 
tnughter, gay, young and exhilarated, came flooding out af 
the Kitchen 

‘Tt you aren‘t # Bond boy you shan’ have break fest tn 

. Besides, GF you're hupery its your own fault os you 
well kone." 
‘And-you had nothing to do wath it, T-sappose,” 

‘Nothing at all, of course. 1 was only the nece 
the fact." 

"If I wasn't-so lazy Td come and spank you for that." 

Vell, you'll have the opportunity ina moment. Break- 
fast ix served, m'lord.," 

Stella pulled herself ingether with a sodden jerk. 

She wit aarare of ber oon position, of standing enves- 
dropping in the dork bell, of feeling bitterly cold, of trem- 
bling #0 it seemed to her as if ber teeth must chatter, 

She slipped out, shutting the door behind her almost 
noisciessiy, then for 1 moment she leant against it qpubver- 
ing all over and covered ber face with her hands. 

She ook neat think, ould enly Stand there wondering 
why mo merciful oblivion took her inte ite keeping. 

Then she realised that faintly, very faintly, obnoest insu 
gibiy, she could hear voices tiroigh the door. | 

She fled into the lift, got down to the ground floor and 
ron down the sieps into the waiting tox. 

*"Paddington,” she: said. 

She-sat Woiltine on Paddington platform for the next tram 





She did met remember to telephone her maid until Inte 
that evening ond the poor woman waa worricd as to what 
could have happened to her. 

She could think of nothing, remomber nothing save that 

¥, Inoonsequent launghter and Bertram’s voice answering 

- After that everything in life that mattered seemed to 
stop short as if she Baal died. 

For she wanted to dic, it was the one thing she did 
want—to be dead and at peace within bersel!l. 
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| Parana Sad: eacwe the: bed Seen there ae saon ak) be 
lasine the basket of fruit and the flowers from Marsden 
Howse, Tt was not difficult for him to guess exactly what 


had happened. 
‘He had telephoned spoil burt she had refosed to speak to 
him; he had written her passionate imploring Ictters, 
pleading for her understand! 


“Be reasonable,” be said, "You tried me too high, 7 have 
loved you a long time and J failed you only because | om 


aman 

| Philip's words came back to Stella as she reo this-let- 
ter. 

__ Never expect from people more than they are capable 


Shee had expected too much and been dizappomted. But 
ahe could not resurrect what had died within her heart. 

She read Bertram’: fetters and his protestations of love 
with a fecling only of utter despair, All desire for him had 

she was encompassed about by her own misery 
and a eoriee of failure and of desolation, 

She Knew it would be impossible for her either to for- 
give him or to forget what had happened. 

If be had taken a mistress anywhere clec, perhaps it 
would have been different: but in the flat which hod 
played such a big part in their lives, in their own ‘room 
with 2 view'—that she could never forgive. 

A doctor would have told ber that she was muifering 
from extreme shock; she only knew that she was tortured 
by her feelings every waking bour of her life. 

she felt that she could not go on living of Marsden 
House, doing the same things she had done since the be- 

Finning of the war, playing her part as Commandante of 
the Red (Cross, aa chatelaine of Philip's vast possessions. 

Someone spoke of the factory and she decided to. co 
there as on unknown worker, She had given « false nome 
‘and sturted her apprenticeship. 

The explosion had tor aside her anonymity. 

Can't you understand, can't you realise,” she asked 
Clive mow, ‘that I must pet oway? You bave brouch! mo 
back into the type of life which 1] have. always lived, which 
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(OE Philip tht is a2 crucifixion, 


peoplo kneow——they al) know. what Bertram 


Meant to me, | can guess what they are saying. I've fin- 
thhed with them-once and for all.” 

Her hold on Clive's hand tightened until her nails dug 
into him. 

TD hate my money,” she cried passionately, "I have iit I 
lie wwake now wondering whether Bertram would) ever 
have loved me if I hadn't had any, IT thall never Enow for 
certain bue IT do knew one thing——he would never have 
wanted to marry me if I hadn't been rich. Do you think I 
want to go on living in a world of that son? 
atin said nothing and after a few momenis she said 

ya 

‘lf fwe got ta live. and it's vour fault that T have, take 
me away where there. are real oe They must extst 
somewhere. This way of living is finished it's dead. T know 
that for the truth because 1, toa, have dbed, 

‘Tm dead—can't you understand?—Sicia Marsden is 
deact juest as all the puppets who move nound bere, who 
once glittered and shone. in that empty simless life which 
we call society are dead too." 

Then in a tone which hed something childtike in it and 
wis infinitely helpless sad pathetc, she whiapered: 

‘Somewhere there must be people who are ... worth 
preserving ... those are the people I want to meet. Take 
me nway. . . Mense inkée me... Hiway.’ 

Sih stil heli his hand and now she tried to raise herself 
inthe bed as if to compel his attention, but the weakness 
Of ber isody proewented her ond for the Great time since she 
had begun te speak Clive moves. 

He pressed her back pently aguinst her pillows and tuk+ 
ing-a glass from beside the bed beld it te her lips. 

She wre very exhausted and her breath wes coming 
quickiy, bul now it was oo longer the siviuc of a Women 
Whe fay there but a woman sofficong and feeling. 

Her face had changed, its look of immobility had pone, 

Instead if wos ravaged with emotion and tears plistened 
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oon Sealey anapeceeinde they had ru ashamed from ber , 


. Gently Clive wiped the tears away with his own hand- 
“kerchict, and then he <aid quietly in that voice of strength 
fod resolution which had so often brought comfort and 
peace to his patients: 
“Twill do what is best for you." 
. *Then you'll take me away from... here?" She pleaded, 
You... promise?’ 

"Promise, he answered gravely. 
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Miss Ongar, watering the geraniums blooming in her win- 
dowbox, leant out of the window to shout at @ small gird 
who was in charge of w baby in a perambulator, 

 “Borts,” she-called, “take the pram off the trond. immedi- 
Blely. You are to keep on the pavement, you know that." 

The child, absorbed in watching a gume of hop-scotch, 

looked up in surprise at the commanding voice coming 

from above her. When she saw who tf was speaking she 
dimpled and smiled at Miss Ongar with the confidence 
born of affection. 

“Orl right, ods, I won't forget again.’ 

"That's an good girl. 

Missa Ongar watched the litth group for a few moments 
with o i expression, then shut the lower half of her 
window and replaced the now empty jog in the tiny 
kitehen. . 

She wia om enormous woman, so linge that it seemed 
almost awe-inspiring that one human heing could carry 

such amountnin of flesh. Her hair wos streaked with grey, 
but ber face was curiously unlined and it wus difficull to 
guess her age. 

People had even been known to aver that sbe was on 
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ebout bhersel?; she wis in all a singularty 





the wrong side oF seventy and that she remained young 
anil scotiwer pe means of Yogi exercises or black magic, 


Miss Ongar nmeitther denied nor disproved the | guresiy 





entive save wheo if concerned the well-bemg WE hes pas 
lionts. 

Now, a@ the stood for a moment in her small sitting- 
rocen, ser thoughts far away, she instinctively moved her. 


fingers as &@ masseuse will, exercising them. 


Her hands were surpraingly small in proportion to her 
amzing girth, the Angers short and well shaped with ex=- 
gquisitely-kept mails. 

They looked like « child's hands and it was impossible 
Without experrence to Tecognise the power and strength in 


As Miss Ongar stood pensively Inuctive there was the 


sudden burr of an electric bell at the front door, 


She turnoce ciperhy at te sound as if she had been ex- 
pecting tt, moving quickly across the room and into the 
little hall. As ube opened the door she gave o sigh of euthe 
faction. 

‘Come in,” she aaid, “Tl was sexspecting youu." 

Clive entered the room, wi pris his feet on the mat 
more from hahit than necessity for it wate dry day. 

“You were cxpecting meh he repeated, puceied, then as: 


he turced to meet her wide smile he oechiect: “Cet along 
with you—vyou and your heathen tricks. In any other cen- 


tury hut this you wold have boen burmed As a witch. 

"I can well belbeve it,” Miss. Onpar replied complacently. 
"The ordinury man hes always fought knowledge and been 
afraid of i." 

‘l don't fight it." Chive answered. “Hut the longer I live, 
the fess knowledge [ seem fo possess,’ 

hefise Ongar led the way to (he sitting-rocom. 

‘Sit down and tell me what's the matter; there is some- 
thing troubling vou or you wouldn't be here." 

Clive tow 

"You always eo straight to the point, dan you, Oggic? 
hee anid. giving ber the nickname by which she was koown 
to all the children of the neighbeurbood, 
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| Well, what is tt? Out with it and get it over,” Oggic re- 

plied. 4 don't suppose. you've come fo see me because of 
fay beaux yeux, There's enough smart society WOMEO Tuo 
ning afier you these days, from all I hear." 

F What have you beard? 

| Mise Ongar merely laughed at him. 

| “That's touched you on the raw, ch? But you bewoare— 

are sti youn and -altractive and many a good) man's 

Teaeenc ha |) Thine when the wrong sort of woman got 

hold of him.” 

b Clive got to hie feet, disconceried, with a look on hie 

face which his colleagues knew so well when he was faced 

by something difficult, something for which be could not 

- forthe moment find the night format, 

Tt was typical of Oegic, be thought, to throw him out of 
his stride the moment be arrived. She was uncanny and he 
bad not been far from the truth when be hed called her a 
witch. 

She invariably seemed to sense what was happening be- 
fore it had happened and he was quite sure that she had 
the power of thought-reading. 

Now he looked out through his-spotlessty clean window 
oon to the narrow, sordid street below. The East End 
slums! 

God knew they were bad and in some wavs one could 
be grateful to the Lwftwaffe for sweeping away al least a 
Proportion of the worst of them. 

Ont with it.” Oegie barked behind him. 

Clive, feeling for a cigerette in his pocket, turned away 
from the window, 

"The next time I want to send you any patients.” be sid, 
"I shall merely dispatch them by ambulance, You'll be ex- 

them and have everything ready.’ 

‘Indeed IT shan't," Opcie retorted, “for [m mot taking any 
more patients at the moment. You know that, Doctor.’ 

She invariably called Clive ‘Doctor’, dixdaining the fact 
that as he was o surgeon It was not etiquetic. 

“Phere's no higher tithe to be had in the medical profes- 
sion,” she would aay. ‘A doctor you are and a doctor you 
will always be to me," 
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Whom ane you treating now?’ Clive asked. 

He knew quite aie iall bat be was plaving for time, 

Oggic reeled off a list of names, o formidabic one, the 

majority of them children. 

“And whom hsve you got bere? 

‘In. the flarh? Oggic questioned, "You know os well as:T 
do—litth Maury Robinson. You'll have o look at her be- 
fore you go?" 

"Of course 7 will, but we shall have to move her. TU 
send her down to the home in Comewall, she's weil enough 
for thal now.’ 

‘Indeed she's not, I'm keeping ber another month at 
least." 

‘Now listen, Ocgie.” 

Clive ant down, his arms resting on his knecs. He know 
this old woman, She wis as determined and as obstinate at 
B mube, 

In fer own way she loved him, and she would make: 
any secrifice, do anything be asked up to o peint, bot al- 
way her patients:-came first. 

He hac ditcovercd ber quite unexpectedly nearly fifteen 
yeurs ago. There had been a street accident and the in- 
jured child on whom he had operated in hospital had been 
insistent that he must see her mother himacif, 

Wen wher ohildren were concerned, Clive had spent «a 
precious hour in going to see the mother. 

She was bed-ridden, the child told him that, and when 
he bad orrived of the tiny over-crowded house he bad 
found Miss Ongar massacing her. 

Tt had not taken htm long to learn shout and to recog- 
nise the work that Oggie was doing In the particular 
neighbourhood and be had used every possible persunsion 
Within his power to move her nearer to the hospital, to 
make her work for his own paticnia. 

She had laughed at him. 

"iy work is bere,’ she said, “and T have as many 
tients 2s 1 can take. Why should I rove, and why should 1 
look after strangers when I can tend my friends’ 

Nothing would alter ber deckion and Chive, capitulat- 
ing, hed been forced to send his patients to her, 
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a ee ) po down on his knees to pet her to 
them, but i Ewen aie chiktirens who finally won ber 


See - 


“Tt was a difficult situation and one which tried Clive's 
hundreds of times during the year 
Chittren whom he believed must be treated hy Miss (n= 
| gat had to be bileted out in mean streets, in houses with 
scoommodation. 
"He had tried to provide a private nursing home in the 
| but no matron would tolerate her for 

. more than a week. 
| She was difficult, she was unconventional, she was 4 
tebe] against nearly all the acecpted forms of medical 
‘Science, but the pot results. 

Patients who had been given up by every doctor except 

Clive and who had failed to respond to every known type 

of treatment were brought back to bealth and strength by 

_ Oggic’s magic fingers. | 

Clive honestly believed that most of it was faith healing. 

She inspired her patients, they believed In her and she 
made them believe in their own power of recovery. Wihat- 

She loved the people amongst whom she lived, their 

‘trowbles were her troubles, their difficulties her difficulties, 
They paid her what they could afford. 
Sometimes Clive’s patients in gratitude for what she had 
done for them gave Miss Ongar large surns of money; in 
Hine cases out of ten he returmed it to them, in the tenth 
she would pass it on to some deserving family. 

What she fved on it wae hard to know. Clin felt that 
she must have some tiny, but secure source of income end 
yet be could be certain of nothing where Oggie was con- 
Cemed. She wis-a mystery woman cven to him. 

Now, tentatively, be started to fight her. 

‘T've got someone I want to bring here,” be said, “The 
child is well enough to be moved. You know it, although 
you have grown fond of her, as you cdo of all of them." 

"T don't like having people here, you know that,” Oggie 
Feplied. “I told you last time I wasn't taking any more, 'm 
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getting an old woman, Doctor, amd T've got to have a few 
minutes’ relaxation to myself avery day. 

"Sometimes. | foel my potients aren't petting well: 
quickly as they weed to. [If they don't, whose Yault a 
that?’—mine, of course. Pm tired and can't give them what - 
LT haven't got within myself,” 

'T Know,” Clive said penily, "but I"ve offered you a bigger 
place, I've offered you servants or nurses to help you," 

‘Servante!" Certe snofted scomfully. “What would - I- want 
with servants waiting on me? I'm a servant ovyself, the 
sorvant of thoas who are sulfering, and whon I'm so do- 
erepit that I can't look after myself you can put me under 
the sci." 

eae chuckled sucdeniy. 

‘But there, 1 was forgetting you'll be wanting this body 
of ming up at the horpital to see what's given me such a 
fine figure all these years. That's the truth, isn’t i? 

She chuckled again as Clive looked slightly shame-faced 
ond almost capable of blushing. 

"Et you'd only let me examine you and take a few tees," 

Witt pf chance you've got! Opeie retorted rudely ike a 
small boy. "Im as the Lord made me ond that's pond 
enough for me and as far as I'm concerned, Doctor, it will 
have to be gooal enough for you, too,’ 

‘All night, all night.’ Clive answered: ‘have tt our on 
Woy. But Oggice, [ve pot a favour to ask you. Will you ib 
fen to me for a moment? 

“I'll fisten, but I'm not promising anything, mind" 

“Well, af least hear whot I have fo say. There's a 
wornan, Opgie. and she has been through a pretty good 
hell of her own. She was married to a man of the type 
which you ond | most abominate— 

“We've talked of them before and we know that while 
they degrade themsetves it is moothing te the dcgradoationa 
ond Hhumilintion they bring to others. She was young and 
¥ery Innocent when she married. 

His voice seemed to deepen, then he continued, 

‘Later she fell in love and when her hisband was killed 
lowked forward to marrying again, The man was unfaith- 
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4 to her and the shock when she Sneed cit aeie tee 
week cacapa from. the empty life she had lived sea long. 

“She went into a factory. Two days after she had started 
work — Was an explosion and she wos injured—badly 





uuse Clive went into a mass of medical details. Oggie 
nodded, but when she would have spoken he stopped her. 

“DP haven't finished yet, Last night we beard that the man 
she had loved, the man perhaps she still loves, hod been 
killed in action. [ was going to try a new appliance on her 
which has just come over from America, but Oggie, tat 
woman is as sick in her mind as she is in ber body, Pm 
bringing ber to you." 

“I woo't take ber! Oggie snapped. “I'll do a pood deal 
for you, Doctor, but I'm no fool. This women's got 
money, she can go to the best homes, the best hospitals: in 
the comntry, she con have nures, she can have mumsseuses 
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should I deprive the people who can have none of 
these, the ones who are toc poor and to frightened to go 
into your hospitnis? If I could do them all, you know I 
would, but I can't” 

ehe paused then snapped at him— 

‘Ts this woman's life more important than that of some 
child mowed down by disease of crippled by an accident 
before it has ever begun to savour life? No, Doctor, take 
her elsewhere. I don't want ber here." 

Clive got up from his chair and walked towards the 
window. He stood with his back to the room us he hod 
done & few moments carlier. 

Ogio, sitting in ber chair, looked at his broad shoulders 
blocking out the light, at his head towering so high in the 
tiny room that he almost touched the ceiling, and os she 
locked she saw that he was beginning to tum grey. 

Suddenly she knew, knew as surely as if he had told 
her, that this woman meant something to him personally. 

He had brought her so mony cases in the past, be hed 
fumed to her often enough when be was troubled and 
Womied about someane who would not respond to treal- 
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He had brought her children who had only a few. weeks 
to live, men who desired only cuicide and must the 

to take wp the threads of life again, to look trouble i 
face coiranecualy. 

He had given her bodies which. seemed as if only a mir- 
ache could make them whole, could force those tom and 
lacernted muscles to work. 

She head never failed him; only occistonally she had re- 
fused a patient whom she had known she could not help. 

sine bowed Clive, lowed him as a mother might love her 
gon; she Joved the humanity in him, the gentleness, but 
above all his kill. 

Opies whole life was o mission, « crusade, and she had 
Tennent to recopnise the same quality in others. Clive was 
dedicated? to his career, but now for the first tune be was 
interested in a women, 

She knew ft ond her first reactlon was one of fear—fcar 
lest the woman should fail him. Bot whatever the funere 
held, she knew that she oust belp him if she could. 

Grdgingly. in her own way, the gave in. 

"Well, if you're so set on 1, TI suppose 1 must consider it. 
You'll drive. me to my grave and then you'll be happy.’ 

“oo'll have ber? 

Clive turned swiftly, « gladness lighting up his face, 

"What choice have I got! Ogrie gmombied. “Tell me 
first, what ia the name of this all-important patient." 

‘Stellan Marsden... Lady Marsden," Clive said bhesitai- 
ingly. 

‘lve heard of ber," was all Ogelie said bruosquely, but her 
beart credout: “Poor boy! the poor boy! 

They talked for a litte while, fencing with each other, 
for Clive guessed the reason for Oggie’s sudden change of 
heart and Opgie was curious about the woman who wes to 
come under ber roof. 

Finally she rose with a sigh, but whether from the exer- 
Hon of moving her vast bulk or from the preceding con- 
Vorsation Clive was in doubt. 

‘Come and see Mary,” she sai. "I told her you were 
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‘How did you know that? Clive: asked, and Oggie 
her fat shoulders os she replied: 

*] just felt it in my bones, Maybe there's negro blood in 

me some way back," 

Clive knew that she did not fike to be questioned fur- 


ther and together they went into the small badroom open- 


ing off the sitting-room, which waa to be Stella's. 

Tt was only a tiny room with a brass bedstead and 
white-washed walls ornamented with three gilt-framedd 
tees. 

As they opened the door, the child, who was sitting up 
in bed playing with a shabby, battered doll, held out her 
arms with a glad cry of surprise. 

‘Doctor Clive! Doctor Clive! I con walk. I can, can't I, 
Miss Ogeie? Let me show you." 

Clive sat down on the bed and pinched her cheek, 

‘You've gol well quickly, ene ee hacky," he said: “that 
why We are going to send you to the seaside. You would 
ike that? In a very short while you will be swimming, 
famming in the sea like a snooall fish." 

The child gave o whoop of pleasure, then she looked 
troubled, 

‘i'm net pone away from Miss Opie, am I? 

‘Tm afraid so," Clive replied: “but, as IT have said, you 
are Boing to the sea and you've got ta be kind and give up 
your bed to someone else who is very il] and will mever 
Wilk again unless Miss Opme looks after her.* 

The child*s lower lip trembled for 2 moment, then with 
an effort she controlled her tears, but they shone in the 
eyes (hat were unnaturally large in the small peaked face. 

‘You'll come and see me, Doctor Clive, when I'm at the 
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‘Til try to, my dear. You will be very happy there with 
lots of other girls ond boys all learning to walk, You will 
have to have a race and I will come down and give o 

for the one who can go the fastest." 

‘TH win it, | will really, Doctor Clive. You look. Help 
me, MMirss Opgie.* 

Oggic helped her out of bed and with the aid of a chair 
she took a few faltering steps. 
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It was 4 pathetic sight, the child triving bo move, fying 
fio walk, Aushed with excitement in her eagerness, the leg. 





only half responding to the impetus given it by the brain. 


But io Clive and Oggie it was the triumphant result of 
months of hard work. 

The jeg bad been condemned, the doctor: decided there 
— no chance of saving i, aod yet Clive hod taken that 

He had: operated and they had told him that the child 
wold mever be able to wee it, that H would wasie away, 4 
upchess limb which could well have been replaced by some- 
thing artificial. 

He had proved them wrong as he had so often before, 
Dat it was Orpie’s skilful fingers which had made the blood 
flow, which had developed the unused muscles until un- 
doubtedly, slowly but surely, the child could walk. 

‘Bravo, Mary,” Clive said, when Oggie pet her, pale now 
from the exertien and excitement, back in the bed and 
laid her down against the pillows, "In six months you'll be 
as pood asa new, and what do [ pect for thar! 

Mary beld out ber anns-and he kissed her gently. 

“You'll come down and ste me, won't yout’ she whis- 
pered against bis car, ond again be gave her o half prom- 
_ hoping inwurdly that he would bave the time to fulfll 


“The child seems happy enough," he said to Ogsie when 

they left the sick room. 

ppy! She's never known the meaning of the worl. 
Her stepmother beat her and her father was seldom. sober. 
What are we going to do with her when she's cured? 

Tl find something,” Clive said, “or maybe you will.” 

"] wish sometimes 1 could adopt them all, There's too 
much suffering in this world where the children are con- 
cerned, If people paid as much attention to them es they 
do io their wars, the world would be an easier place.“ 

“That's truc coough. Now, Ogsic, Fill send Lady Mare: 
den down tomorrow afternoon, Mary will be picked up 
first thing in the morning. fs that all nghiT 

"Tt will have to be, T suppose,” Oggie admitted cnidgingly. 

She said good-bye from her doorway and watched him 
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on fhe ran down the stone staircase which served al) the 
flats in the block. 

She listened and heard bhie*car drive off from the street 
and then she shut the door and went back to her little sit- 
Ting PHOT. 

She stom in the centre of the room ts she had when 
she had awaited his coming, moving the fingers of her 
hands, exercising them, keeping them supple. 

“There was a troibled look on ber free. 

After a moment she sighed beavily and tumed towards 
ber own bedroom. She had an appointment some streets 
awry and already she wis late for it, 

"Tim an old feol!’-she said aloud, as she struggled into 
ber huge, enveloping overcoat. 
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Someone knocked at (he bedroom door, Stella snid, “Come 
in,’ and a small girl entered carrying 2 large tray, 

**Ere's yer lunch,” she anncunced, ‘and Miss Oggie said T 
was ter fell ver ahe’d be back about two o'clock. Yer was 
glecp when her went cat." 

stella looked at the child in surprise. She might have 
been eleven or twelve and the clothes she wore were of 
poor quality, patched and darned, but surprisingly clean. 

Her tong batr was dragced back from her forehead into 
two meat plait: which stuck out on each side of her head 
feed were tred at the ends with tape. 

She had boat a front tooth which gave her 2 lizp and she 
spoke with care, slowly, os.if she had memorised covery 
Word she uttered. 

‘I don't think I want any lunch," Stella said. 

She felt a sudden wave of resentment that Miss Onear 
Was not there to attend to her, at having been left alone 
Since breakfast, in spite of the fact that she had fallen 
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askeep naturally and slept dreamiecsely for at least an hour 
anda half. 

‘Mixes Oge¢le sald yer was ter cat Ft, aml look—Ive 
cooked the fish for yer just os she tell me." 

The child took the china cover off the dish ond Stella, 
Jooking at the neatly arranged tray, could not help but no- 
ice that the dish did look surprisingly appetising. 

Wy tnt 4 your name?” she asked, 

"Flizabeth,' was the reply: "but-everyone rabnd ‘ere calis 
ne Liza—except Doctor Clive. "E always says Eliznbeth,” 

“so you know Doctor Clive? 

*‘KRnow ‘im! £ should sry ac. *E operated om me “e cfid, 
three years ago and if it ‘adin't been for “im 7 should have 
been a poner. Me muvver says "c saved mye life." 

What happened? Stelin osked. 

Wot becuuse she wos really curious but because some- 
bow it was relief to talk after bemz-alone. 

She remembered how often she had craved to be Jeft 
undisturbed in hospital and at Trenton Park, how the idea 
that the merest movement would bring Nurse Benson Tus 
fimg into the room could fill ber with dread so that she 
wold feign sleep. 

She hed hated being spoken to, and yet the morning 
had seemed unnatursily long while she hed Inin alone and 
apparently foreotten. 

‘Have I been crazy to come here?" she asked herself 
Ditre than once. 

She did now know quite what she had expected when 
she had begeed Clive to take her away from Trenton 
Park; yet when be had given her his promive she had felt 
Bt peace, trusting him-utterty oot to fail her. 

She shrink with every oerve in her body from the 
knowledge that those around her knew whet hod bop- 
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She had refused to sec Hetty Hayvion to say pood-bye 
despite Nurse Benson's pleadings. 

She had known instinctively that Hetty Heyton wanted 
te hurt her, to torture her with her references to Bertram, 
to drive deeper the: wounds which were agonising enough 
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Nume Benson knew about Bertram. Stella could see the 


sympathy in her face although she said nothing. She tay 


awoke all night imagining long conversations between the 
hwo NUTS . 

She thought they watched her, looking for her reoc- 
tions, for any expression of sorrow and misery that might 


fulfil their expectations. 


“Get me away,’ she had pleaded with Clive. 

She felt that, if she did not do so soon, she would go 
mii. 

She iad heard the surprise in Nurse Benson's voice 
when she came into her bedroom the following evening to 
ee Ross wished to speak to ber on the tele- 

There was something disapproving in the way she 
handed the telephone across the bed—Doctors should send 
messiges: through nurses, not speak to the patients them- 
selves! 

Stella lifted the receiver to her ear. 

"Hello. 

She heard (Clive’s decp voice respond. 

“ou ere beaving tomorriew morning. Dees that pleme 
orc?" 

‘Of course it does. Thank you for remembering." 

“You'd better not thank me until you know where vou 
ore going. You are quite certain that you wouldn't rather 
Stay in comfort and luxury? 

‘T don't: mind where I go so long as I leave here." 

Stella's voite was strained now and as if that porticulor 
note reassured him Clive said: 

‘Good, Well, you won't be keeping Nurse Benson." 

‘Am | going toa Nursing Home? 

‘Not exactly You sce, Lady Marden, your case is 
rather a peculiar one. | particularly wanted you to be at 
Trenton Park. so as to try out a certain electric appliance 
which has first arrived from America. lis the only one of 
its kind in the country. 

“But if we can't ose mechanical help, then we shall have 
fo use the human sort and there's only one person 1. can 
trust to do what I want done, She's a friend of mine and I 
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think that you will learn to like her, too, But be -prepered 
for surprises.” 

There was o hint of laughter in Clive's voice aa if it 
amused him to make her curious, ; 

He certamly succecded, for when she would have asked 
me he bade her curly "Good-bye" and the tne went 

All the time. she wos being got ready for the journey 
meth was acutely conscious of Nurse Benton's resentment 
and disapproval. 

She said litth and Stella gave her no encouragement to 
talk; but anything she may have felt then could not be 
compara with her feelings when finally she got Stella into 
bed io Mipst Oho gars tiny fet. 

Even Stella had been slightly disconcerted as she arrived 
af ber destination. 

She was tired, for the jourmey was long and any move- 
Teeeebt. ert bers but as-they neared London and tumed into 
the narrow squalid streets of the East End she wondered 
if Cive was playing some inhuman trick wpon her, 

When finally the ambulance stopped outside o block of 
flats which seemed even less prepossessing than the sur- 
rounding Suikdings, Stella had a momentary impulse to 
refuse to be removed from the vehicle; then pride kept her 


silent, 


She had asked for this—very well, she would show him 
that she was not afraid, that she was pct to be taken off 
her guard by his surprise, however formidable. 

Mixe Ongar was waiting for ber and something in her 

smile and the soothing touch of ber hand reassured 
Stella. 

Despite her amazing appearance there was a hint of ou- 
thority in che way she directed. Nurke Benson whet to do, 


and fhe manner in which without fuss or saying anything 


that should have been resented she whisked the disapprov- 
ing woman off the premixes. 

When the nurse had gone, with a best almost sentimen- 
tal food-bye to Stella as if she was leaving her in prison or 
under the penalty of certain death, Miss Oggie came back 
into the bedroom. 
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“That's better,” she said, "Now we are alone and can get 
fo know each other. I never can stand hospital nurses, If I 
wd to have them about me 1 should die and quick about 


“Bot aren't you s nurse?’ Stella asked in surprise. 
“Me! Good beavens, no; whatever put stich an idea tnto 
Phd? Pim a masseuse, my dear, and proud of it. The 
pod Lord didn't give me much, but he wave me hands 
bier learnt how fo use them. Now are you camfort- 


| She adjusted Stella in the bed, pushing the pillows inte 
é se the right place beneaih her back and against her 


¥ Sev oure tired, that's what's wrong with yeu," she went 
con before Stella could reply. ‘I'm going to make you a cup 

- ‘of tea and when you've had it I want you to sleep." 

Ts Mr. Ross coming to see me this evening? Stella - 

ee ee ee ee ee 


“Oxgic shrugged her shoulders, a gesture which seemed 
40 make her whole body ripple in sympathy. 

“He may and he may not; you never know with Doctor 
"Clive. Sometimes. Pye a feeling that he's coming, but 
fonight I can't tell one way or another.’ 

‘A feeling? Stella questioned. 

Oggie looked at her with twinkling eyes. 

‘You evidently haven't beard about me yet. They st 
spect me of witcheraft in this part of the world—vwhen 
they don"t think I'm o saint who can work miracles. Somic- 
times I can be seeing things and sometimes 1 can't—that's 

‘what it comes to. 

‘Most people have the faculty one way or another, but 
in some of us-it's more developed, Doctor Clive's one of 
‘them, but he wont admit tt—obh no! He tries to give chap- 
iter and verse for every conviction be has, but I'm not de- 

wed)” 
Stella, sipping her tea and looking round the bare, 
poorly furnished bedroom, felt this could bardly be true. 
“The change from Trenton Park was too overpowering. 
How long ago was it since she bad sicpt in such o tiny 
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room, and this was poorer than anything she had cwor” 
known in her life! 

Everything wie spotiessly clean, but the linoleum had 
lest its pattern, the rug was threadbare: the curtains of — 
bright, cheap material were the only patch of colour aod 
mo contrast to the whitewashed walls. 

And Miss Oggic berself?—Stella had by this time learnt 
her name and nickname. 

The latter sulted her, she thought, it was as queer as the- 
women herself with her great body. tiny hands and ugiy’ 
face which somehow inspired confidence and trim. 

Suddenly Stella felt overwhelmingly drowsy: the bed, 
poor though it might be. was comfortable and: warm. She- 
slipped dewn in her pillows, 

She felt a hond touching her forehead, «moothmy away 
her hair. 

It wea mesmeric, the rhythm of the fingers at her tem= 
pics seemed to soothe away the tenseness of ber opusctes= 
and the quenulcousness of her mind, 4 

Sire closed her eyes and slept... . ; 

She had opened them to find Clive looking down at her” 
It was quite late in the evening; she must have slept for 1 
long tive, 

“Hello, it’s you." 

She greeted him Seepily and was not ownre of the in-- 
formality both of her exctamation and of the stile she- 
gave bir. It wes the first time Clive hod ever seen ber: 
sttile. 

‘came to see if you'd decided to stay,’ he said, and she. 
fancied he was teasing her. 

‘haven't been here very long.” 

‘Long enough to make up your mind, Do you realise 
how honoured you are?’ 

He spoke seriously. 

"Honoured? 

She was purrled by the word. 

“That Oggie would take you in, She refused fot at frst. 

“Why? 

‘She has mo wse for my moneyed patients or the social 
ones," 
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‘How did you persuade her?" 
Ri almost went dawn on my knces! But tt wre a qiueation 
eee rents Pork and you ‘seemed to hove taken 3 

d _ ke to Trenton Park.” 

* 1 ao considerate of your patients’ likes 
7 
‘Gene ulty, when T want them to get well." 

_ For the first time since she bad woken from her sleen 
ella thought of her own well-being and was. astonished 
) discover that she was feeling imumeasurably better. It 
ii ridiculous, of course, a mere usion of the mind. 
| “"] like Miss Oggie,” she said after a moment's pouse. 
. "Thank you for bringing me here." 

r She spoke with conviction and Clive smiled in TeSPOnse, 
Good,” he said, “that's what | wanted you to say." 
"Ta she such a marvellous masseuse? 

. ‘She works miracies, literally and continually." 

_ “Phen why.” Stella asked, glancing round the room and 
i choosing her words sc as not to give offence, “doesn't she 
f have bigger premises where she could accommodate more 








"it you could persuade Oggice to move you would indeed 
 Temove mountains,” he zac. 


Although he smiled at the play on words Stella knew 
that he was speaking seriously. 

"You'll find it afl out in time," he went on, ‘and Oggie 
will sive you the answers. [m not going to tell you too 
—fmtch about her, I want you to find out for yourself." 

"Yet another way to arouse the interest of the patient? 

Stella asked, but before Clive could answer she added: 

“And T hate to admit it, but you are svceceding.’ 

They were both laughing as Oggie came into the room, 

‘Now we will get to work, Clive said. ‘I'm going to 
show you what I want you to do, Oggie, and | am sorry, 
Lady Marsden, bot this is going to hurt you." 

It did hurt her so: much that Stella felt the sweat break 
oot on her forehead and she had to clench ber hands to- 
gether to prevent hereelf screaming. 

Yet in some extraordinary way the pain was nothing 
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like the agony she had experienced only forty-cight: hours: 
earlier at Trenton Park. 

She had slept peacefully after Clive had gone, although: 
She fancied that it was net entirely a natural sleep tat: ‘te 
duced by the hot drink which iggie: tend raisin bee ae 
light supper. 

In the moming she had a treatment from her hos 
and then was left-aloene, a prey to her own doubts: to ‘hal 
feeling that she had been hasty in deciding that she liked: 
this. strange mew life. 

Now as she ate her luncheon, watched by the wide-cyed 
child with the plaits, the humorous side of it suddenly 
siruck her. 

Here was she, och, socially important. acclaimed, 
choosing to live in a sium with a peculiar old woman, half 
witch, half fsith-healer who, however, could allow her 
only 2 small portion of her valuable Hime, 

“Tm crazy! Stella thoughi to herself. 

She then realised she had caten every bit of the fish and 
that ithad been delicious. 

‘Twe got some rice puddin" fer yer now," the child: liza 
said, faking away the empty plate. 

A amall pudding was brought in, browned crisply im Me 
basin, and the plate on which to serve it was] 

‘Do you often cook for Miss Oggie? Stella asked, 

‘Tl sive ‘or an ‘and when ahe'’§ bossy” Lien reptied. 
‘Muvver spares me, but it ain't always easy because of the 
kids—six of “em.” 

‘Sixt’ Stella: questioned. 

"Yes, six anc me—thot's seven altogether and Bert's 
cCunly four months old." 

‘How docs your mother manage?" 

“Oh, we manage orf right now Farver’s in the orory. Tt 
twecd to be a bit ‘ard when ‘ce was on the dole, but now 
with the Club money we gets four pounds «a week. Things 

are fine, I can tell yer—I only "opes the war don't over: 
nud" 

Stelle stared at her, Four pounds a week and seven chil 
dren! She remembered how often she had paid five pounds 
and more for a bat, for dinner at a restaurant, for a bag 
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(to po with some special suit—and this family thought four 
/ pounds a week aes 
| She pushed her plate away with o litth gesture of dis- 
 ptrst, net at the food but at herself. 

| Have you had your lunch?" she asked Liza. 

"Oh yes.” Liza said: ‘we.'as it at “olf post twelve." 
“De you have enough?’ Stella asked. “You're not hun- 














"No, I'm not ‘wngry. Lia said; “we're never “ungry now 
| Parvers in the army.’ 

‘Then, as she picked up the tray, she added: 

‘Sure you're finished? "cos Miss Oggie lets me finish up 

“the bits so there'll be no waste." 

Stelle tay back against the pillows ond shut her eyes, 

b She thought of the fruit ot Marsden, of the great 

bunches of grapes in the vinery, of the peaches, nectarines 

and greengoges which often rotted on the trees because 
there were not enough people to eat them and Philip 

i would not allow the gardeners to sel] outside the estate. 

it Looking back through the years Stella tried to remem- 

ber the people she bad helped, people to whom she had 

been kind. 

_ She had written cheques for charities, of course, but 

eee it didn't seem the some thing, there was nothing 

; about that. 

Was this why Clive had brought her bere, to show her a4 

World she had never known? 

"Fm ii," she told herself. "Things seem to matter #0 

‘Much more, to get out of all proportion when one is not 

welll." 


Her eyes were closed, but she felt as if Liza was in the 
Toom; she could see her little peaked face and under-nour- 
ished- body. 
‘T wish I'd never come," Stella thought. "T don't want to 
-koow about such things, I want to be Icft alone with my 
own feelings, my sorrows, not to have other pcople’s 
pon me." 
The door opened abniptly. 
‘T'm off now, miss. Anything else-you wants? 
‘Come bere,” Stella said. 
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As Linn obeyed: her she countgit to Gee drawer of the 
dressing-tubic. 

‘Look in there, you will see o handbag. Bree hae 
Liza did as she wae told and Stella, opening her note- 
case, took out several motes, 

Wall yaa give these to your mother and tell ber to buy 
Something you want?’ she asked. 

Liva"’s eves glistened, but only for a moment. Then she 
shook her head. 

‘Miss Ogee wouldn't like it,” she said. “There was a lidy 
‘ere once—oh, a Jong time ago—aond she wanted to give 
me five shillings for what I done while she wes ill, Miss 
Ceeie wouldnt “owe it." 

We meedo'l tel her,” Stella pleaded. 

Liza tooked shocked. 

‘Tmusin’t do anything Miss Oge wouldn't ike." 

Feeling curiously ashamed, Stella put the money back in 
her note-case. She had tried to buy hermelf peace of mind 
and had fndilec. 

‘Pa tell you what Pi do, Liza.* she enaid. Tl buy you 
aorrething you wont. I don’t believe Mims Ofete would 
mind thar, but Pl ask. her first. You think of nee 
you want very much indeed and F'll send to the shops for 
Laci 


eae 

"l won't forget,” Stella said. “But you must tell me what 
you want," 

"Tl tell you rieht enough, but gimme time to think. Yer 
won't be going away before termorow, Will yer?’ 

‘l don’t think it’s Ikely.* 

‘Then TT tell wer termorrow. Wil that be orl night? 

“That will be-all right.’ 

‘Oh, | ‘ope Miss OQcgie don say no." Liew said; “but if 
the do, we can’t do anythink abaht it. She's like that— 
even the boys rand "ere does os she tells "em," ft 

‘And you?—do you always do what she tells you? Stella 
asked, 

"Betcha life. She's a wonderful person—'er and Doctor 
Chive," 
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The door Sammed behind Liza and Stella was alone 
Apoin. 

Funny to think how isolated. she was and yet somehow 
she felt more at home at this moment than she had felt 
anywhere for a long time. 

It wis cosy, and yet she thought of the horror with 
which her so-called friends would view the room in which 
she was Inying and the street owlside. 

Somewhere in the distance a barrel-organ Was Playing. 
and there were shouts of children playing. high Cockney 
voices yelling defiance or shouting a warning. It was nowy 
and yet Stella preferred it to the peace of Trenton Park. 

There was the ramble of traffic, the sudden shrillness of 
a policeman'’s whistle and the continual boot of motor- 
borns and ting of bicycle bells. 

For the first time since that phastly moment in Bert- 
ram's flat Stella felt the load of misery, the ice which hed 
bound ber heart. lessening a litthe.. 

The world went on; whatever happened, whatever one 
suffered, the world went on, Whether she liked it or not, 
she must po on too, there was mo escape, no relief from 
oneself, 

She heard the front door open, beard footsteps crossing 
the sitting-room and then her own door swung back. 

Smiling a grecting as she entered, Oggie came into the 
room fike a ship in full sail. Stella turned on her pillows 
and felt a sudden impulse of gladness as one might feel at 
Mmecting an old friend. 

“Oh Tim glad you arc back.” she said. 
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Heity looked up from her writing-desk as Alice put her 
head round the door, 
‘Lady Danvers is on the telephone. She wants to know 
whether you will come to tea this afternoon.’ 
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Hetty hesitated. 

Td tike to go, bot T don't know how Mee this min os 
going to stay. Are you quite certain, Ace, he didn't tell 
you what he wanted?’ 

‘Quite certain,” Alice replied firmiy. 

"Then telf Lady Danvers I'll come if T can. 7 ought to 
be able to manage it.” 

Alice disappeared with the message while Hetty pot 
down her pen and sat thinking. 

Vernon Wripghten—somehow the name seemed familtar 
and yet irrttatingly she could oof remember how or when 
she had beard it. 

For once Alice was of no use to her, all she knew woes 
that o Mr. Wrighton had rung up from the Poreign Office 
and said that it was casential that he should see Mrs. Hay- 
ton. He was armving by train and Hetty bad arranged to 
send to the station for him. 

Vaguely, for some unknown reason, the appomiment 
tisturbed her. 

She always distiked having on interview with anyone 
gbhoot whom she knew mothing: she liked to be prepared, 
to have her answers ready, She was sony oow she had not 
spoken to the man himself. 

“He was very insistent,’ Allee told her. 

She tried to dismiss the uneasiness of her premonitions 
by thinking of Clive, but that brought her no peace of 
mind. She was disturbed about Clive, worried about him. 
First and foremost their cvening together had gone wrong. 

That was due to SteHa Marsden and Hetty registered 
Tel another score to be paid by the woman who had jeop- 
ardised all that she most valued. 

For when Clive had told her that he wea sending Stella 
away. the had, for the first time in their work together, 
challenged hin authority. 

‘Tt's ridiculous! she asserted angrily. “You send her 
dewn here for a cure and hefore she even commences it 
you remove ber. Give her «a chance, give her at least the 
opportunity to find-onot what we can do for ber. Besides, 
whut are people going ta say? 
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There lay the real couse for Hetty’s anxicty on Stella's: 
behalf und Clive knew it, 

He had been well aware ever since Trenton ‘Park whe 
opened as a Convalescent Home that Hetty hankered after 
the THs ee patients, the ones who had big names 
Clive, in hi: qi | 
notice of what Hetty wanted or did not want. 

He decided from the beginning to use Trenton Park 
only for his most serious cases and the patients: he sent 
there were only those he considered would benefit from 
the treatment they could receive. whether they were im- 
Portant or unimportant from their hostess's point of view, 

Hetty, in ber desire to win him, had been careful not to 
allow her social ambitions to obtrude themselves or (to 
show through the mask of mercy and loving kindness 
Which sho invariably assumed in Clive's presence. 

But for once the mask was dropped, the naked truth re- 
venled itself in her woice and before she had finished 
speaking she read his disgust and contempt in the cxpres- 
gion of his Face. 

Hetty was so weed to getting her way, to over=rid- 
ing and over-bidding anyone who stood in her path, that. 
for the moment it was bnpossible for ber to check her on- 


ger. 

“Stella. Marsden must stay here,” she asserted. 

But she immediately regretted ber outburst os Clive 
without another word turned and left her alone in ber 
own sitting-room. 

Fora moment she was too astounded to speak. 

‘Then she realised what she had done. Even now she 
could hardly believe that she had indeed lost and repulsed 
the one man she had desired in her whole life, 

“He can't do without me,” she told herself. 

Her confidence returned as she thought of the wonder- 
fully equipped medical ward upstairs and the potients fill- 
ing it, all of whom were being kept, fed and treated at 

But her business-like brain, so well trained in the past, 
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remembered che papers she bad signed, the conditions un- 
der which sho had opened the convalescent home. 

There wae no mention of Clive’s name if them, her 
contract waa not with ony particular man and she. under 
sind in a fash bow slender o hold she hel over Clive’s 
pratitude, 

She might tell him sabe was giving this or that to him 
only, but he accepted it impersonally on behalf of the sick 
and suffering. 

‘Just supposing,” she tortured herself, “that he refuses to 
come bere himself, that be sends another man, another 
apeclilist who understands what is required ond merely 
Cartes out orders? 

"He wouldn't dare,” she thought, “he wouldn't want to," 

But the fear wax there, and when some minutes Inter 
the went upstairs to the ward it was to find that Clive had 
pone and without saying pood-byc. 
something of Hetty’s ustial buoyancy seemed to heave 
her and-that cvening when dinner, taken féfe-d-tére with 
anes: wae ower she sat alone in ber sitting-room and faced 


She was forty, a moch-talked-of, much-envied woman, 
but she was terribly lonely. Even in those cxitra-ondinary 
years with Clement she had not known such loneliness ny 
she was experiencing rece. 

she had a place m society, and that she could always 
retain so long as she had moncy. She had a circle of so 
called friends chosen, she adrmiited to herself, for cvery 
reason save that of friendship and companionship. 

What more do I want?’ 

The answer come swiftly to her. She wanted Clive, she 
Wonted him at @ man. She would want him, were he o 
crossine-sweeper, were he the nos! vitter otcest. 

Tt didnt matter to ber who he was or what his social 
Position, she longed for his armas round her, for the feeling 
of bis lips on hers. 

. she wanted to surrender herself, to be possessed aa she 
had always possessed so much except love. 

"| lowe nothing ... nothing,” she ounmured muddontly, 
and was afraid of the implication within her own thoughts. 
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As she watched Stella leave the next morning, saw the 
ambulance drive away from under the great Gothic poarch, 
she hod oa sudden fancy that.something valuable, some- 

ious went with her. 

“Then Hetty’ & common sense tried to reinstate itself, 

‘Stella is nothing more than o paticnt to Clive," she told 
herself. “You're giving her an importance which he would 
be the Inst to grant her. He is interested becouse she is re- 
ally fl, becouse he hos done one of his amazing operations 
upon her. There's nothing more—nothing.” 

Yet however much she chided herself, the feeling of de- 
pression was there, the feeling of being left behind, out- 
stripped, defeated in some race which she was not aware 
had started until che had found that she had lost it. 

Alice found her hard to bear, for she vented all the 
restlessness of ber emotions upon that patient, uncom- 
Fisining woman. 

'T must get owoy for a change,” she told Alice. ‘I can't 
stand this place any longer. Perhaps we ere all on edge the 
fourth year of war, but at least one needn't stagnate. I 
shall go up to London—TI baven't decided yet whether Tl 
toke yoru or leave you here." 

Alice said little, she knew there was nothing one could 
say to Hetty when she was in this mood, she could only 
pray that it would pass quickly. 

Cruiltily, she felt that it had all started from the moment 
When she had come into the room and interrupted Hetty 
and Clive. 

Yet how was she to know, to oantitipate that Clive 
would act the way be did, that Lady Marsden would leave 
Trenton Park and that Hetty would take it a5 a personal 
insult? 

Weary Alice tied to concentrate on the housekecping 
accotmnts, on the letters sho had ta type regarding the pa- 
Gents, but always ber mind returned to the same prob- 
lemn—Heity and the atmosphere of antagonism which now 
soemed fo emanate from her towards everyone and ecspe- 
cially heracif. | 

Hetty changed into a smart and attractive dress before 
Mr. Vernon Wrghton arrived. 
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‘Always look your best-and always be smarter than the 
other person if- you have a difficult interview in front af 
you,” Clement had said. 

He had crilled Hetty into taking every possible adven- 
tage. She knew. every move. 

“Sit with your ‘back to the light; make those who come 
to sce you face it and sit how." 

‘Always appear busy ewos if you are mot." 

“Adways be practous if ‘it costs you pothing, even to the 
Most unimportant persen." 

‘Tee never seen him before,” Hetty thought swiftly na 
Mr. Wrighton wes announced, 

He wat ao thin, shor, insienificant-looking littl man of 
shout forty-five or fifty; he wore dark glasses and she was 
quite certain that he hod left the Inevitable Foreign Office 
biack Homburg in the hall. 

He carried 9 brief-case under his-arm and he came for- 
ward with an unhurried polit across the long expanse of 
the library to shake her Raich. 

“Channing place you've got here, Mrs, Hayten," be sosc. 

He looked round him with an air of approval, ar it 
wes af that moment that Hetty decided she disitked ber 
WESECOT.. 

Ae was too sure of himsclf, too mave, As she asked 
him to sit down on the sofn and offered him ao cignrettc 
She was secking eagerly and swiftly for some point of 
vantinge in what she felt certain was oa fencing match. 

“You wanted to see me? she said, as Mr. Wrighton 
seemed in na hurry to start the conversation. “Il don't think 
we'we had the pleasire of mecting each other before to- 
day." 

'T have often seen you, though, Mr, Hayton, and ad- 
mired you-—if [may say sor 7 

Hetty inclined: her bead. She was suspicious of compili- 
ments when they were paid in such a manner. She wisl 
he would come to the point. 

"T wanted to see you alone and privately,’ Mr, Wrighton 
Sach. “We connot be overheard ber? 

‘Most certainly not,” Hetty replica. 
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‘She was surprised at the question, and it brought with it 
an intensified fecling of apprehension. 

"Well. then, T call tell you the reason for my visit,” Mfr. 
Wroichton went on. “You were-o friend, a very close friend 
I believe, of the Baron von Stronhbeins.' 

Hetty stiffened. Tt had been convenient since the war 
started to forget how fervently she had championed the 
German envoys who had come to London before the 
war. 

aie had been fashionable before Munich to be more or 

jess pro-(enman. 

Certainly members of the German Embassy could be 
oT in many of the most distinguished houses in Lon- 

Hetty bad made oa potnt of giving large and mich ad- 
verlised parties for the Ambassador. 

Baron von Stronheim had been sent to England on a 
special mission. Hetty was a little vague as to what that 
mission was, but undoubtedly he had received » preat deal 
of attention both from the Press and from society. 

He was o good-looking, distinguished man and he had 
welcomed very fervently any kindness Hetty was gracious 
enough to accord him. 

She heed entertained for him very largely all one sum- 
mer: Cabinet Ministers, Duchesses, Peers, Members of 
Partiament and the Press were only too glad to be in- 
cluded in the partica she gave for Baron von Stronheim. 

There were week-end parties at Trenton Park end she 
had even given the most popular bof masqué of the season 
especially for him. 

She thought of him now, of that courteous, almost old- 
word manner bencath which lay a quick, imperious Pros- 

At the beginning of their acquaintance Hetty had been 
deceived into believing Baron von Stronbeim wars what be 
appearcd—p charming etntieman bored with politics and 
interested only in the society of lovely women. 

Pew people, she believed, could pierce that clever 
facade; but beneuth it she learnt, os time passed, wos o 
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= puaets: faxncatiaally: (hevoted Satie Soastox: a man whose whole 
life was one of intrigue, plot and counterphot. 


it had amused her to discover this, it had been rather 
thrilling, rather exciting to feel herself run after and in- 
deed courted by this man who in his subile rothlesmess me- 


- minded her of (tement. 


Now she [clt a sudden chill at the sound of his name, 
butsahe answered Mr. Wrighton steadily enough, 
Se Ne RHR NPE eee 
“Nothing, Im afraid, to his advaninage” Mr. Vermen 
Wrighton said with a smile. “I believe he still holds = 
an important post in the Nazi party elthough what it 


“need nol concem ws al the moment’ 


Hetty waited. She had a feeling that a vost shadow was 
approaching her, waa coming nearer and nearer and. that 
in o moment it would envelop ber. 

‘You had comrespondence with the Baran? 

Mir. Wrighton wes not looking at ber as be spoke,. but 
wis undoing the straps of bis brict-case. 

‘Tm sure I did. One usually corresponds with people 
whom one entertains," Hetty answered lightly. "May I ask 
on what authority you arc asking me these questions? 

‘Upon my own authority and to your advantage, Mrs. 
Hayton.” 

"To my advantage!” Hetty echoed the words, 

“Most certainly." 

Mr, Wrighton smiled and iis felt i whe the type of 


“smnile that the jus rea of the Spanish Inquisitian gave #5 


they watched their victims on the rack. 7 

‘Jn the 191th June, 1938, you wrote to the Baron, Mrs, 
Hoevion."” 

‘Did 1? T can hardly be expected to remember that,’ 

‘You wrote to him from this howse." He took a Ietter 


cutoff the case, “Yes, from Trenton Park." 


Hetty suddenly got to her feet. 
“Where did you get that letter? 

“You recognise it, I see." 

Mr. Wrighton looked wp, still smiling. 
"That Wes a private letier.* 
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“Certainly, n very private fetter,” Mr. Wérmon Wrighton 
sald, “A letter written to the envoy of the German Gov- 
ernment by «a lady whose hospitality he had enjoyed, a 
Jady whose adopted country, if not the country of her 
birth, was ut that time not interested in the events of Eu- 
rops." 

‘From where did you get that letter?" Hotty repeated. 

“Pm afta, Mrs. Hayton, Pve come here to ask ques 
tions, oot to answor them. It i*« sufficient, let ws soy, that 
the letter came into my Pseasion by unorthodox mcans. 
Nevertheless, at the moment it is in my possession.” 

Hetty sat down in ber chair. She was trembling. 

"This letter, couched in very charming terms of «ffec- 
tion,” Mr. Wrighton went on, “carried in it some very in- 
teresting and doubtless edifying information." 

"Tl remember the letter,” Heity said briefly. 

‘You remember, no doubt, the part in which you des- 
cribe a conversation. you had overheard between a "Cabinet 
Minister and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Who had dined with you the night before. 

“The conversation was brief, but mt must have been of 
mndoubted valuc to Baron von Stronkeim to know cxactly 
the views of the Secretary of State and, no doubt, of the 
Cabinet Minister, too, in the increase in Germen noval 
tonnage oml cur ability in this country to wiihstand at- 
tacks from the air." 

"That ts all past history." Hetty said. “The Ietter, bhow- 
ever valuable then, bas no value today." 

“That it a matter of opinion,” Mr. Wrighton said; “but T 
Was just wondering what would be the view of my present 
chief at the Poreign Office and of the British Government 
at this moment towards the writer of this letter." 

"You are not, then, representing the Foreign OfficeT’ 
Hetty anid quickly. 

‘AS a quite minor employee tn that important Ministry, 
Tam representing no one but myself." 

Hetty gave a little sigh. She was beginning to under- 
Stand, to see daylight. She was no longer abjectly afraid, 
instead her brain took control and abe gave a little laugh, 
scornful and sharp. 
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“Si it's blackmail," 

‘Exactly. An unpleasant word, but yery comprehensive.” 
"How much do you want?’ 

‘T have been considering that on my way down," Mr. 
Vernon Wrighton said. “To begin with, my dear lady we 
have to take into consideration that you ore very fond 
of this country. You bave made for yourself an almost 
unique posidion bere as a hostess. 

‘T can't believe thet you would enjoy being dealt with 
onder Section ISB or being exiled to that country acres 
the Aithintic which you beft some year ago and to which 
you seem in no berry to return.’ 

You evidently know a pood deal about me," Hetty said 
tantly. 

Some part of her mind was almost amused now ot his 
Presentation of his case, The man had braina, she mart ad- 
met: that, but she wished she knew bow that unfortunate 
letter had come into his possession. 

"“Wewer write letters.” 

How often Clement warned her of that and she had 
been stupil enough to disobey him, Well, she must face 
the Conse quUEnoEs shew supposed, ahthough she imagined 
they were going to be expensive. 

“Well, what is your price? I don't imagine you can tell 
me much about myself that I don't know already." 

‘We'll keep it strictly to business lines, shall we?" Mr. 
Wrighton said.-"Wery well then. You'll forgive me if T state 
What T require in pounds, 0 find dollars sa Gonfizing. 

‘ET want a hundred thousand. pounds to be paid to me 
immediately; I want fifteen thousand a year for the rest of 
my life, and I want a promise in writing that you will 
never entertain in the future any envoy or representative 
of = foreign government." 

. I think you're mad!" Hetty snapped the words at him, 
jumping to her feet. 

‘On the contrary, my dear lady, T am exceedingly sane 
and strange though it may seem to you T have a great deal 
of patriotiam left in me. It is women like you who are rep- 
reseniative of mo particular race or nationality who have 
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_Mr. Wrighton’s voice was that of a Prosecuting Coun- 


"You belong to the international sect.” he combined: “yc 
have no |oyalties, no patriotism, no feeling or emotion for 
anything except yourself. You Hee in London, you get 
your money from America, you dress in Paris. 
7 ‘You are prepared to tell the secrets of all three coun- 
tries, in fact to betray all those who have nurtured and 
‘ceaseted you to the first good-looking German who comes 

|] intend not to get nid of you—that's impossible—but 
to draw your teeth, to render you hanmiess. Those ere my 
intentions,” 

"Ame if fT refuse?’ Hetty asked, 

"Then this better will be placed with the proper authori- 
ites tomorrow morning. That's all—very simple. They may, 
of course, take up the attitude that you are an American 
subpect—you are by marriage) then you will be discreetly 
sent home—-for mood. 

"You could pick wp the threnacds ee in Wew York, 
ou find many of your international ends there waiting. 
or hostilities to cease. No doubt they manage to do an 
hour's work at the Red Cross when they are forhified with 
enough dry orartinis in the Waldorf Astoria.’ 

Hetty thought of Wew Work and shuddered. 

There would be no pretending there, they knew her os 
well ne they knew ond would remember Clement. Her 
Potition gone, the legend she had built up round herself 
varnished, she would become a nonentity, a rich woman 
among rich women. 

She knew then that whatever the price she must stay In 
England. 

“Listen,’ she said. Mow that she wos ready to begin to 
bargain she smiled, spenking in a voice that was both qubet 
and charming. "Before we start to talk about the money, 
let's pet this other clause settled, shall we? Vl give vou an 
undertaking never again to entertain a representative of 
the German Government. Will that satisfy you? 

Mr. Wrighton shook his head. 

“With work! politics in the state they are,” be solid, 'T 
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should he a fool to agree to such a suggestion. Who knows 
where Our enemies or our friends will come from in the 
future. 

What T want to eiminate is the danger of social inter 
ference with what are national -aifairs. There have been 
too many pacts hatched at Mayfair himecheon tables." 

Hts eyes narrowed with disgust. 

‘Tt @ women like you, who don't understand what i 
poling on und who—as I have already said—cure less, 
thet do the harm, women who have no comscitmce or pi- 
stinct to piuide them. Tt i the crowd who eo from Ritz to 
Ritz, hardly knowing what country they are in unless they 
look out of the windows, who spell danger not for them=- 
selves but for the men who die because of them—die con 
the beaches of Dunkirk and in the desert of Africa. 

Mr. Wrighton hadi not moved from the sofa and yet it 
seemed to Fetty as if he choaminated the whole room, 

Gone were the points of vaontape; be was seated and she 
wis Sanding, and yet she felt amall, utterly small and ho- 
miliated ta the point of exasperation. 

That this man, this unimportant clerk, should pot ber in 
such a position was intolerabie; that she could see no way 
outof it ws catastrophic. 

"But 5 PPM” ghe said, “ust mippesee T give you my 
Promise in writing and m five, ten years from now | break 
it—what then?" 

“Then thes fetter will be brought to the notice of the a 
thorities.” he said “IT feel that even in peace time, even if 
We ever to our usual complacency and good-humoured 
tolerance of our enemies, we shall still have learnt some 
thing about spies, about the women who act as infonmers.” 

Quite suddenly Mir. Wrighten dropped his formal man- 
ner. 

ood heavens, women! don't you understand that if you 
Were noiman there's enough in this letter to hang you? How 
you could have overheard such a conversation ia beyond 
my comprehension, The Poreign Secretary must have con- 
sidered himself absolutely safe- 

‘| don't know whether ‘vou had «a dictaphone In the 
room or whether you had your pretty ear to the key- 
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hole—whatever it was, there was no chance of vour not 

Ite standing the value of whal you were passing on to 

the Garniai Govemment." 

‘He spoke with horely concealed pin grein 

4g Tt was vital information and you sapptied it at 2 vital 

moment in both countries” history. Who knows how much 

it affected the terms that were dictated to us at Munich? 

Tt isn't forme to judge that or for you. Sufficient to say 

Pil that this letter incriminates you completely, you can't ea- 

tape from it or from its significance,” 

“And the money—why do you want the money? Hetty 

asked. “How dare you preach to me? you who ore just 2 

h blackmailer, a man prepared to take money in payment 

for his silence,” 

‘That's my own business,” Mr. Wrighton answered, “Suf- 

| ficient to tell you that the money will not be used entirely 
selfishly, but will help the families of those men who have 

| died that democracy, real democracy, may live." 

. ‘Tt is too much,” Hetty said. "I can't agree to any of the 

| conditions." 

“You are poing- to agree.” he snid: “and as you are a 
sensible woman who bat handled ber own business cx- 
tremely ably for some years, you will pay up and waste no 
time in squcnling. 

"| happen to know that a large amount of your moncy 
i in bonds. | will take those ond I will take also some of 
your jewellery towards the hundred thousand." 

He smiled unpleasantty. 

"It's g@oing to cripple you for a bit, tent ft? and T want 
to do that: but doubtless Mr. Havton's investments will 
double themeelves in the boom which will succeed the war 
onal then the paltry fifteen thousand a year you are paying 
me will stem unimportant." 

‘It's a fortune." Hetty said slowly, ‘and how could T trast 
you mot to aak-more, how do Tl know that in a weor’s time 
vou won't demand rwenty thousand, thirty thowsand a 

"You'll have to take my werd for it." Mr. Wrighton re- 
plied. “Powall give it to you if you fike as-an Englishman 
and o patnot. Lf you think it over, Mrs. Hayton, you will 
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thetic, for instance." 

Hetty turned ber back to him for a moment, looking | 

Very well,’ she said, ‘there's nothing else I can do, F 
suppese Tahall have to agree,” 

But even os she spoke, her brain was working swiftly 
and avidly to cfeot-a way out. 


13 


Mr. Wrighton replaced the letter carcfully in his dispatch 
case, then be: looked up at Hetty and said with a smile: 

‘T congrataiate youl, Mrs. Hayton." 

*<Conpratulate me!" 

‘On your self-control, Most women—you'll forgive me 
if 1 penorkiies— eral have snatched of this letter or et 
least made some attempt to Ret possession of it. T hid 
naturally tiken precautrons against thet sort of thing, but 
Pm glad they were not necessary," 

Wheat precentions have you takenT Hetty asked, 

She spoke slowly, for only half ber mind was attending 
to what this man was sxying, the other half wee epeculat- 
ing, scheming, searching for an avenue of escape. 

“Well, anticipating what you have been wise enough not 
to attempt, I bad the letter photographed. It won done 
very discreetly, of course, you needn't be nervous on that 
Booourt. 

"The man is once of the officin! photographers of the 
Ministry ond documents of the most secret nature 
through his hands. ‘Them 1 took the negative and the pho- 
tocraph and placed them in o very safe place,” 

Mr. Wrighton saw Hetty's face and went on. 

"Don't look worried, I know exactly what you're think- 
ing. You ore thinking that if I wos killed by a bomb or 
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m over by a bes that photograph might fall into sane 
hands. That would be unfair to you us you have 
zy conditions san 
"Thinking of all that—and you must admit [m thor 
‘pugh—I have placed the photograph and the negative in a 
beck in the shelves of my library. 

"There are nearly five thousand volumes in that little L- 
brary.” Mr. Wrighton continued with pride. ‘I have collect- 

ed them all my life and they wre never touched by anyone 
| but myself. I am too much of a book lover to encourage 
borrowers. Your secret is safe with me and me only. Is 
that fair? 

"You can hardly expect me to think that any of your 
| Emethods-are fair,” Hetty said coldly. 

Mr. Wrighton looked at her as if he was disappointed 
that she did not appreciate his forcthought and detailed 
Planning. 

Well, Tsuppose tt would be too much to expect vou fo 
praise me: all the same, 1 have toed hand to work this cut 
to the wth degree of accuracy. And now, Mrs. Hayton, 
shall we look at your jewehs'? 

‘Surely you don't tntend to choose the pieces you want? 

"Tm afraid so, Wou see, | happen to be rather a con- 
nolisseur of jewellery: in fact, to let you into o secret, T 
was brought up in the jewel trails, my father was one of 
the big Amsterdam dealers. 

‘He always meont me to follow in his footsteps, but T 
showed so much unuvinl ability for my oge that they cla 
cided the Civil Service should benefit by my services." 

Hetty had to clench her hands together to prevent her 
Shricking out at this pompows, self-satisfied bore, 

She could see that he wos enjoying every moment of 
this drama in-which he was pisying = leading part. 

She could imagine that it must have taken him weeks, 
Perhaps even months before he had the whole scheme 
worked cut in his mind and before he came to see her. 

Tt would have given him pleasure to wut lke a cal 
Playing with mouse, Now he wos savouring, almost rel- 
ishing, the sensation of having ber in his power. 

‘The was mot evil, oot the type of blackmailer who 

Lz? 








Sisietyhaiticag bamslly on hin wicdiaie “This sua ee 
very different bieed. 

She could understand that in hl own way he felt that 
be was being intensely patriotic and she was even prepared 
to believe his hints that the moncy was to be ex on 
@ food cause. 

It would give him pleasure to diipenss benevolence, the 
means for which he hed obtained in unorthodox ways. 

What can I do? What can I do? she thought franti- 
cally. 

“My idea,” Mr. Wrighton was saying. “is to pick out jow- 
elery which | consider worth, say, thirty to forty thousand 
pounds. I have seen you af the opera, Mrs. Hayton, ancl J 
know that vou have some very fine specimen pieces. 

"Through ihe channels with which | am in touch thes 
can be disposed of quite quictly and without comment. 

‘After all, by the time the war is over you will doubtless 
be able to replace such posscssions ond at the moment 
even you can have little use for them." 

Hetty felt herself tremble with rage at his impertinence, 
et the way be dared to dictate to her, bat with a siupen- 
Gous cfort she checked the words that nose to her lips. 

‘Nover pot angry, Clement had said, “however proveoca— 
tive your opponent, however ensy it may be to lose your 
temper. If you lose control, you throw oway your Last 
hope of winning the game." 

‘Tt it indeed a lost hope,” she thought. 

It seemed that Mr. Wrighton beld oll the enrds. 

“Your bonds,” he went on, “are o different mutter. Those 
unctoubtedly you will have at-the-bank and 1 would sug- 
Best to you that to save any unpleasantness or any chance 
of questions you mstruct the manager to send them bere 
to you and [ will come down and fetch them. ome day 
next week." 

Hetty still said nothing. She steod biting her bower lip. 

‘You'll forgive me," Mr. Wrighton said, looking at his 
waich, ‘if | suggest thar we don't Waste too much time. I 
Would ike, if possibic, to- catch the 5.30 train’ back to 
London. 

‘lt i now pearly four o'clock and =: soon as we have 
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| examined your jewellery and you have signed: the little pa- 

per P have here ready prepored’—he tapped the dispatch 

 base—'it will be time for me to bid you au revedr." 

} Hetty shuddered. 

She could look into the future and see Mr, Vernon 

Wrig righton saying aw reveir down through the years, always 

takin a litte more, abwuys demanding something with 
that fearsome toothy smile of his: which she felt would 

haunt her for ever. She must do something, must make a 
move of some sort. 

j TH go and get the keys of the safe." 
o ee content to wait, my dear lady." 
. r. Wrighton folded his white hands over his dis] 

‘ease, tee he inid somewhat ostentatiously on his Ene. 

Hetty walked with dignity from the room, but the mo- 
ment she was outside she staried to min up the staircase. 
When she reached ber own bedroom on the first floor 
she siummed the door behind her, then stoxxl pressing her 
fingers to her eyes which were burning. 
| “What am 7 te de? What am I to do?" she asked herself 
Bean, but could think of nothing, nothing at all. 
Slowly she dragged herself across the room, opened the 
drawer of ber dressing-table and took from it the keys of 
her safe. She looked at herself in the glaze. 

It seemed to her excited fancy that she had grown im- 
measurably older in the last hour, then she turned away 
and walked slowly back along the corridor which bed to 

When she reached it she went upstairs to the: third. floor 
Wher: the jewel safe was housed. Hetty had had it spe- 
cially built in the large werdrobe room where ail her 
clothes were kept. 

As she stepped on to the third floor landing, Watkins 
came out of her room, She looked surprised at secing ber 
Mistress. 

‘Do you want me, MadamT 

“Mo, thank you, Watkins," 

You're quite certain?’ Watkins: insisted. ‘I was just 
going down to my tea." 

At that moment Hetty heard the servants” bell begin- 
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Hing to ring. Owing erations conditions and the after- 
ation in the times of mens for the nursing staff, Hetty's 
own aorvanis had ten at four o'clock. 

As the bell clanged through the house a thought came 





to ber, She remembered something which was hidden in 


an ofd jewel case at the back of ber sofe, 

As Wotkins turned to go, she sic: 

‘Ask Barten to bring me up tea for two on a tray." 

‘Up-here, Madam?’ 

Watkins was obviously 

"Yes. For myself and a ‘getitieman ta whom T shall te 
showing my jewels. I am giving some of therm owny for a 
Red Crosa sale, the monev i¢ needed and we must all try 
to do our little bit tn war-time. 

Watkins was impressed. 

“‘lts very Kind of you I'm sure, Madam, when you do so 
much already. | will tell Barton." 

‘Wot the silver things. of course,” Hetty said. “He can lay 
those downstairs us usval. Oh no, I forgot, Pm going over 
to Lady Danvers’ as soon as [im free. Tell Barton onc of 
the early morning travs will do." 

“Wery good, Minden." 

Watkins went off on her errand and Hetty turned into 
the wardrobe room. It wre o large bedroom which had 
been fitted with all the very latest aoocssories for clothes, 
its amd bails. At the far-end, between the windows, stood 
the safe. 

Hetty opened it and pulling out some of the pink 
leather ancl blue velvet covered cases found, at she had 
remembered, that right at the back there was-a littl jewel 
Case in brown crocodile, It was the first jewel case she had 
ever parssessed. 

She opened it. 

The top try was filled sith a miscellantous collection 
of rings and brooches, mostly in paste and semi-precious 
stones, which had litle value bat which she kept from sen- 
tirental reasons, because they were the first jewellery she 
had owned, 

Stee lifted out the tray and undermesth was an envelope. 
it was sealed. She broke open. 
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Inside were two «mall phials, both Scicbbaitants white, 
flat-shaped tablets. 

Heity looked at them carefully, then taking one from 
the envelope replaced the other. shut down the jewel! case 
and put it away in the safe. She Jocked the latter and hur- 
ried on to the londing. 

She hod her foot on the top of the stair when she 
paused, somcone Was passing through the ball three stories 
Below, 

She looked over the balustradc—it was Barton, the top 
stair when she paused, someone was passing through the 
hall three stories below. 

Hetty watched him cross the marble floor, then one. 
hand holding on to the balustrade, she came downstairs 
one step at a time, very, very slowly. 

At the end of George III's reign the owner of the 
house, wanting a grand staircase, had removed the rooms: 
immediately above the hall right to the top of the house. 

The staircase he had put in wos very magnificent, pho- 
tographs of it had more than once eppeared im Comniry 
Life and it wes quoted as one of the perfect examples of 
a Regency staircase. 

Hetty reached the second floor, then the first, and start- 
ed on the ast flight into the hall, 

The house was very quict, the servants had all gone to 
their tea from which they would not emerge for at least 
an hour, the nursing staff would also be taking their tea 
round the wards. Hetty opened the door of the drawing- 

Mr. Wrighton woe waiting for her, He was standing in 
front of the fireplace and she knew by the eager way in 
which he moved forward that he had been impaticot ot 
ber absence, 

‘Lam sorry to keep you waiting so long," she said, 

She was conscious ag she spoke of the small phial which 
she had taken from her jewel case, now hidden in her 
handkerchicf and tightly clasped in her Ieft hand. 

“Will you come Upstairs? 

‘Do you keep your jewels in your bedroom?" Mr. 
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'Wrighton asked. “I wonder-you're not afraid of being bor 


ohio, I don't do anyihing as silly as thot," Hetty repliced, 
“‘Dhave a safe near my maid's room. [im afraid it bon the: 
‘third floor and we have no lift in. thi: part of the house." 

What a fine staircase, Mr. Wrighton approved: nas they 
started 10 climb. i ; 

“Vea, fen’t [t?' Hetty replied. “Everyone admires it, but I 
find it rather tiring ot times—thet is, when I want to go to 
the top of the house," 

"Burt you say That you have o Lift? 

‘For the luggage—yes, and of course the patients wee it. 

They went on climbing, Hetty talking casily, smoothiy. 
She pointed out several of the pictures as they passed 
thern, but all the time her brain was rolating smeéothly, 
calculatingly. | 

If only he hadn't had the precaution to tuke a phot 
graph of the letter! The fetter was there, hidden: away it 
Whoa trace, bot nevertheless at the mercy of anyone who by 
chance took a book at random from his shelves, ancl yet 
would there not be wiys of buying those books, suppoving, 
just supposing that. .. 

“Here we are af the top,” Mr Wrghton snd. “T'm 
giad—it is a climb, isn't it?" 

‘'T don't believe you gre in such good condition as I om," 
Hetty said. 

She wat breathing easily while Mr. Wrighton'’s breath 
was coming in quick jerks. 

“It's an office life, my dear lady." he said, panting a 
fitthe. 

He leaned against the balustrade where it bordered the 
landing, Me looked down, then turned away. 

"Tl feel disey! 

"Tve ordered you some tea,’ Hetty replied. 

At that moment Barton approached from the baize 
door which led to the servants” gtiurters, 

“Ah, here it is. Pot it into the wardrobe room, Barton," 
she ordered, ‘and bring two chairs." 

“Wery pood, Madam." 

Bourton did as be was told, but with an air of reproach 
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mas if it was beneoth his dignity fo strve tea. to caneone on. 
the third floor. He brought the chairs, having set, the tray 
down on the large table which stood in the centre of the 

Hetty went acroes to the safe, swung back the heavy 
steel door and began bringing out ihe jewel cases 

‘Here is my emerald set," she said, ‘and here are my 
ftubies, They are always considered particularly fine,” 

"Pine is the right word for them,” Mr. Wrighton re- 
Marked, 

He opened the cases os she pot them on the table, mak- 
=? little exclamations of delight. It was obvious that he 

loved jewels, as well os knowing something about them, he 


‘appeared fo caress them, held the rubies up to the light, 


then turted to the emeralds, 

‘Let me give you some ten," Metty said. “Do you take 
sugar? 

TA hittle." 

‘T hope you won't mind it being saccharin, bat T leave 
all my sugar ration except what is used in the cooking for 
the poor boys who ore being treated here, They need it 
more than I do." 

She opened the little «nuff-box which Iny-on the tray be- 
side the tea pot. At the same time she tipped forward the 
Phial that she beld in her left hand so that two of the 
white tablets fell into the snuff-box. 

She dropped the tablets with two of saccharin into 2 
cup of tea and set it down on the table. 

‘Tl must show you my diamond necklace,” she said. “T am 
rather hoping that you won't want to take that away from 
me, but T expect you will. The diamonds are really lovely; 
my husband spent nearly five years collecting them." 

She opened the velvet case in which the necklace was 
housed, Mr. Wrighton gave on exclamation of delight, 

“They ore indeed exceptional,” be said. ‘Look ot the fire 
in that centre stone." 

"Tl don" think T shall ever forgive you if you take it 
away from me,” Hetty said plaintively. 

‘Tm afraid you will mever forgive me anyway, Mrs. 
Hayton,” came the reply. 
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(Once again she was aware just how much this horrible 
Tittle man was enjoying himecle. 

He wanted her to hate him, he almost regretted that she 
wie not making more of a scene, being hysterical. Perhaps 
he even wished that she would plead with him, on her 
knees ff need be. 

“Well, you'd better sce everything first.” Hetty said, turn- 
Ing towards the safe. ‘Sit down and drink your tea while 
it's hot Its no wee being in too much ofa hurry," 

“You're met,” Mr. Wrighton agrecadl, oral he sat down: ia 
she bad suggested. 

With Ber back to the room Hetty beard him stir hin tea. 
and then drink. 

For a moment she beld her breath. Tt was many yea 
simce those tobleta had come into ber postession. Would 
they have lost their efficacy? 

How well she remembered ithe first time Clement de- 
scribed them to her, once she had seen him use them and 
with tremendous eifect. 

She did not know what they contained. 'Knock-out 
drops: was what they were called and she knew that they 
were used by fanesters who wanted to rob someone in a 
night-cluib or o taxi, 

Whoever took them became unconscious: in a few min- 
ties and remained :-so for a very short space of time To 
an outsider the man-appeared to have “passed out" from 
the effect of aleoho!: there were no ill effects save perhaps 
8 headache ami a dry tongve, 

Ob God! would they work: now? 

Hetty turned round, Vernon Wrighton was replacing hrs 
noe empty cup on the table. 

She watched him and saw that even os he put it down 
his hand became paralysed, the cup tipped forward into 
the saucer with a clatter. 

Then be leant back in his chair and made an cffort os if 
te raise his hood to his head, 

She moved towards him and as she did -so he would 
have spoken: she saw an expression half rage, half horror 
eross his face before as if something hod hit him his gaze 
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became vacant; he gave one resping snore and was uncon: 
sein 


He would have fallen from the chair had not Hetty 
pulled beck his shoulders and let his head fall back; then 

She wrenched it open, took out the inctiminating \etter 
and thrust it deep into the bodice of her dress. She put 
down the case, ran to the door and jerked it open. 

Outside the pe was deserted. She leant over the 
elidtvadé and docked Gown ind tie well of the hall, Ev- 
erything was very. quiet. 

She heard something and started, then realised that 
Wit had startled her was the beating of ber own heart, 

"'T don't care,” she almost-spoke the words aloud, ‘T've 
fot to save myself, I've got to." 

She went back into the wardrobe room, put her hands 
under Veron Wrighton’s armpits and started to drag him 
cross the room. 

Ho was not a light man despite his size, but Hetty's de- 
termination and her frantic anxiety to be free of him 
would have managed someone far heavier, 

She pulled him over the linoleum but his feet caught in 
the mat, cnounpling it, then they were in the passage, 

Por a moment or two she bad difficulty tn raising him 
high enough to lift his shoulders on to the balustrade, then 
With one terrific effort she managed it. 

She pushed... she heaved ... she heard the sound of 
tearing and a bution from his coat tinkled as it fell on to 
the bare boards, Something cold and calculating in ber 
mind said: 

“Remember to throw that after him, there should be no 
sign of a struggle.” 

For one sickening moment she thought that he was 
going to slide beck from the balustrade on to the floor. 
With a desperate effort she strained every muscle and held 
him. 

His body wobbled, she balanced ft and bracing herself 
gave one final shove. She had a last glimpse of his boots as 
the bent to pick up the button. 
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below... . 
She straightened herself. potting up a hand to ber hair, 
another to the neck of her dress; as she did ao she ae 


Safe! Hirt at what a cost! and what a part she had to 
pluy now, She opened ber mouth to call out his name, to 
Bet the horror and concem of &@ woman whose pucst, at- 
ftocked by dizziness, had fallen from the top of a three 
Story staircase. 

“Mir. Wrighton!" 

Her voice came from her throat in a feeble cry and 
then she choked on the words, ber eart seamed to jump 
a violently that ber whole body palpitated from the 
‘shock, 

Standing staring at ber, ber yer wide and distended in 
horror, was Alice, 


14 


Hetty saw that Alice wes going to scream, and she seized 
hold of her arm. 

“Go to ‘your room,’ she said fiercely, but in a voice 
hardiy above a whisper. ‘Do you hear me?—go to your 
ream." 

Alice googled at her: she hod turned deathly pale and 
ber mouth hung open loose and wet. . 

‘Go to yor room,” Hetty repeated; then sharply she 
smacked Alice's face. 

The report of ber hand against the pole, cold skin was 
Loud and aharp. 

Alice did not speak, she merely made a sound—half 
groan, half sob; nevertheless Hetty imagined that .she 
web obey, 

There was no time to be lost; she gave Alice a push 
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Diarra Shee anatase: which ted: to the: back-steits and: she her. 

oself ran down the front staircase. 

vas she mowed she had a sudden-sense of exhilaration. 

She was in control. She was mistress of the situation, she 
: and dominate anyone or anything which 


‘Tiss ttotight Garea!to hee that this wis how an ainman 
would feel when he shot down an enemy plane—on top of 
the world, divorced from human frailty. 

As she reached the first floor, Hetty glanced over the 
~ balustrade and saw that there was no one in the hall below, 
only that crampled dark object lying spread-cagled on. the 
marble Moor. 
She flung open the baize door which led towards: the 
wing which had been given over to Clive's patients. 
“Murse! Matron!" she colbed. 
A Youngs nute appeared from a bec 
to the neht of the door. 
"Fetch Matron,” Hetty commanded her, ‘and come your- 
self as quickly ac possible. There hes been on accident." 
| The nurse ran along the passage, her starched apron 
rustling. Metiv stood still. 

"TH wait for them,” she thought, "IT won't go down 
alone.” 

Just for a moment she felt afraid; ft seemed os if a cold 
hand touched ber elation and burst it like a bubble. 

Supposing ... just supposing that she was suspected ... 
ond there was Alice! Alice! her eyes dintorted with horrer! 
Murder—the word seemed to quiver in the silence of the 
ult! 

Hetty throet the thought from her; she saw Matron ap- 
Pear at the end! of the passage and ran towards her. 

‘Gh Matron, thank poodness you're bere,” she said, the 
fone of her voice, blended with just the right amount of 
relicf, overriding an undercurrent of fear. “There's been an 
accident—a terrible accident!" 

Hetty went on repeating those words at intervals during 
the next twenty minutes. Over and over again ahe told her 
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“He felt piddy when he reached the top of the stairs, 
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and while we were looking at the jewellery he seemed to 
asp for breath. He went cut into the passage, T suppose 
in search of sir. I didn't follow him for the moment, I 
thought as he felt 7] he would like to be alone, then sud- 
denly he pave a cry. It was low, rather indistinct, and as 1 
reached the door I saw him fuiling.* 

Over and over again she told the same story. Barton 

‘The gentleman lonked = bit queer when I brought op 
the tra." 

‘He must have bad a weak heart,” Hetty said more than 
once. 

‘The nurses removed the body from the hall and at fet, 
after a ¥Yery long while it seemed to Hetty, she was free to 
go and find Alice, The police had been sent for, the local 
doctor was on his way up from the village. 

Tt didn't give her much time, but she felt that she dared 
not beave Alice a moment longer to ber own thoughis, to 
her own speculations, 

‘Tt was damonble lack her being there,’ Hetty thought as 
she wenl upilairs again. 

That feeling of being in supreme contre! had not teft 
ber; she whs conscious, at an actress is conscious when she 
fa playing o part really well, that ber sudience was with 


‘Thete as po dissentient note, no one who had not ne- 
Sponced as she had wished them to respond, 
Alice! Her instinct warned her of danger, tot danger 
from Alice was unthinkahle—ithe woman adored her, 
‘It's-all ight, she would hang for me," Hetty reassured 


“Yet she was exnspernted by the thought that her secret 
must be shared. Nothing was more dangerous. How much 
hand) Alnoe sein? Was there a chance that she had armved 
too late? 

Hetry would not deceive herself cven to hope that the 
whe 20. Alice's face, her expression of horror, bad told her 
the whole story. 

she reached the first floor and stood omtside Alice's 
room, Just for a moment she hesitated before knocking, 
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then she mised her hand to rap against the smooth shiny 
‘wood of the door, Wiens: Wis PO answer and impatiently 


| locked. 
* Alice,” she said, ‘are you there Oven the door." 
still no answer and Hetty rattled the handle: 
she heard steps, slow, heavy steps across the room. 
ond the key was turned. 

Hetty entered the room and closed the door behind ber, 
‘then she looked at Alice. She was still pale, but the vacant. 
expression of horror had been replaced by one Hetty had 
“never seen before, 

Alioe looked older but more resolute, there was on ex- 
pression of strain on her face as if she had been through 
“sore tremendous experience, but she bad regained control 
of herself. 

There vas, too, something else in ber expression, some- 
thing Heity could not place and to which for the moment 
she could not put a name, As Hetty looked at her, she 
drew herself op and seemed by that simple gesture to 
grow immeasurably taller. 

Neither woman said anything, bot Alice met Hetty’s 
eyes squarely. Hetty drew in her breath, 











‘Alloa, my denr, what must you think of me? she said 
‘Canessingly. "I must tell you what haspened." 
*T clon't want to hear." 


Alice’s voice we deep and resonant, and seemed to 
come tight from the centre of her being. 

“Bat of course T must tell you." 

‘T don"t want to hear,” Alice repeated. "I'm leaving this 
f house now—tonight." 

4 For the first time Hetty looked round the room and saw 
| that ino corner was an open trunk, beside it two suitcases, 
JAdice’s lugeage! 

How weil she knew it; it had travelled with her on «0 
many journeys. She had often loughed at Alice becouse 
she liked to have her trunk in her bedroom, even at Tren- 
fon Park and tn London. 

"You're like the servants," Hetty had taunted ber, ‘ready 
to leave at a moment's notice." 
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But Alice gently but firmly ted refused to hove her loge 
Bage taken away to the box room. 

"] often do have to pack in a hurry,” she would say 
epologetically. 

‘Tt tas if she had salwoys onticipated something lke 
this,” Hetty thought to herself, before she turmed to ask 
raspingly: 

Why are you going? 

"Need you ask that? 

"l insist on koowing.” 

Well, # you want the truth, T won't stay here with a 
murders," 

Hetty gasped. Tt was so unlike gentle, quiet, hesitant Al- 
fee, this tall woman defying her, accusing her not in anger, 
Butawith a dignity which was even more frightening. 

"You don't widerstand,” Hetty said quickly. “That man 
WE & spy, an enemy to this: country. He revealed certain 
secrets to me and then threatened to do other things 
which would have harmed the Allied couse. Can't you un 
derstand, [was doing «a patriotec act in petting rid of hirn.* 

Alice said nothing, but Hetty knew that she did noe ae 
lieve her, did not for one moment credit the PEE 
she had just mace. ‘ 

‘Thad to do it, don"t you understand? she cried shrilly. 

Alice threst ber hands deep into the pockets of ber 

"TT always knew you were hard and cruel," she said, ‘that 
you Were a woman one could not trust, who had oo 
heart, but ] never suspected that even you could take the 
Tite of another fellow being—take it with your own bands 
and in such « way!" 

Alice's voice sank to & whisper, just for a moment 
Hetty saw the horror in ber eyes, then she ar ai ber 
self-control and the strange mask of dignity and dcter- 
mination cdisguised her once agmin., 

“But Alice! Alies, you can't leave me now." 

she held out her hands with an eppesling gesture, with 
the smile which bad so often in the past proved inresistibie 
fo both Aldice and to other people who served ber, 

‘I'm going,” Alice said uncompromisingly. 
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a Tmt doesn't matter,” Alice replied. “I'll scrub floors, I'll 
‘bes from door to door rather than stay here with you." 

. words were brotal and Hetty felt almost as if Alice 
Ohad struck her. Now she was afraid, afraid of this strange, 
ruthless person who had replaced a willing and loving 


slave. 

‘And whot about me? she asked. "What about this ... 
Mhing . . . you hive scen? Can T trust 

‘And if you can't,” Alice asked, ‘will you treat me in the 

smc: ' 

_ Hetty said nothing and suddenly Alice began to laugh. 
Tt was a horrible sound, without humour, masping and 
frightening. 

— Yon"re afraid of mel" she said. “T never thought that T 
‘should live to see you afraid of me, you—the smart, all- 

conquering, all-powerful Mrs. Hayton, afraid of poor 

| Alice—Alice who could never do anything right, who was 

kept on under sofferance, who was forced to be grateful 
‘for the crumbs that fell from the rich man's table. 

“es, you're afraid, I can sce ft in your face and in the 
trembling of your hands—ryes, your hands are trembling 
when they ought to he stained with blood." 

She laughed again and Hetty backed towands the door. 

, “You're mad!" 
ee [ am,” Alice answered. “Perhaps I'm sane for 
Saale first time. Anyway, you're afrnid of me, you don't 
know what "'m going to do. I don't know myself yet, Pve 
got to think, to decide whether it is my duty to denounce 
you to the police.’ 
She stopped short, then asked abruptly: 
“Whnt did Mr. Wernon Wrighton know that made you 

Cecide to kill him? 

“Will you be quiet! Hetty said. “You're to stay here, I 
won't let you leave this house." 

“You wouldn't dare to stop me,” Alice retorted. 

She stood in the centre of the room and suddenly she 
laughed again. The sound distorted ber mouth, and ber 
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Hetty turned swiftly, opened the door and ren gut alam 
ming it behind her. She put her hand wp to her forebead 
and realised it was damp with sweat, 

Alice waa mad, ahe was certain of that, but what was 
she fo do about in? She was shaking and ber hands were 
icy cold. | 
looked up to sce Barton ieremachiris bee. 

"The police are here, Maciorn.”. 

“Tell them [ll be down in a moment.’ Hetty replied. 
“Tell Matron and Wurme—and- Barton, I want some 
brandy, I feel rather faint.* 

‘'l'll bring it up to your bedroom, Madam," Berton said. 
It's not surprising you are upset. If you'll forgive me 
saying =o, you have all our sympathy, Madam; if was #& 
Wry Unpleasant occurrence.” 

"Thank you, Barton." 

Hetty tried to answer quietly, but every nerve in her 
body was: suddenly screaming owt to him to go, that sha 
must be ado. 

‘T've pot to be careful,” she thought. “I"ve got to be care 
ful..." 

It was some time later before the police teft the house 
and she found herself alone once more and with time to 
think about Alice, ‘They had left ber apprebensive and not 
a linle disturbed. 
 &he had told her story in a straight-forward manner; 
but there had been an awkward moment when the Inspeo- 
tor had asked with whom the appointment had been made 
and she had been forced to sey that Mr, Vernon Wrighion 
hod spoken to Alice. 

“an we see Miss Farley? 

‘Tm afraid sho is out this afternoon,” Hetty replied, 
hoping that they would not question the servants and 
find that she had told them a lic. 

‘Hever tell a tie if you can help it.” had been one of Cle- 
ments maxima, “Always tell the truth in Littl things and 
only lie if it is absolutely essential” 
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She musi fie, Hetty thought, ond yet how unnecessary, 
how needicss all this was. [f only Alice had not Gome on 
to the third foorat that particular moment! 

Doubtless she hod brought a messnge or had heard 
from Barton that she was having tea upstairs and won- 
dered if she couki be of sssistunce, 

Any excuse trivial enough in itself might have brought 
her and with thix result. 

"Miss Farley knows as little about this man as IT know 
miyself,” Hetty said. "He told ber that he wished to sce me 
ancl that be worked in the Foreign Office. When he ar- 
rived, he informed me that he was collecting « very spe- 
cial fund for the Red Cross and so [ took him upstairs to 
see my jewels. I decided to let some of them be sold in - 
such a worthy capes." 

The Inspector, on elderly mon with on abrupt way of 
talking, said sharply: 

“Do you usually show your jewels to anyone who comes 
On some charitable pretext? 

‘l felt certain that Mr. Wrighton was quite eenuine,' 
Hetty replied. 

Why?" 


“He mentioned variots people with whom he was associ- 
gtecd,” she said, “mutual fricods." 

The Inspector took out his pencil. 

‘Can you give me their pames? 

Hetty drew her breath. Another lie, and she hod lef her- 
self be caught in it ns cosily a4 a fly became entangled in a 
web, She gave the names of various well-known. people, 
chosing them at random. 

“You bad never actually met the man? the Inspector in- 
sisted, 

‘Wo, never." 

He tumed over a page of his note-book. 

“You will forgive me suggesting it, Mr, Hayton, unt: 
Possessing jewels of such an unusual value if is extremely 
dangerous to show either them or the place in which they 
are kepl io people of whom you know so little." 

There was nothing either in his tone of in his words to 
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imply that he suspected ber and yet Hetty felt fear mount- 
ing within ber. 

‘The other witnesses were called, Matron, the murse, 
Barton. Barton was: «excellent, concrd incr ates ber aasertionm 
that Mir. Wrighton felt breathicss and giddy as be reached 
the top of the stairs, 

AO Des, BARS: FRR Sen we will eo up to the scene of 

Said. 





the the + be room Hetty gave oe sigh 
of relief. Watkins bad already replaced the jewellery. Bar- 
ton had token away the tea things. 
“Thank Heaven for a well-trnined boisehold! she 
Heouotet: 


"This. room Punk been altered,” the Inspector secused. 

‘Tm so sorry,” a ee said, “T didn’t think to tell the ser- 
vanits that they must touch nothing. We all thought that as 
it was an accident... ." 

‘Quite, quite,” the Inspector said testily, “but nothing 
should have been touched." 7 

"Tm afraid oy maid thought @ very imprudent to lenve 
my jewellery ving about. T had spread ft out on the table 
for Mr. Wrighton to sec. He told me he was an expert mm 
jowels as his father had been o big Amsterdam merchant.’ 

The Inspector made notes in his book. 

"You will, of course, have to attend the inquest, Mr. 
Hayton,” he he said when finally be took his leave, 

The doctor who had been called in had given his evi- 
dence. That the man had broken his nmoeck owing to the 
fall, bad been his verdict, but his giddiness and lack of 
breath were doubtless duc to o bad heart and they would 
find out more about it when they knew ‘his family history. 

He was the local practitioner; Hetty knew him well for 
he was in attendance daily at the hospital, ape be _feees 
things as easy for her as he could, promising that the body 
should be removed to a mortuary that evening. 

He and Matron had also undertaken the task of break- 
ing the news to Mir. Wrghton's wife or relatives if be had 
ET 

"ou are quite certain you can manage everything?’ 
Hictty had suid gratefully to them, and then bad: hurried 
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away from Miatron’s sitting-room towanls her own ed 
PrOonMT.. 

As she reached the first floor fanding she hesitated, then 
erept across to listen ovtside Alice's door, Alice was still 
packing, she could hear the rustle of tissue paper, the 
sound of drawers being opened and shut. 

There was only a littl time now before the household 
would know she was going. Would they nol suspect there 
Was some reason for her hurted departure? What could 
she do? How could she stop her? 

Hetty stood there beside the door listening. then she 
heard her name called. It was Matron coming down the 


“Oh, Mrs. Hayton,” she said. "We have just ¢ot through 
to Mrs. Wrighton, She was very queer, very queer Indeed." 

‘hirs, Wrighton? 

‘Yes, the poor man's wife. Doctor got her address from 
the Foreign Office so we rang her up. She was naturally 
very distressed, almost hysterical, and then she said some- 
thing very strange." 

What was it?’ Hetry asked, 

‘She said “He told me. he wos poing inta danger, but IT 
dic’: believe him; I thought he wes joking, that things 
like that didn’t happen in England.” What do you think 
she con have meant? 

‘Is thut all she said?’ Hetty’s voice to herself sounded na 
if itcame from far away. 

‘Doctor asked her what she meant,” Matron replied, 
‘and she anid her husband had mentioned something about 
@ letter, but we couldn't quite understand and the line wos 
very fomt, 

Anyway, Doctors going down to see her tomorrow. 
He thought it wns better and [ expect the poor woman 
will want to come back here to arrange about the funeral." 

‘He's poing down tomorrow? 

"He thought it best,” Matron said. "Poor woman! T can 
quite understand her being upset; this must have been a 
temnible shock, but I don't understand what she mennt 
about danger. She can't have known this wes going to 
happen unless be often hod these heart ottacks." 
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“Perhaps that’s" what she meant,’ Hetty said, but her 
voice was unconvincing. F 
She felt as if the very walls were closing in upon ber - 
closer... closer... 


Is 


ee aay aire Was conmecioud of scmething at the bock of 
Tite. 

He tried to ignore it, to deny what it suggested when it 
“obtruded into whar be wes doing, but it was there and 
decp down within him be respomled to it as a boy will re- 
pond io the call of (he-sea. 

Now that the day's work was done and the Inst patient 
finished with, he could face the fact that the moment far 
Which ostensibly he had been waiting all day had come. 

Outide his hoose in Harley Strect the car was whiting 
for him, the car which was to carry him down to Misa Op- 

me 

Slowly Clive collected together the typewritten sheets 
which held the history of his Jost patient, then he pressed 
the bell and his sceretary. came in. 

Adiiss Harris had been with him for nearly fiftcen years, 
she was ‘small, thick-set and exorcdimely plam. 

Clive had engaged her because he felt sorry for her, he 
knew she would find it difficult to get s job and inrpul- 
sively this hod overruled. all other considerations, even the 
excellent references of other applicants for the situation he 
offered. 

He hod never regretied his decision, 

Mary Harris hod proved a perfect secretary and her 
bs in Chive's: howe far excecded thase to which she Had 
nominally been appotated, 

He bad no ides how much she dict da, for she mothered 
him. quieuy, engaging Ube servants, secing ta his clothes, 
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I ‘erronging the rooms and the flowers so thal he was secl- 
| dem troubled with domestic details. 

He only knew that bachclorhood for him was a» com- 
fortable state in which there were few crises. 

“We've finished now, Founderstand,’ Clive said, as Mary 
came up to the desk and he held out to her the typed 


| Mary in retum handed him a card on which were writ- 
iften the calle he was expected to make during the evening. 
Clive glanced at it casually. 

"Must | really Call again at Lady Evelyn's? be asked. 
‘She wax quite all right this morming—more nerves with 
ber than anything else." 

‘Her nurse rang up half an hour ago," Mary said, “I told 
her vou would do vour best." 

‘How I cislike society patents!’ Clive said. “They are 
more trouble than:all the rest put together." 

“You coukin’t live without them,” Mary answered. “Have 
you any idea how much you ore owed?’ 

‘Mot the shightest,’ Clhye replied. 

Moncey always bored him and tre left hes financial offairs 
entirely to Mary. She told him what wes duc to him. He 
fooked at her incredulously, then whistled. 

‘As much ms that? 

“Quite as much and more if 1 hadn't already written off 
a number of bad debts, but don't for one moment imagine 
that you will get it all” : 

‘I'm oiite certain T shan't.” Clive sonic. “All the same, if I 
was paid, what o to. T could do with it." 

‘Spend some more of it on the ungrateful poor, I sup- 


Clive turned te her quickly. 

"They're net ungrateful and Td rather treat a poor per- 
aon for the thanks he gives me than any of your duchesses 
and millionaires for a hundred guinea fee." 

"| know, T know,” Mary said; ‘but bow do vou expect 
I'm going to pay the rent, the rates, the taxes, the ser- 
Vania’ wipes, and incidentally myself? 

she amiled as she spoke and Clive was mot the least per- 
turbed by her outburst. 
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He knew Mary so well ond this was almost «a monthiy 
eccurronce when she fold him off and tried ta make him 
be more comventional, more provident in matters thet con- 
cemed his position and money. 

 “Pheyv both knew it for only. s. game, they both koew 
that white Maury chided Cive, underneath she admired and 
respected him simply because be did not care about the 
sincial priaes which could se easily be his mow ‘that his posi- 
Gen in the medical world was assured. 

itm hopeless. Mary.” Clive said. "I wooder why you 
‘bother with mec." 

‘T often wonder that fetes Mary answered: “bot don't 
siand there arguing—ect off to your next appointment, 
wherever that may be, otherwise there will be-litth chance 
of Lidy Evelyn seeime you tonight.’ 

‘shall go to Ogpie’s first, and then on to the Children’s 
Home an stepmey. Lf veo want me, pou ll know where bo 
find me." 

As he reached the door Mary stopped him. 

"By the way," she said, ‘Lady Bwelyn | it supposed to be a 
millionainess f* 

ou are nothing more or les than a money-grubber,’ 
Clive accused her. 

He was still laughing as he came out of the front door 
and ect into the car waiting outside, 

He alwoys drove himself, it wos far lesa trouble ond, 
epurt from that, be did mot feel ike poying the wages of a 
chauffeur. 

He fived very Erogally and vet was sekdom. out-of dcbht, 
and the reason for this was that every penny be could 
Spire Was apenton the children be attended. 

Only Mary knew how many holidays to the sea, new 
clothes, better surroundings, extra grocery, milk and ope 
wor owed to Clive'’s generosity. 

Sometimes be would be almost afraid to tell her when 
he committed himself to some fresh é¢ximvagance- over-a 
destitute family or a chikd who had been badly injured, 

“You're heading for the bankruptcy court if you go on 
like this," she would soy tertly. 

But somehow she managed to keep things going. and 
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strangely enough the rest of the houschold soemed: to like 


her and to accept her orders, 


He had grown so used to having Mary about him that 
he himself mever noticed her ugliness although often ofw 


patients would say to him: 


‘Ts that your secretary I spoke to when I came in? Poor 
woman, can't you of all people do something for ber face? 
Shes not a good advertisement for you." 

It always made Clive angry when people spoke like 
that, yel- fe bod to admit that there was somecthing in 


what they said. Mary was astoundingly ugly, her head 


was. io fact, not far from being a deformity. 

She had been born with a harelip and it had been badly 
opcrated on. Her cyes were weak and often red and in- 
farmed as if she hod been crying. 

But she had a morbid, almost fanatical horror of oper- 
fiom and Chve Knew she would never comsent to another, 

Only be realised what a difference work had made m 
Marys life. Before he engaged her, she had gone from job 
to job, always ultimately being turned weray because either 
her employer or the people with whom she worked 
couldn't stand her looks. 

She had become acutely conscious of herself, introspec- 
tive and agonisingly shy. 

The responsibility that Clive had heaped upon her, her 
awurences- that he relied on her absolutely to do the job 
fully and to the best of her ability had changed her whole 
Outichok. 

Now she basked in his success, taking a reflected ghory 
from him which set her looks and the unkind criticism of 
them im their right perspective, 

T am Mr. Rosa's secretary,” she would announce to 
francers, 

"Not Mr. Clive Ross! they wouk! exclaim incredulously. 

When she acknowledged that was so she would feel her- 
etif samcone of importance that could mot be donied, 
somcone who really muttered, 

As Mary tidted up Clive’s desk after he had gone, or- 
ranging his. pencils anc pen on the silver tray, putting the 
block on which be wrote prescriptions back in the drawer, 
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She noticed that he had been scribbling om the blotter— 
‘doodling’ was what they called iin Agmerica, 

)She pulled out the top sheet-of blotting paper, Clive hn 
made an untidy mess of it. 

Mary could imagine him listening to:some patient dron- 
ing over her syroptome, eruk its boo much of fittle pair 
and yet holding Clive’s attention save for the almoat 
LinConscious movement of hie pencil, 

5. 5. S. That was what he had written over and over 
aAgnin, omtwining them together, S's of all shapes and sites: 

Murry wondered what they portemded, what drug of 
treatment was in his mind, then she crunpied the piece of 
hHotting paper in ber hands and threw il into the waste pa- 
per basket. ... 

Clive drowe through the traffic quickly. He felt tighi- 
hearted, eny,.2¢ he turned into the narrow streets which 
fed towards East London. 

It was mecinety three days since be hoi seen Stella Mare 
den: she wus improving and Ogpie was pleased with ber. 

He head been half afraid when he took Stella to Oggie’s 
that they might oot pet on. Vet strangely enough they 
accmed to be settling down together, 

Could anything be more extraome? Miss Oggie with her 
lifelong devotion to the poor, her amazing gift of healing, 
her championship of socialism and loathing of what was 
termed colloquially “the idje nich? 

On the other hand—Stella. 

Clive folt something strange within him when he 
thought of ber, the sensation not unlike = sweet weakness 
Wits tx strong to be demed, be had to weknowledge it. 

“Am 7 crazy? he asked himecif cut Joud, and whos re 
liewed that his voice sounded angry alihough there wan no 
amger te him. 

He was no prode, he was not as many people thought a 
womon-hater, be mencly knew litthe about them. Few peo- 
ple were aware of the struggle he had had to get started 
in his carcer. 

His father aod mother still lived in. Scotiind in the tiny 
stone croft which, with the patch of land behind it, war all 
they possessed in the whole world. 












His father, the only son of the Minister of Glendale, 
had been a sickly boy ewetyge to a fallin hin corny youth 


which had snore) or, ieee cribpiscl bins) Bat be. bad marricd 
the woman of his choice and uever regretted it nor had 
she. 


Their fe had been a hard one. Often they had. been 


‘hungry and yet so far as Clive could remember they had 


aiways been happy. 

His father was not ambitious, neither war his mother— 
not. for themselves. For their son, their only child, they 
were determined on one thing—he should have the beat 
possible education. 

Somehow they managed ft and there had been other 
people willing enough to help when they realised that 
Clive had exceptional ability. 

The Minister had taught him Latin: the doctor bad 

iven him the run of his brary and unconsciously decided 

whole fiture. 

Clive had trudged six miles every day, wet or fine, rain 
or anow, to the school over the hill which was slightly su- 
Ppertor to the one in Crlenddale itself. 

His father and mother had been rewarded for any smcri- 
fices they had made on his behalf. 

They stil tived in the old croft: nothing would induce 
them to move although it was a very different place in 
these days from what it had been when Clive was a boy. 

He had refurnished it, he had insisted on having it con- 
nected up with the main water and main electricity which 
now fed the villaze. 

His mother still did most of the work herself, bot Clive 
knew that the labour-saving devices, the cooker ond 
frigerator that be had installed soved ber much trouble 

He only Wished he could get op to see them more often, 
but the journey to Scotland meant leaving his werk for 
several days uf feast and be scldam granted himself a holi- 
day. 

No, be had had litth time for holidays all through his 
fife, no time to make friends with people of his own age, 
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io enjoy the light, boyish flirtations which are ‘so much a 


He had grown up unnaturally serious, shy and old for 
his -years—and his shyness had remained with him, where 
women were concerned, even after he had tasted success 
and had become sought after for bis looks and his person- 
ality as well as for his skill. 

Clive was no fool: he was well aware that many of his 
women patients found him attractive. 

They made it very obvious, but omce they had done so 
Clive always monaged to shelve the responsibility of their 
Pines on to some other doctor. 

'Tve no time for women,” he told himself more than 
once, and then acknowledged it wos something deeper 
than that. 

Because he had mever known attractive women in any 
Way cxoept when they were sick or in pain, he had created 
for himself an ideal woman who, bidden away in his 
heart, was o kind of solace when he wos lonely. 

Perhaps the imsapinary Womin Was in Many Wwuys-a part 
of the adoration he had atways had for his mother, 

Clive could remember his mother as being beautiful and 
she had, too, a quiet gentleness which had mude him feel 
that whatever ele happened in the world home was an in- 
violate sanctuary. 

The woman Clive would love muat be ike his mother, 
and yet he wanted something more than a maternal lowe, 
something deeper, more fundamental, something which he 
had newer found among the women who soueht him out. 

Clive found it hard indeed to remember that his patients 
Were women until they thrust their sex upon his attention. 

A patent hed abwayt remained to him something 
sacred, he had never got over the thrill and the excitement 
of knowing thut he could help someone who was suffering. 

Feb of course, ho met all types of women. 

Clive thought of the shallow, rotten women with whom 
he somctimes came. in contact, women who were prepared 


to tike al from life and pive-nothing. 


Women who allowed their tact fill tein, bit who were 
fered what most of their sex crave—e home ond chil- 
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dren, offered it hocause of thelr feailires, the colour of 
their hair, the blue of their eyes! 


 Usty, sometimes loathsome characters were forgiven or 
morcd becouse of a pretty face. 

sone ae ee Sais! Cirve thought, ‘and some women hove 

aa. EVE ; 
| w Bul had they? His thoughts weered back to. Stella. Here 
whe a woman whom the world looked on os having been. 
born with a silver spoon in her mouth, who excited the 
envy and the admiration of other women. 

Ever since it was known that Clive bad operated on her 
he had been inundated with questions as to how she woe, 
His patients questioned him about her, even those who did 

“Ws she really as lovely as her photographs, Mr. Rost 
She always looks so-sad, but she ought to be happy." 

“Te always admired her and wished that I was like ber 

“Oh, woren! woorenl! Clive thought. ‘Setting wp. for 
thenselvea- iciols." 

Film: star or society beauty, what did it matter so long 
as they bad one thing, the one thing all women apparantly 
craved—glamour, attraction, or should one call it, im the 
jargon of Hollywood, sex appeal? 

There was indeed something, be acknowledged to him- 
self, which made Stella different from other women. 

He thought of ber with ber pale face and heavy, tired 
eyes, of her hands lying Hstless over the white shects of 
the bed, of her hair brushed back plainly from her fore- 
head, and knew that-even unadorned she was still lovely, 
still appealing with something which was irresistible ond 
inexplicable. 

hat wns ite 

He wished he could define it to himelf, bot be could 
oot: he only knew that now at this moment be wanted to 
see her, to-talk to ber. And she hated him! 

She would never forgive him for having dragged her 
back to Hife when she wanted to dic. 

Usually be felt irritated with people who wished to 
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fponsihiities, He felf angry, as Tf they be 
smirched corti beautiful in their desire for death, 

“Clive could mot pat it into words, tut inside himself be 
Belbeved that life wes wonderfal—an- adventure, of course, 
with ite ups and dewns, its joys nnd sonrows, its tragedies 
and miserics—but stil wonderful, still ren, doxzling, tran- 
scendent. something to be prized and treasured. 

He thought of the times when be bad brought «2 baby 
into the world half choked, lifeless, amothered, and how 
working until the sweat poured of his forehead be hod fi- 
nally mode it breathe. 

The child should live, chould know all the glory of life, 
life that was desirable bowever low and sordid the position 
into which one was bor. 

That older people with brains and common sens, with 
individuality nnd means with which ta work should delih- 
erately throw away that precious gift of life was to Clive 
iIncomprehensibic. 

Hui he knew that the desire to ‘et go" waa in itself o 
creensn. 

He had not studied melancholia or depression in any 
great degree; now he found himself thinking of it, 
Wotehing for it among his patients, snatching oat o thread 
here and there and considering new idcas, new supgeestions 
for treatment. , 

Stella had not been a hard case, but Clive did nothing 
by halves, 

Interested, he was determined to fo on, to make his re- 
starch more and more thorough, to seve people from 
Lhcmnsclves., 

As be worked he saw always Stelle’s face and he heard 
Ber voice saying over and over again 

‘Dowantl to die... 0 want to che," 

To what had he brought her back? That wos what he 
asked himaelf as, on the last lap of his journey, be turned 
down « long street with clanging trams and squalid, crowd- 
ed shops. 

What can 1 offer her? he asked himself. 

He hod asked the gQucsiion a8 2 doctor and now it bo- 
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“What can To offer her? 

S Clive had a sudden vision of Marden Hetuse with its 

jhe B ad Saari crude tara penal ara ei 
shed floors, its curtained beds and the stained glass of 





reas hase cinch 
‘T must be mad!" edad -alenidd, 


16 


As Clive was Jct into Opgie's flat by Liza, there was a 
burst of laughter from the kitchen. 

‘It's them giris.” Liza explained. “Miss Opgie’s teaching 
them cooking and the mess they make you wouldn't be- 
tieve." 

Clive smiited as he put down hme hat and gloves on « 
chair, He Knew thet the girls referred to were some of Og- 
gies patients who had been injured when a bomb dropped 
on their school, 1 was one of those occasions when he had 
had a tussh with the other surgeons whether the limbs 
Shoukd be amputated or not. 

As -umual, he had won and now it was up to Ogeie—for 
ht hod passed the responsibility on to her—to see that 
these children were able to use their arms which. had been 
saved after so much argument, 

Ooze bad her own methods of making them use their 
Muscles; teaching them to cock was one of them, 

They loved it and would make every effort to knesd 
pastry, to «tir puddings, to beat up om egg. all of which 
brought their muscles Into play just os. well aa any exer- 
Cises ordered by the text book. 

Clive walked across the sitting-room ond knocked on 
the door of Stella's bedroom. When she said, ‘Come in," be 
sentence. 

“Ob, is you.’ She looked up from the book she was 
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Teading and he fancied that her expression brightened at 
the sight of him. 

Weren't you oxpecting mo? | 

We arc always expecting you,’ she answered solemnly. 
“ALE least, Liza is, She counts the hours to your next ap- 
pearance." 

‘And you?" 

He could mut forbear asking the question. 

She looked at him with an expression he could not - 
fathom. 

Whit ann Texpected to answer to that?® 

“Only the truth, Surely you know you must always: tell 
‘your doctor the truth?’ 

He wat conscious that they were both fencing with cach 
other, that behind the trivial, superficial words with which 
they conversed there was so ouch left unsaid. 

Tt seeoed to him &ecif all this had happened before and 
‘Wwe quite unimportant, that there was another deeper and 
‘Stronger tenaton between them which could not be chenied, 

Then suddenly a wave of shyness swept over him. 

He was owore how out of place Stella looked in this 
bare, shabby little room. Since he bad bast seen ber she 
had added a lot of ber ovn things. 

There was a fedtpread, which he had never seen bee 
fore, of ontbigque lace backed with Mue satin: there were 
lace pillows behind her head and. against the cxpensive 
simplicity of her satin bed-jacket there glittered a great ace 
quamirine clip, which sparkled as she breathed. 

"T'd better tell Oeeie Im here,” Clive seid abruptly. 

"There's mo hurry. 

Arrested by ber votes, be turned towards the bod. 

“ow are better? 

‘T thought it was about time you asked that question. 
Much better, although 7 bate to ocimit it." 

Whit 

“Because jt proves you right. Dion’: you dislike people 
who are proved right when it would have been mioch 
easier if they had been in the wrong? 

“You must thank Opggis, mot me." 
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‘T do. T have thanked her, and that feminds me of 


something | want to-ask you about." “ 


"What bs it?" 
 Oerie and her charities, She's pot all the children of the 
neighbourhood working to send that child you operated on 
a month ago—lean something—awnay to the seasite. 
There's nothing radically wrong with her now, but Or- 
ge wants ber to have o boliday and would like some of 


her fumily to go too. T wrote owt a cheque and whnot do 
you think Oggie did with iT’ 


‘T know the answer to that one,’ Clive smiled. "Ste tore 


it up.’ 


‘Actually she put it-on the fire, but why? Thai's what IT 
can't understand. Why shouldn't [ help? I'm one of her pa- 
Gents too and yet she won't take a penny from me. Deo 


you know what Pm paying here?’ 


"Three pound a week, isn't it?’ Clive asked. 
"Exactly. Can you imagine anything so ridiculous? She 


just covers the cost of my food and the washing of the 


bed linen: she won't take @ penny for her own services." 

‘Haven't you ieamt Oggic’s. views on moncy by this 

‘ve heard them all," Stella said: ‘but however much it. 
may irk her, the fact remains that some people have 
money and others haven't. What am 1 to do if she won't 
take any of mince? 

“Give it te those who will." 

“You're os Gael os she ts," Stella exclaimed-angrily, “Can't 
you umderstand that I can't stay here on those terms? 

‘Tm afmid you've got to, unless, of course, you feel 
strong enough to go back to ‘Trenton Park." 

stella made a litt grimace, 

"Not on any terms, How is vour friend Mra. Hayton? 

“Tl believe she is very well," Clive replied, 

He stiffened as spoke ond Stella realised that the sub- 
ject wos unwelcome. 

He walked restlessly across the room and the thought 
came to ber that with his magnificent physique it was not 
surprising if women like Hetty Hayton ran after him. 

Nurse Benson had hinted more than once while they 
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Clive Boas. 

Qgrie had spoken with scathing contempt of the women: 
who chased him, and Stelia could believe that i. wes not 
ahwayvs easy to avoid patients who thought that a good- 
looking man was fair game. 

‘! wonder what he really feels about women? she asked 
hermelf, and was-surprised at her own question. 

Men, she believed, had long ceased to inferest her. 
Wever again would she be fool! enough to be tnken in by 
one. to invite that tinghng in ber weins, that Breathless 
wirmth which made one long for the touch of a man's 
lips,. the strength of his arms. That was ower end done 
with, 

Bren now she could not bear to read a love-story, to 
think of the spprosch of » man.fo 9 woman: it was too 
Potienant, too reek [tf recaptured too vinidly Beriram sand 
all that he head meant to her. 

She had only to think of him to remember bow her 
heart would beat quickly as he approached, to feel again 
the thrill of his touch, the passion which had inflamed ber 
wien his mouth found hers. 

Sometimes Stellan would taunt hereclf with the pictures 
of what might have been had abe surrendered herself and 
become his mistress. 

Aut least they would have had the happiness of belonging 
one to the other and things might hnve been very differ- 
ent. He might not have been sent abroad, he might at this 
moment be 2t her sicie. 

Vuin imaginings which merely tortured her, and yet she 
could mot escape hut must endure them al night when she 
could mot sleep, when a picture in & magazine, o casual 
fcntcence, or the sound of music would recall Benram 
Vividly to all eer senses. 

Soma movement of Clive’s now, perhaps just his silhou- 
elte against the: growing dork outside the window, made 
her heart start as if in sudden pain. 

Bertram: the thought of him came to her swiftly. With- 
Our thinking shee said: 

‘Oh, if only we could be rid of our bodies!" 

Le 











Tostantly Clive was the doctor again. 

You are in pain? : 

Stella regretted her impulsive wprds. 

What Twas referring to was not physical, tat don't let's | 
talk of it. I'm tired of myself, "m tired of lying here day 
after day." 

We" re getting you well. Very shortly you will be able to 
Bo away.’ 

“A rere. to?" 

‘Anywhere you like. To your ‘own home." 

. “Dsuppese vou mean to Marsien House," she corrected. 
*That will be nice for me. won't it?" | 

She spoke bitterly, dropping her reserve and behaving 
she phrased it to herself, ‘ke «a spoilt child, petulant and 
disanpointed." 

She did not know quite what she had expected, but she 
somichow bed the idea that (Clive would have some further 
plan for ber. 

Tt wasn't anything definite, nothing actually formoulsted 
ae mind, and yet now, ridiculous as tt scemed, she was 

rt, 

“Why can't IT make you happy? 

Clive spoke abruptly, brenking in on her moment of 
seht—pity. She answered him frankty. 

"No oone will ever be able to do that again, bot perhaps 
a few may consider me, may do their best to make me 
comfortable." 

"T have tried to do that.” 

She felt the reproach in his voice. 

‘Am. Toungratefal? she asked. ‘T suppose TI am. To tell 
you the truth, I feel lest. Opgle tells me the world to 
which T once belonged is finished, thal after the war there 
will be no place for the type of woman I was forced to 
become 


"The workd T know will be swept owny and, os it seems, 
there’: no place for ome here in this one. T must hong be- 
twixt earth and sky—an unenviahle position." 

‘T see—a. poor little rich girl, in fact." 

Clive was surprised at his words even os he said them: it 
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the important Lady Marsden. 

Stella, indeed, did not look important at this moment, 
but a child. » lost, unhappy child. 

“But is it only my money?’ she asked him. “Tan‘t it some- 
thing else, something in me? 

“Good Lord, oof" 

He was wise enough to reengnise the donger signal 
which began by thinking oneself diferent. 

He had seen it so often—in the unemployed who came 
to believe they were unemployable becouse of some Fault 
In themselves, in women like Mary who began to doubt 
thetr own normality because their features were uniteual, 
in fear-driven men and women of all classes. and all sta- 
tors in life, 

Clive bleant over the brass rail ot the end of the bed; 
Clasping his-hands together, he spoke carnestly. 

“Listen te me,” he said. “You are no different from any 
one else. There's nothing wrong with you. What has hap- 
pened is merely that public opinion has created for you a 
Buperticial personality. 

"There's you as you are yourself and there's you as the 
public seas you—a Iekyil and Ayde Ef vou Tike, 

‘Tf you were a film star, vou could blame your Pres 
agent: a3 Vou afe oot, you must blame the power of 
money blended with the background, the position and the 
name ?hich aro ae your. 

‘And if T don't want all these things 

“YOU cal't escape the responsibility of what, after all, is 
part of yourself.” Clive answered. "Men have tried to do 
that since the beginning of the world-and invariably failed. 
Look at T. BE. Lawrence, for instance, Tt docan't answer ‘to 
rm away. there's no escape in deliberate evasion, it 
merely adds another burden to one's own back, the fear of 
betna found oot. 

He pauned and his voice softened, 

‘ephe may be right, the world you have known may 
have ceased to cxist, hut there will be «a -place for you im 
the new world if and when it is created." 

‘T think it is frightening,” Stella satd passionately. “I hold 
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“no brief for what T hated, but this sweeping away of ev. 
Serything familiar may in the end prove only eliminative— 

: a desolation of destruction.” 

 +$“That is the wrong way to took oat things,” he replied. 

We have got to adjust ourselves to the change, and mina te 

foe the loneliness of the future if by the sacrifice of sclf wo 

| can achieve a better worid for the majority, 

: | «And you think it will be. better? Stella challenged. 

When 1 think of the chifdron 1] have treated down here, 

when T look af the streets-in. which they have been bred 

f and broweht op, when TI tearm of the poverty, miser onal 

disexse which has always been attendant on their families, 

Towender if anything could be worse." 

i] Stella was silent, then in a very low woice she said: 

Tou and Oggie make me feel oxshoamed.' 

| “Who ts taking my Thame in vain?’ 

QOogie spoke from the doorway, and both Clive and 
Stella. started for they had not heard the door open. She 
come inte the noom, vast and ungainly. 

*‘Lizn told me you were here,” she sakd, “but T couldn't 
pet away for the moment, We were makings a cake and 
very eoocd it's rodoge to be, ters." 

‘You've done wonders with those girls." Clive said, 

"They'll be all right.” Oegie onswered. “It was as ompch 
mental as physical, doctors croaking over their arms, tell- 
ing them it was onlikely they'd ever be much wee to them. 
If I had my way no doctor or nurse would be able to cn- 
ter a patient's aick room without Werte m miusrle.* 

Clive laughed, but Oggie watching him had the feeling 
that his mind was really elsewhere. She looked at Stellan. 
There wasn touch of colour in her cheeks and yet she did 
not lock hapgy. 

What have they been talking rbout?’ Opie wondered, 

Because she loved Clive she felt angry that Stella should 
mot respond to him more cagerly. 

‘Damn her! Damn oll wornen! she thought. 

She saw herself slim and ottractive as she hod been at 
seventeen. If she could have met Clive then, or sameone 
hike him! 

Instead, all ber life had been one long work of transmit- 
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ting the normal passions within ber into the ch 
selPeeacrifice mmc salf—denial. 

‘Sex works in funny ways,” Oggie thought grimly. - 

Now over sixty, she was content, fired with the spirit of 
her mission—a one-man crusade which she ted hertelf, 

Wet there had been times when she must fight against 
the fiesh, times which had lost ther sting in the passing 
Yorrs, but which nevertheleds remained a4 scars. 

Bitter, agonising hours in a Gethsemane head made her 
strangely pentic with the weaknesses of others. 

But only God and Oggic knew how bard it had been ot 
firat: only He knew the bitterness of the nighta when she 
had cried cut for something more, when the desire within 
her had asked not self-sacrifice, but fulfilment, 

Now in ber old age oll the love for which fer body had 
been starved through the years hed centred itself on one 

raon—oive. 

she joved him, it geemed to her, nm cvs ny} — 
pastionately, as a young womnn might love 2 man, posses- 
gively, as a mother for a son, sdoringly, aa a student for o 
master, 

She: admitted this Jove to herself frankly om without 
subterfuge—she had learnt tong ago in a very bard schenl 
mot bo thep hypoecitical—and becnuse she loved him, she 
Wanted his happiness, 

Tt would have been easy to die-for him, in-the common 
Purtance of dying for these one loves: it was fur barder to 
live for him, to deny him some of the things he asked of 
her. 

To know that he was attracted. if not yet in love with 
this woman who lay beneath ber roof, but of whom she 
Was not yet sure. 

Stelia porzzied her. At first she had been blindly preiu- 
diced by her background, her money, her tithe, the type of 
society she repmesmnted. 

Then Stella's weariness, her antipathy to Clive, her utter 
indifference. to what became of ber had not added to Og 
gie’s dislike, but rather had caught her in her weakest 
Spiol—her sense of pity. 

To be so lovely—for grudgingly, but truthfully Oggie 
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acknowledged Stella's beauty—-and to gain ec Tittle seamed 
tinble. To rouse something which had never been grouse 
| re in Clive and not to know it—thal too seemed 
pitinble. 

~~ Without realising it Oggie gradually developed an affec- 
tion for Stella, | 

| Pity was her Achilles" heel; whenever she most wanted 

on re, to be hard and impregnable to oargu- 

iment or appeal, it was her sense of pity which let ber 


| 
down. 
| _ Now because she was worried about Clive she was dis- 










. "Lady Marsden ts better," she anid, “She will soon he 
| deaving here: in fact she will soon be shle to do without 
| -me—or a doctor.’ 

. She meant to hurt herself, but succeeded only in hurting 
him, and as she realized what she had done she could have 
bitten out her tongue to save the pain in his eyes. 

| Then suddenly the telephone in the next room -shrilled 

| @cross the silence, 

“TH answer it.” Opoie said, 
She went out of the: room, leaving the door open, Stella 
did mot look at Clive ot be at her, they were boih listen- 


| Somehow when the shrill bell censed it still seemed to 

|) hold their attention, it was_as-if they were both instinc- 

) tively aware that the call was of importance, 

| ‘It's for you, Doctor, from Trenton Park." 

Clive moved as if he had been waiting for the summons. 

) Stella could hear what he said. 

‘Hello. Oh, it's: vou, Matron. Tm sorry you've had sao 
moch trouble in getting me ... What? I con't hear ... 
What time? . . . After lunch . .. And the doctor's. 

. there? ... Yes, TH come down at once... A letter? Tm 

) afraid I can't hear ... Ves, 1 understand, and the pearl feces 

have it... Very well, ll be down within the next two 

) hours. Good-bye.” 

Clive replaced the receiver, then he stood for a moment 

) Staring at it. 

| "Te Bot tim ao,” he said. 
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Be made no attempt to go back to Stella's: noom: in- 
‘stead be picked up his bat cad gloves, Oggie opened tho 
outside door for him. 

As he passed her she broke a role of fifteen years stand 
jing. # role never to ask Clive questions udiess it wes sbso- 
lately necessary 
MWho is it?' she asked apprehensively, her voice low. 

‘Mrs. Hayton,’ Clive replied. "She's:dead." 

Without saying pomd-bye he hurried ae the - sone 
Stuircate, his footsteps cchoing sharply and resonantly 
through the dark well of the building. 


i? 


Clive bought a paper af Waterloo station. On the front 
Pare 4- paragraph was headed:— 

"Famous Socnty Heostess Found Dead." 

He started to read, then crumpled up the paper ond 
three it away, Hailing a taxi, he gave hie address. 


The taxi set off down the sunlit streets which were al 


most empty of traific so é¢arly in the morning. Clive sat 
back in the scat and shut his eyes. 

He had had very litle sleep the night before. When he 
had got to bed, it was already in the early hours of the 
morning and the steep which he needed eloded him. 

Ho found himself wondering what Hetty’s death wna 
going to mean to him, how much her Inst action would af- 
feci his career. 

Her letter was an indictment against himself end Alice. 
Two people she had supposedly been fond of in her own 
warped way. Love wes oot on emotion one could attribute 
to Hetty. 

Clive could imagine her making her Plons to destroy 
them even as she planned to destroy herself. She had 
mide certain scene of her own cheath. 

A mel) pitial of morphis tablets was found beside her, 
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_ iiying with the letter the writing of which had ‘been ter baat 
action previous to committing suicide. 
in 


lt was keeping with Hetty's character that she hid 


(done tt theatrically. 


‘She had dressed herself in one of her loveliest evening 


‘Gresses, a dress she had last worn in London at a srand 


spectacular party she had given to end the season of 1949, 

It was of white satin, bridal in appearance, and: she 
wore her famous diamonds so that in death they gelittered 
like living things aguinst the pallor of ber cold skin. 

She had lain down on her bed to die, her head opainst 
saiin pillows, a heege bench of white lilies lifted from a 
vase and arranged beside her. 

The whole scene might have seemed pathetic to those 
who were not hurt or injured by ber act. The little frish 
girl who had journeyed seross the Atlantic bare-footed 
Read conte to the end of her story. 

She had mennt her funeral pyre to be impressive, even 
beautiful, bur she had succeeded only in making it pro- 
teaque and in poor taste. 

Clive had taken one last look at ber this morning before 
he teft Trenton Park..The early sunshine coming pale and 
golden through the windows had dimmed the fire of ber 
diamonds. 

Something clte waa also dim, fading and dispersing «a 
few hours after death—the personality of the women 
whe had managed to conquer society, to force the most 
Important and most influential people in the land to accept 
her hospitality. 

‘The name of Hetty Hayton would soon be forgotten. 
Clive had the fecling as he looked out on the morning 


Mists covering the gardens that the impression Hetty had 


made on the work would last just as bong os the mists 
which were already moving away before the rising sum. 

She Was unimportant: her only power had been the 
power of moncy; and now in death she became herself, on 
empty, shallow, unsatisfied woman. 

He tried to understand that last deflant pesture of hers, 
the way she had dressed up and worm the jewels that sho 
had valued and loved so dearly. 
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meal ‘appreciation: cnt fine things: ‘art reenicenas ier 
penne. even clothes meant nothing to her save ‘that 
they symbolised the spoils of success. 

‘Diamonds added. to her own power and prestizge— 
houses, estates, gardens, all possessions came into the same 
catopory—they were a background, a costume in which 
she acted! her part. 

Ard so. in dying she hed tried to ie iM —1f 
jeading lady against an appropriate badcercuiet But i 
stead of appearing beautiful beside the dignity and finality 
of her death, her pospessions became tawdry and ridiculors. 

The play wat over, the curtain had becu Tune chet 
sooner than wes expected: who cared that the part would 
never be Maye again? 

Hetty ee bad beld the ttage, she hod dominated ev- 
erpbody and everything to such an extent that sie wae the 
Play. and it was a failure. 

Ciher peopte give her nothing because che asked 
only for parecnal “eotven—triecctabin, sympathy, uncder- 
Standing were things for which she never had the Even 
love was a thing she had never onderstood. 

She had desired Clive as she had desired position, power 
‘end jewellery, and became he had not reciprocated that 
desire she strove to mnjune him. 

The fetter she left behind was a bestial ono, Hetty at 

Hetty when the thin veneer of educstion slipped from 
her, When the airs and graces that she had scauired be- 
‘cause they were necessary wore thin to show her os: che 
Was, umecivilised, croc], heartless. 

She had known only too well that the letter she wrote 
would damage Clive ereereeeeriys woukl prevent Alice 
from finding other emplo 

She had known also that it was fnevitalde that it should 
be handed to the police before (Clive arrived to claim it. 

Clive could imagine ber writing that letter, sitting st the 
“‘Benwtiful tittle Qiceen Anne walrut writing-desk which she 
always used, writing quickly and forcibly with a gold pen 
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Nae ica acto nas iake pots of Sees cilia, She 


3 pa have thought to herself: 
pel, i I can't have him, FH muke it-difficult for him to 


Panyone else.” 


¥ ‘She oie,” Clive thought, “meant to damage om destroy 
_ Stella." 


Why hod she been so jealous of the wornan she hardly 


‘mew and who had spent soch a shor time under her 
roof? His own heart supplied the answer. 


Hetry had known that he was interested in pect be- 


ocaise she herself was intercsted in him, had wanted him . 
and found him indifferent. 


Thinking back over the times they had met. of the 
things they had said to each other,-Clive understood ot lox 
many conversations which at the time he had dismissed as 
mnimportant and pointless. 

Now he understood. Hetty bad wanted him os 2 man 
and had been angry and bitter at his refusal to consider 
her os a woman. 

She had always repelled him. 

He did not core for the type she represented, for her 


strong, obtrusive vitality, her voice which rose loud and 


strident when she was annoyed of excited, her too gushing 
manner which was in strange contrast to the imperious 
Way in which she onicred people about. 

Not in any circumsiances would Hetty Hoyton have at- 
tracted him, and yet this woman of whom he knew very 
litte save that her howse had been used to heal his patients 
was able with a few strokes of the pen to injure and de- 
icrroen Tics, 

When he arrived at the mearest station to Trenton Park 
the night before, he found # car waiting for him. Mutron 
had bad the foresight to send it, knowing how difficult it 
would be to geet o taxi‘so late in the evening. 

Inside he found « note suggesting that he should go first 
to the police station as there was @ letter there which he 
ought te rend. 

He went; und when he had seen the note handed to him 
apologetically by the Inspector, who was a decent country 
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man, Clive had understood NEntroas Teluctamce to brenk 
irs news to him: herself. 

The letter wast written to him, but with typical cunning 
Hetty had made sure that no misguided person should 
keep the letter until Clive’s arrival. 

On the envelope she had written, To be epened after I 
ten dead: bat inside, To Clive. 

Before he had read forther, Clive had heen conmecious of 
- Hetty's scent, the one she abwoys used. Tt had come up to 
him in a great wave from the thick white paper that be 
 beld in his hand. 

_ It recoiled ber very vividly—flashing. clittering, chrtter- 
ing. ao restless Woman with whom one oever fell at peace 
OF of ease. 

Tt was difftcol:.te believe she was dead and dead in such 
Circumstances. 

‘Phen (Clive tad read on: 


If ohove taken morphia. You will think otis strange, burt 
Hife held: Nettle interest for me now. Once f believed hat 
thines mish: be very different bork for yiu cand. for mer 
once Fo phought that there might be a wonderful fiture. for 
bok of sr rogertier: bert thet dream hear pore and I cannot 
fece such desolation aferre, 

Fow will understand there are so many (hiner thar ert 
ne be pet on paper, connor be written. Jf only J hod 
Hhaxehr of rhis before 7 fer mrveel! cot fond of vou, chirgr 
eign? have been aifferent; bat mow [rie too fote and there 
& nothing rhore i. «Try. 

i fore Aad i¢ second worry, foo. fut 7 Aever nor troubled 
you with tt. Fou have seemed to bv aninterceted in any of 
ery defngr fately or perhaps Fo have merely fancied yonr 
indifference, 

Alice hos slowly been pofng off fter head: she For flin- 
Sons, beNeves that comes are being committed and thet 
ahe sees them. PF have done my bert ro. spare her, bur f am 
ofreid that now J am gone she will find shings very differ- 
enfaned af feast se should be kept wrrder ofrict svrvedlanrce, 

Foam very treed and the rest ahead of me may be on- 
foyebfe. F dawbtr fry bot sormetinees when pou are talking fo 
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ic Afarsien, remember me. ff ie stupld to mension In 


Phe fetter Aow Acre F war of your roking fer away freer 
rere. 


- fognuite realise, of course, thet you didn't want ws both 


te Be osnder the samme roof; nevertheless, we might have 
Jound a great many things in common—ond you can goer 


wit. 
Good-bye Clive 
Ferry. 


S3ive resd the letter through without showing any emo- 
tion whatsoever, then he handed it back to the Inspector. 

‘Pm afraid it will have to be produced at the inquest, 
sir,” (he Inspector qaid gruffly. 

"Of coursed.” (Chive replied. 

He had known immediately on arrival at Trenfon Park 
exactly what other people's reactions were likely to be af- 
ler reading Hetty’s letter. 

Matron was polite: as abyoays. and yet he fancied there 
was an unueusl coldness: in her tone. 

She had judged him and found him guilty—guilty of 
leading a woman astray, of letting her fall in love with 
him and then having no further we for her. 

‘The reference to Stella was the most _diaminin cre the 
fort. “OW with the old love, on with the new." 

He could imagine with what enjoyment this would be 
enized upon by. those who relished possip—the: dirtier and 
the more harmful the better, He could imagine, too, the 
people who would say: 

“Two rich women, but of course Stella was the better 
chich of the two," 

Clive writhed Inside and yet outwardly he was cool, 
film and courteous, his usual self. Matron head taken him 
Upstairs to her sitting room where the local doctor was 
waiting for him, When the two men were alone together, 
Dr. Gordon said: 

“Tm sorry about the letter, Foss. You understand that I 
wWolld not hive allowed anyone to sec it if-it hed not been 
rend befors my arrival. Matron and the servants ond some 
of the nurses had all seen it, there was nothing I could do 
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in the circummstences but hand it over to the Police when I 
reported the death.” 

“OF course your did the right thing,” Clive sald, “T uncer 
stand." 
“Pin sorry about tt, though, damned sorry! 

‘There was genuine feeling in the Doctors voice and 
‘Clive held out his hand. 

*T hank you,” he said. 

He found out exacthy what had happened. Hetty's maid. 
Watkins. had gone to call her as uruul at nine o'clock in 
the morning. 


The door was locked and thinking her mistress was: 


tired and wanted to rest, she hod gone away and waited 
for the bell to ring. 

It pot later and lafer and still there was no sound from 
Hetty’ room. 

Finally Watkins had gone in search of Matron and after 

a long consultation and repented Knockings on Hetty’s coor 
‘they had eventually sent for the cstate carpenter ond in- 
structed him to break in. 

By the time he had done so it was two o'clock im the: ake 
fermoon. “Tike doctor was sent for, but be was many hours 
too Inte. 

In the meantime a further complication had -artsen 
owing to the fact that Alice wea mot to be found. All her 
ln gage wis packed and left in her room with the exocp- 
hon of a suitcase which she must have canied herself. 

Moone had: scen her leave the house areal she had disnp- 
Penrod. 

The servants, on finding her roam empty tin the mom 
ing. hed thought that she had gone to London for Mra. 
Hayton: it was nt such an umisiral oocurrence althcagh 
fenerally one of the cars took her to the station, 

lt was only after Hetty's ietter had been read that her 
cCimippearance cavacd comment ond the police decided 
that she must be found omovcdiately. 

It was moat hard to trace where -she had: pone. The sta- 
Hon peported that she had taken the carly ntoming train 
in Loeway, a scuside town abot twenty miles distant. 

The boarding-houses and hotels were searched and by 
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‘eaven o'clock that cvening Ace wos on ber way back to 
Trenton Park. 


Clive was there when she orrived. She looked to him 


“much as usual save that she was obviously deaperately 





d, The police had already told her what had happened. 


3 ‘She made little comment, only when Clive beld owl his 


bands to her in welcome did her self-control seem to relax. 
“Oh, Mr. Ross, [am glad to sce you." 
Tm glad to see you, Alice,” Clive said. “Have you lhocd 


anything to cat or drink? 


Alice looked vague. 

"T don't think T have." 

‘Mot all day? Clive asked, 

He rang the bell for Barton, He ordered her a meal and 
some black coffers. 

Alice sunk down into e@ choir tn front of the fire os if 
she was too exhausted to refuse anything he suggested for 
her. Clive went outside to where the pluin-clothes detective 


A Te 


——————— 


7 ne ae a 


‘TH took after Miss Parley," he said. 

‘ls ‘there anything you want? 

"ic shall want a statement from her.* 

"But she miucst have something to eat ond drink first," 
Clive said, "Doan"! you think it would be wise to ask the in- 
Spector fo come up? You can telephone to him and T ex- 
pect you would like something to cat yoursell. Barton will 
look after you," 

"Thank pou, sir.” 

Clive went back to Alice, bot he made mo attempt to 
get her to talk until she had had something to eat. Then 
When Barton bad taken away the empty tray, be said: 

"Mrs. Hayton is dead, You know that, don't you?" 

‘The policeman told me,” Alice replied, “They don't 
think T killed her, do they?’ 

“Why should they think that Clive asked. 

ff only wondered,” Alice said, in a quiet, dull voice. "He 
Said something about & letter and I thought it would be 
like Mrs. Hayton to accuse me of murdering her." 

"T think she hes made me the culprit,’ Clive said quictly, 
ond he told Alice what was in the letter, 
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“But it's erniel! Tt's wicked! she exclaimed, showing ani- 
mation for the first time since she had returned, “How 
dare she do such a thing? 

Why sheuld she say that about you?" Clive asked. 

“T waren’ thinking about myself," Alice sail soormfully. 
"But you, fo accine you, when I know. . ... 

“Thank you, Alice,” Clive said gquaictiy, “but it doesn't 
Matter." 

‘Tt does matter,’ Alice protested. “Dent vou understand 
why she has cone this? Haven't you heard what happened 
yesterday? 

‘Or, Gordon did mention it," Clive said. "You mean 
about the acchient when thal strange man fell over the 
banisters." 

‘Acchiont!" Alice exciaimed. "It was no aecidert.’ 

"What cdo you meant 

Alice told him, told him fn tones of horror which made 
him believe ot first that she was suffering from the delu- 
anos tral Hetty mentioned. 

Then, with the full force of his Intuitive sense that never 
fet him down, Clive bnew she was speaking the truth. 

“T Aas complicates things -tremendousty,” be said. ‘T don't 
corti quite what to do about it. What were you going to 

ov: 

"Tl hadn't decided,” Alice answered. “You will think that 
week of me—cowurdly, acd T suppose in some ways that 
is Wiiat Fam. | have always been afraid of taking the tnitine- 
tive, IT keve alwaevs obeyed orders. 

“Wien TF left bere carhe this morning, I felt that if I 
didn't go away T should go med. That woman scared me, 
om because of any injury she might do me, but because 
siddenly she seemed to be the personification of al] that 
Wie eval.” 

Alice's voice was eloquent of her feeling. 

") hed watched her through the years, you ace, watched 
her as she climbed higher and higher, making ure of this 
petnon and that- and then not only throwing them away 
when she had finished with them but trying to damage 
them, to burt them if she could." 
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itecaty tunica were clasped together wnotil the knuckles 


were white. 


“She haied anyone to know anything about ber,’ she 


continued, “Hf she could obinin a Favour from anyone, she 


would: but she would loathe that person ever afterwards, 
she would pray for his death, she would po out of her way 
fo do him an injury. 

She looked at Clive with ber tired eyes and he under 
stood a litte of what she must have suffered. 

‘It took me a long time," she went on, ‘to begin to un- 
derstand the workings of Mrs. Hayton's mind. I saw her 
doy after day; I saw her generosity to charities, the public 
kindnesses she would do, the cheques that she wrote when 
it suited her purpose. 

But I saw, too, her horrible, incredible meanness to lit- 


| tle people, people who bad never done her any harm, but 


who -perhaps quite inadvertently had lenrmt something 
| about her and hed become, in her mind, dangerous." 


Alice drew a deep breath. Then che said slowly and dis- 


iv: 
“What Mr. Wrghton knew T don't know, bot it must 


have been something pretty terribic for her to take the 
Gourse she did.* 


‘But how could she have had the strength to push him 
over the banisters?’ Clive asked. "There were no marks on 
him as if he had been subjected to violence or Dr. Gordon 
and the police would have noticed it.’ 

‘He was unconscious,” Hetty said. ‘I'm quite sure of 
that." 

“Did anyone suggest that it might not have becon on ac- 
cident?" he enquired. 

"Then he got to his feet. 

“Will you wait bere while T go and discuss whal happened 
with Dr. Gordon? He is having dinner with Mairon. I 
won't repeat to him anything you have fust told me until 
you give Me permission; I just want to know exactly what 


occurred yesterday evening." 


Alice agreed and Clive, after apologising to Matron, 
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saw Dr. Genion alone, He was only too ready to chat 
about the tragedy of the day before, 

‘Powent to see the wife thin morning,” he said. “She lives: 
just outside Londen: A very nice woman, obviowuwihy very 
fond of ber hushand and desperately upset at what had 
Occurred, 

Yo weld have brought ber back with me only she pre- 
ferred to wait tl termorrow, when their chiles: son will be 
on jJeave. He has been sent for, of course. They ore com- 
ing down together," 

‘Did she give aon explanation why her hirsband should 
have come here” Clive asked, 

"Mo, nothing reasonable,” Dr. Gordon replied. “She said 
he had mentioned a fetter thal he wanted to discuss with 
Mrs. Harton and be had said that his journcy was donger- 
ous. What be meant by that I can't conceive: in fact, jok- 
ingly as he left he seid, 

“If I dent come buck, take care of yourself, old 
woman” 

‘He had a kind of dry humeur apparently, and his wife 
just laughed, having no ides that he meant it seriously." 

“And the letter?’ Clive tosisted. 

‘She only knew there was one. She inferred that be liked 
being mysterious, the type of man who pretends to know 
Tore than he does, He was very proud of being tm ‘the 
Poreign Office and fromm what [ tan gather wast rather in- 
chned to talk as if be bad the confidence of the whole 
War Cabinet. 

‘Anyway. she confinmed-what T suspected, thar he sof- 
fered from heart trouble—going up three flights of atains 
must have been too much for him,’ 

Clive thanked Dr. Gordon and went back to Alice. She 
listened to what he had to say, then in her wsoal hesitant 
Why sire remarked: 

“There must have been something that he know and 
there was. letter." 

Se sat still, stanme into the fine, the flames elittering on 
her spectacles, and then soddenty she started, : 

When was the gqacestion of the tetter first moanhoned? 
she asked. ‘Did Mrs. Hayton know about that? 
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dont know. DP suppose Dr. Gordon might have told 
her." | 
AGio beck ond osk,” Alice beeged. "Please, Mir. Ross, ask 


Dr. Gordon if anyone mentioned the letter to Mrs. Hay- 
e 


tor, 
live did’ as be was bid. He found the doctor in Ma- 
tron'’s sitting-roomt and put the question. 

‘lim serry to sound bike the detective in a crime novel," 


he said, “but Miss Farley is very anxious to piece the 


events of Tast night together." 

‘Do you think she is suffering from delusions? Dr. Gor 
don asked, 

Before Chve could reply Matron interrupted. 

‘T think that is nonsense, if you ask me," she said in her 
firm voice. I have had o grent deal to do with Miss Farley 
since we have been here and | have always found her 
most reliable. 

‘She is: shy, of course, and wt times becomes rather flus- 
tered when too much is heaped wpoo her shoulders, but 
apart from that she is a most sensible woman.” 

‘T sores with you,” Clive said. ‘But can you remember 
Bmout the better? 

He spoke to Dr. Gordon, but-sgain Matron answered 


TT told Mrs. Hayton myself," she said. "I came straight 
from the telephone after both Dr. Gordon and I had spo- 
ken to Mra. Wrighton. She was standing on the landing at 
the top of the stairs, and now I think of it she was just 
outside Miss Farley's room, 

‘She started when she saw me and I remember thinking 
fhat she couldnt heave heard me coming because I was 
Wearing mibber-soled shoes. 

. SOO it's vou Matron!” she exclaimed. 

“D told her that we had rung up the poor man's widow 
and repeated her remark about her husband going. into 
danger. T also. said that be had mentioned something about 
a better, Mrs. Hayton looked upset, | thought it was cue 
to the shock of Mr. Wrighton’s death. You don't think it 
was anvibing [ said, do you, Mr. Ross?" 
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‘Moy [T leave that question for the moment™ Clive. 
asked. ‘until | have taken the answer back to Miss Parley.” 

He teft Mateon and Dr, Gordon sitting over the fire and. 
had the-iden that as soon as his back was turned they 
would start talking about him. He felt a violent distaste 
for the whole thing. 

He thonght of the man Wrighton, of whom they knew 
very little, lying in the police mortuary, of Hetty lying up- 
atnite: garbed im her splendour, of Alice whiting for him in 
front of the fire, her future. ke his, problicmaticoal because 
of a letter written by a malevolent, bitter woman who had 
tnken her own life. 

He went dowstairs amd gave Alice the information he 
bad received from Matron. 

‘Tl knew itl" Alice said excitedly. "Don't you understand? 
Te's eo obvious what happened. There was a letter. a lether 
that Mrs. Hayton bad written. Mr. Wrighton got hota of 
it, He blackmailed her and she killed him? 

| She paused, then continued slowly as if choosing ber 
Worcs, 

“She thought her secret would die with him, but Matron 
brought her the news that his. wife knew abet it toc 
Then she was mortally afraid, She had been ofrord of me, 
afraid of what 7 hoc cen. 

‘She wire ste more afraid of what was in the better. oni 
of yet another person knowing about it. And so she killed 
herself, killed herself, it appear, quile unnecessarily be- 
cause if Thad kept slence no one could ewer bave known,’ 

‘Alice Parley booked at Clive, then slowly and mirth- 
lessly she laughred. 


A day Stella had felt that something was wrong. 
Ewer since Clive deft ter abraptly the night-before to 
anewer the telephene Oggcic had been stance. 
Sho answered questions crratically and all through 
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Stetina’ treatment that morning she had been iets red 

trespansive to the point of cuceness. 

Stell would have liked to ask her what was the matter, 

but some pride within herself forbade it, or perhops it was 

becauye Oggie had an outstanding dignity of her. own, 4 
dignity which made it almost impossible for anyone to be 

rude or impertinent to her. 

It certainly owed nothing to her appearance—that was 
often laughable; it owed nothing to her position in life, for 
ono one wos more simple and humble with the resignation 
of a saint who has no use for carthly possessions. 

Whatever it was, it wes something very real which im- 
pressed tiself on all with whom Opoe came tn contact. 

Stella found herself watching the old woman and asking 
herself what was this particular quality in her which com- 
munded respect and emanated from her like a living force. 

She could imagine Oggie controlling crowds, roling 2 
nation; she was that type of woman, becouse Nature hod 
endowed her with leadership. 

Quite suddenly Stella knew the answer to her question. 

It was the good in Oggie which commanded attention: 
not staid, inactive poodness, the type emulated by tight- 
lipped spinsters who had never faced the reality, the crucity 
or the wonder of life. but rather the good which is the 
true reflection of life ttself—giving. living and loving. 

At last she could understand a little of Oggie's immense 
eancentraton, the whole-bearted power and passion that 
she gave to her work, and that the patients she treated he- 
came part of herself because of the living force that she 
directed towards and into them. 

Stellan could feel that force when she was being mias- 
sa 

It was like lying beneath the warm rays of the sun, it 
Beat into her, it drew out a response despite her every cf- 
fort to withstand it. 

Always, after her body had heen in contact with Oeics 
hands, she felt more alive, possessed almost by «a sense of 
exhilaration. 

Gradually, after some time, the strength of ft would 
fade, yet much remained to build ber up day by day, to 
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-give her besides physical health a spiritus! urge and im de- 
Sire fo come alive. 
‘| feel az if I had been dead a long time!" Stella said 
otto alae. 
jhe she sald the words she knew that they were the 
| 
She had been deal—dead ever since she found out the 
truth about Philip, dead through thoee long years when 
She nierst act the part at hie wife, must tnke ber place im 
the elittering shallow world with which she hed so litt in 


She had died again for o second time that morning in 
) > Bertrem'’s flat. 

Wet now she was forced to admit that actunlly only a 

Sery amall part of herself had blossomed beneath his 

superficial bloom, cxotic, brought to fnuttion by 
artificial heat, having few roots and wery Little strength to 
survive. 

“EY To had loved Bertram cnough, would I have forgiven 
him?’ abe asked herself, 

Shee wis afrmicd of the answer becouse it revealed her 
own shallowness, her own lack of depth. 

Ogre was so different: she was a Woman too and yet 
everything about her scemed fundamental, her cvery 
thoughl, every sotion came from ibe depths, was honest 
and tric. 

ft was difficult to think of frivolous things In connection 
with Ogeie and yet this did not exclude an exquisite scuse 
of bummer. 

Sometimes Stella would find herself laughing hetplessiy 
gt the stories Ogee told her of the people of the children 
round abiwut, storica of rough Cockney humour which she 
began to see was part of the greatness and grandcur of the 
Britmeh race. 

Sometimes Oggie would bring her near to tears with @ 
description of some puthetic family struggling aguinet 
disaster and privation. 

Then before she could appreciate fer pity to the full she 
would find herself laughing at some ridiculous aspect of it 
whieh Ogete would describe in her own inimitable way. 
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"Don't make me laugh, I haven't said yet heo-senee 
‘fam for them, how dreadful it all seems to me,’ Stella said 


once. 

‘They don't want your pity,” Oggie eaid, ‘any more than 
they want charity. They want justice, the opportunity to 
live and breathe like human beings. You can't understand 
that—why should you? You've never known any life save. 
that which you have viewed through « plate-glass window." 
"That's not my fault,” Stella said, stung by the contempt 
In Oggie's Inst words, | 
“isn't it?’ Opgie asked quietly. "You've got free will, I 
suppose, like everyone else. 

‘ _ Wearily Stellan had closed her eyes against further argu- 
ment: nevertheless she had felt humiliated and ashamed. 

It wes truc, she had accepted the life in which she had 
found herself, hardly belicving there was any different, any 
other in which she might feel more at home. 

She could see herself, a pale ghost wandcring down the 
years, letting so much pass her by because she was foolish 
enough to be afraid. 

That was the truth. She had been afraid to rebel, to 
rican to speak her mind, to be like Oggie leading a clean, 

ing, invigorating crusade, 

“We are bro women,” Stellan thought, “The world would 
think that | have everything, that | am important; and yet 
how instenificant, how contemptible I am beside Oggie!" 

She found after the first day that there was no reason to 
pretend to herself an interest in the woman under whose 
roof she lay. 

She was interested, interested to the point of enthral- 
ment. and curious too, but Oggie would not speak of her- 
self. Stella tried various ways of enticing her confidence, 
but always she was disappointed. 

There Was some innate reserve in Oggie beyond which 
it Was impossible to penetrate. That reserve prevented 
Stella from speaking about Clive. 

She had a feeling that Opgie’s anxicty concerned him; 
she longed to know why he had left the evening before 
without snying good- -bye. It wus unlike him, for Clive was 
invariably courteous. 
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Will he come today Stella had wondered, | 

She was surprised to realise how much she was looking ! 
forward. to soccer hiv, 

Tt is becuse I'm curious,” she thought. , 

But she fourd herself going over the conversetion they 


had had the night before, rehearsing another in which she 


could express her views, prevail upon him, maybe, to de- 
eide her future. 

“How bered I am with myself,” she said aloud suddenty, 
as Oggie was-taking away her luncheon tray 

‘Aare you? Im not surprised,” ‘Opgie said “There's litthe 
enough wou hawe to be interested in." 

She walked oot of the room and shut the door sharply 
behind ber. 

Stella amited, but it was an effort: Tt was like Oggie to 
be so blunt: Stellu knew. ber opinion of social existence 
anid of the peaple who led it. 

Stella felt lonely. As she had said to Clive, this hanging 
betwixt earth and sky was an iunenviable position. 

What would happen after ihe wort What would become 
of women like herself? Coold the work? Should she? And 
if she did, what at? 

Ard yet hadn't Clee eaid that there must bea pluce for 
her in the new world? 

Wearlly the questions asked. themselves over and over in 
ber mind. Pictures from the pest came back to taunt her, 
memones of the great parties beld ot Maraden House ond 
in Philip's London residence. 

Of the bills they had paid for the luxsuriom, out-of-sesn- 
son food, for the hands which had cost fronmdreds of 
pounds, for the chahes she hed choecn for herecH af sims 
which would have supported Ogzie's patients for their 
whoake tives. 

Aund with 1. all she had had no pleasure out of it. 

Same of those parties, Stella felt, had been the hysteri- 
cal swan song of a dying era. 

They dared mot face the romblings of the gigantic stomm 
pathenng over Europe and Asta—the burning of the Ger- 
man Reichsiag—the invasion of Aby=ssmia—the marching 
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“of Blackshirts and Brownshirts—the steps which led to 
Munich and beyond. 

How could anyone have been so foolish as to jenore the 
“signs, the portents, the writing on the wall? 

Wet they had pone on dancing, cating, drinking and lov- 
ing—each person, it seemed to Sicilia, posesecd by hix or 
her personal greed, cach content to hold tightly to the she 
gan "Let's lsugh and be merry for tomorrow we dic.’ 

And tomorrow had come! 
| Stella thought of the borrors which had come to Europe 
with the dawn of that tomorrow. 
| Pans, which she had known so well, under the heel of 
| the Nazi storm troopers; the mimosa of the South of 
| France breathing its. fragrance over armoured cars and 
f camouflaged tanks; the lovely, quiet coast of Brittany built 
| ewer and fortified by the invaders. 

So many places she hod known brutalised and ruined, so 

| many people she had known lost or remaining only a 
| memory with those left bereaved. 

War such as had never been known before in the his- 

tery of mankind, a war of ghastly devastation and desola- 

| ton, but one which people like Opggie and Clive believed 
would bring in a new world—a world very different from 

the old one. 

She wondered if they were right and felt once again an 

 tter lontiness sweep over her. 

| She felt as if she was the only person outside tt all. a 

| stranger in a land so strange that there wos no familiar 
landmark she could recognise as her own. 

The afternoon was passing slowly. 

More than once Stella looked at the clock. hoping that 
there would be Some excuse for Ogcie to core in, for 
Liza to bring coals for the fire, to pull the curtains and 
Shut out the twilight. 

But it was only her mind that moved quickly, the hours 
went slowly enough; and then suddenly when she felt she 

ould bear it no longer, could be no longer alone with her 
thoughts, her own unhappiness, there cume o knock at the 
I oT. 
“Come in," she cried cagerty, 
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Ttawes Cline : 

She was sc glad to see him thet she made-oo attempt to. 
hide her pleasure. For the frst time she held out her hands: 
Fpontancously. J 

She was awore instantly that something was wrong; she 
could net put «name to ih, bot of-he- osked after her 
bealth she felt ber heart begin to beat. 

What could have happened? What was the matter? 

Why did Clive look so... there was no word for what 
She -wanted to say; ihe looked tired, but no: more. than 
osuAI: he looked serious, but then he habitually did... he 
looked—was drawn the right word? 

Then while she atarched. for her own thoughts: he 
moved across the room io stand in fromt of the fireplace, 
his bands deco in his trotieer pockets. 

‘ve got something to tell you,’ he said abruptly. 

Suddenly Sicilia found the word for which she sonpht 

He looked foriorn, o little boy leh outin the cold, Gute 
unex poectediy she felt her heart go-out to him in pity and 
in tenderness. 

nhe saw him no longer as the efficient, farnows surecon, 
the ruthless healer who had forced her back to life ogeinet 
her desires; instead «he saw hit as aman in trouble, a hi- 
th boy who was half afrand and yot whose courage would 
not Jet him down. 

*How bis mather ost have lowed him,” she thoaghit: sud- 
denly. 

In o flash it carne to ber that she had alyrays. longed for 
a child of ber own. She had not known until that morent 
the othe there had always been within her. 

‘if I had « child,’ she thought, ‘I should not be -asking 
what part I bad to play in ‘the now world—I should know. 
My work would be there, cresting a ciizen of the future, 
Biving him a better chance, a better outlook than |] huve 
myself." 

Just for a moment she saw the son she might have had, 
whom she still might have, a ltde boy with his jaw stuck 
forward deflanthy, his honds deep in his ‘trouser 
Pockete . 1. 

“WEiegE ia the tmatter?’ she asked and Heard her own 
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voice, quiet and eaten speaking wbove the tumult, the 


furry of her th is. 

‘Something rat terrible hag happened,": Clive replied, 
41 don't know quite how to tell you about it and yet I must 
‘be you yourself are involved." 

pr “Why should he mind this so mbch? Stella thought. “Ie it 
because of me? 

“EF can only regret," Clive was saying, ‘that your name 
should ever have been dragged into what at the very best 
“must be an unsavoury business, I can only regret with ull 
omy beart that I ever sent you even for those few days to 
“Trenton Park." 

“Trenton Park? Stella questioned. "You mean something 
hes happened there, that Mrs, Hayton has made trouble? 

“hire. Hayton is dead.’ 

f Clive spoke sternly, aa if for a moment he sat in the 
seat of Justice, and then he went on to tell Stella every- 
‘thing, everything, that is, 40 far as she was concerned. 

He and Alice had sat late the previous night tilking as 
ft what they should do about the truth of Vemon 
Wrighton’s death. Finally they had come to a decision, 
They had decided to say nothing. 

Hetty was dead, she had died as an act of reparation 
for the sin she had committed. 

Tt wae only Alice who knew the truth, and ff there was 
a sensational murder case, the revelation of what had oc- 
cured could hurt and injure only Alice and mot the 
woman who had escaped by adminisigring fustice with her 

What would be the point? Clive argued, and Alice had 
been only too thankful to have, if nothing else, a breathing 
space for the moment, 
| She wes a mass of nerves and Clive had odvised her to 

Stay quictly at Treoton Park, to tly op the affairs of the 

household and the hospital, 

He knew that the familiar tasks would keep her busy. 


| He hoped that Hetty had had the good sense to leave 
Alice something in her will. 
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If she had not, he had every intention of seeing the sclic- 
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itors, of doing what he could to get her at feast a just 


Tecopgnition for the years she-had spent in Hetty's: enateee 


He also meant to bring home very forcibly that ‘Hetty's 


lest ection would lenve Alice in o precarious position as 


regards employment. 

There was alll some hope that the whole fetter would 
net be published in the papers. but the Coroners Court 
would be a public one and the newspapers would not miss 
such a fuicy Mece of scandal. 

Adréady one of the sorvant mist have talked. In the 
carly cdittons of the evening papers there were references 
to the letter which hed been left by Hetry's bedside, 

I was only a question of time, Clive thought, before the 
whole story was revealed to the public. | 

He gave Sicilia a copy of the letter, As he -whited, 
waiching her expression on she read it, he thought how 
much better she looked since she had come bere to Oger. 

There was a fint natural colour in ber cheeks and her 
eves were bight and shining. 

There was tndecd Jitle to remind him of the woman 
who had med to dice before and after he had operated 
upon her, or indeed of the woman be had once met on the 
Stuircase of a famous London house. 

How well be could remember that woman, 

He was fecling natseated and angry at what he had en- 
countered upstairs and then on the landing be had -come 
face to face with Sir Philip Marsden‘s wife. 

She wan looking amoacingly beutiful, bot her beauty 
was one which had little appeal for him at the first glance. 

He was repulsed, by the sephisticated elegance of her 
skin-ticht black satin dress, by the absurd fantasy of the 
hat which «he wore, by the diamond bracelets which 
bound ieer ais nod found om echo of ber throont aod in 
her ears. 

"The beat-dressed- woman in Society’—that was how the 
paper described her. . 

Then ns he had spoken to her, meaning to rebuke her 
for the nogiect of ber dog, he saw: the pain in ber eves, he 
iw a womon aulfering and humiliated, and the pily of 
left him -speechicss, 
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“There was nothing he could say, nothing he could do, 
and he had pone oway thinking of the agony he had seen 
amid such pompous splendour, 

A woman suffering! He wondered now. if — letter 


would make her suffer os he waa suffering. 


Stella held it out to him and as he wok it Grom her he 
that once again-a preat change had came over 


ther. 

She leant back wearily, the momentary nnimation which’ 
he had surprised in her when he arrived was gone, instead 
‘she said dully: 

There is nothing we can do to prevent this being pub- 
lished, I suppose?" 

"'l have taken the matter up with my solicitors,” Clive re- 
‘pied, “and I have also been in communication with the 
Medical Council. I will see your Blicitors, too, if you. 
think they can help tn any way." 

") should imagine it t wnolikely—the law will take. its 
courte,” Stella said. “You have no other sugeestions?T 

There was 2 coldness in her voice, something cise, toa, 
which scemed to Clive like contempt and which stung him. 

“I'm aftaid not," be said, 

Then as he folded the letter and replaced it in his 
pocket he added; 

‘May I say once again how sorry I am that you should 
have been involved in this?" 

“It is very unfortunate,” Stella said, 

There was a finality in her tone which told Clive as 
Surely as if she spoke aloud that she dismimésed him. 
oe went towards the door. As he reached it be looked 

“‘T will keep you informed of what happens.’ 

"Thank you." 

Her tone wos om distant as if she spoke to a servant. 
Clive shut the door quictly behind him. 

‘Stella lay very still, Mow at last the early winter twilight 
was beginning to fall, the coals shifted themselves in the 
grate, otherwise there was 00 sound. 

After a long while the door opened and Oggte came in. 
aoe pulled the curtains and switched on the light. 
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‘Are you ready for your tea?’ ghe asked, : 

Stelta could tell by ber tome that she Was wupeel, even. 
more upset thin she had been this morning. 

“Yes, please, she answered, ‘and can I have the evening 

rer 

“What for? Opgie asked, 

*‘lowant to rend the charming things they will say about 
Airs. Hayton.” . 

. “Mire Hayton? Oggie’s whole bulk gquivered with rage | 
"lf that woman was alive ['d strangle her with my own 
hands. That she should dare to try and niin a man whowe 
“whole life has been one of service to othern— 

"She, was a useless parasite, a social climber whose only ’ 
-echieveront in life has been to gain nolonety by feeding 
those who will eat and drink anywhere so long as it is ; 
free—yet sho con damage and defame a good man, o man 
like Clive Rioss!' 

eile: sbiled cynically. 

"Poor Opggie! she said. “Bo you really believe that there 
are good men? if you do, you sre very casily misled. All 
Men ore the seine, all men fall when a woman beckons." 

stella spoke bitterly, her voice rising. 

Then to her own horror she found that she was weep- f 
ing. the tears. pouring uncontrollably from her eyes. 
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Liga brought in Stella's breakfast and put it down salently. 
She made no sound but crept From the room like a wotund- 
oo nimi. 

stelin could see by her swollen cyes that she had been 
crying and she debated within berself whether to ask the 
Child what wae the matter. 

Later Lien returned with the morning papers. She put 
them down t:was ber custom besaie Stelia, then tuomed to 
go. 
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“Is anything the matter?’ Stella asked gently, ‘Have you 
bad news?” 

Liza shook her bead dumbly and slipped out of the 

FOOT, 
Whoa is the matter with ber?" Stella wondered. “Has 
Oggice been angry with ber?’ 

She picked up the Deily Express, opened it, and learnt 
the reason for Liza's tears, There was a picture of Hetty 
in her Court dress on the front page; above it a caption in 
irge print said: 

"DRAMATIC DISCLOSURES AT INQUEST ON 5SO- 
HOSTESS." 


- Stella read on. The letter to Clive in which she bers 
Ws mentioned was printed in full: tie Coroner's some- 
what caustic comments Were given prominence. 

When she had finished reading the report in the Daily 
Express, she took-up the other papers. All of them had 
something to say in a more or less sensational degree re- 
garding the inquest. 

However much notoriety Hetty had obtained in her fite- 
time, in death she had certainly achieved the prominence 
she loved. 

Her famous. ewels and the treasures at Trenton Park 
were described in-detail: her rise to fame soon after she 
arrived in England, the amaving parties she had given and 
ihe important people who had atiended them were all re- 
corded, ali set down for the deléctation of a public which 
feeds on thrills and scandal. 

Slowly Stella read every word regardless of the fact that 
her breakfast grew cold. 

One of the papers gave a picture of Clive and a short 
Paragraph described him sas a famous surgeon, mentioning 
the names of well-known people whom he had attended in 
the past tero or three years. Her nome was amongst them. 

she looked at the photograph. 

Fhe camera had caught the sharp line of Clive's jew, 
the breadth of his shoulders, and he looked very unlike the 
average doctor—a handsome man who might easily cup- 
vate a silly, frivolous wonan's heart. 

‘AD men are the same!" 
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Shésieard hee own voice: saw Oggie's expression of amn- 
ger, and felt the bot tears blinding her. 

Why did docry? she wondered now, and knew if ste 
was truthful, it was bicause yet one more idol had 
crashed, 

She had believed in Clive, she had begun to rely on his 
@trengih. on the rock-like quality of this. : 
now he, too, hod failed ber. 

He like all ihe other men she hed known was weak, 
Foolish and unable to resist.temptation. 

she had believed him cifferent—why the could not say. 
except that he did not resemble in any way either of the 
men she had Known:so intimately. in the past. 

His idealizin bad seemed to mediante frem him, she -be- 
fteved that be had indeed dedicated Hinwelfl to his curecr, 
to the healing and saving of others, 

Bul she had) been mittaken—fool that she warl—aond 
she laughed bitterly as she thought haw Philip would have 
sHeered ut her. 

He had wamed her once about Bertram and she hod 
pot heeded his warning. How right he hed been! 

“Never expert from people more than they are capeble 
of giving." 

That was what he had said and yet she hed pone on ex- 
pecting to find gold among the dros. 

How vain, how-tdiote, to imagine that she would -be 
more suctessful than other people had been! 

All ihe women she had known had sooner or ister be- 
Walled the unfanthfulness of their men, had something of 
which 40 complain, for which to seek the sympathy of 
their kind. 

Well, Bertrum should have (aught her a lesson—never, 
never to expect anything fram men save treachery and -hy- 
pocrisy. 

lt was the wanderings of a sick fancy, of course, she re- 
alised that now, which had made her trust and believe in 
Clive, 

Dido" they always say that men when they were ill 
clung to their nurses? Sometimes they. were even fools 
enough to marry the women who had attended them 
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their iines: or who had soothed their convales- 





Well, apparently women also lacked common sense. 

Sick in body they clung to their doctor. Laughable to 
think of it—that she, Stella Marsden, who had been 
taught.co many hard lessons in ber life, should have begun 
to believe in ihe integrity and the honesty of a stranger 
simply because he had the power to heal her. 

Stella looked down at Hetty's pictured face on the pa- 

T 
a woman was good-looking, there was no denying 
that, but she. looked for all her pretiiness ill-brecl ond 
hurd, Hers was not the expression of a gracicus, loving 
onan. 

There was, too, a look of triumph on that pictured face. 
The photographer had taken Hetty when she pond 
Treason to feel trmphant. 

She hod just been presented at the Court of St. James's, 
fad made her curtay to the British, King and Queen. 

At that moment she had reached the Mecca of all good 
Americans who, the cynical aver, go to Paria when they 
die. birt who find Paradise as they walk up the red carpets 
at Buckingham: Polace. 

That wes- the real cause for Hetty’s air of triumph, but 
to Stelin it was as if the dead worman looked back of her 
from the newspaper with a challenge which was personal, 

‘Tve wont’ she seemed to say, and Stella found a hidden 
meaning for that assertion within ber own heart. 

Yes, Hetty had won—in ber death she became the con- 
queror. 

Stella, an unwilling foe, was defeated and routed. Her 
dost idol was shattered, an idol erected slowly and. with 
Breat difficulty within her lonely, desolate heart. 

Clive was Hetty'’s chosen man—her belowed—perhaps 
her lower. Stella shrank from the thoupht. 

The future seemed to her one of utter blackness and 

she tried to think of one. friend, even one person whom 
She could love and tnast—but she could think of no one. 
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Oegie came in tater in silence and took: away the breakiait: 
tray and then started Stella's treatment. 

WALL the time. she worked, her brows were knitted to- 
gether darkly and her mouth owas: tightened ominounly. 
Stella felt os if the sympathy and the healing power: which 
Uausliy radiated from her Wile: Missin p. 

She bersclf wos Lines peTVRE Ve Th wes as if ncither of the- 
Women was tieoed in to the other and the vibrations which 
flowed between therm were discordant. 

After a tome he silence was boeken by casual remarks. 

They spoke of the weather, of what Stella woukl have 
for luncheon, and yet both of them were well aware of the 
Hewspapers lying at the foot of the bed and of what they 
onteimect, 

The day pasged slowly, so slowly that it.2eemed to Stella 
a2 Hf cach tick of the clock was an etemity of time. 

She told herself thot her mind was preoccupied with 
other hinges, that she onrst cease to think of (live or the 
tTicss in which he had involved himacif; but her mind. re- 
fixed to obey her. 

Over and over again she picked wp the newspapers to 
real them. Soon she could have repeated: every paragraph 
sy. Aavcurt. 

Once she remembered Fhilip reading something Faintly 
dispuramine about hinwelf inc one of the Tews ASOT ane 
throwing it down with a faueh. Stella had been indignant, 

it was in the first months after her matriage when, on- 
owakened to the truth, she ell loved him, and when what- 
anever concerned him concerned: her-also. 

‘How can they say such things!" she cried hotly. “How 
dare they! 

“Why shouldn't they? Philip replied. “They have to sell 
the paper and it is. ahways easier to anne the pense wnt hy 
“the evil men do” than to bore them with the good 

"Why should that be so? Stella asked wonderingly. 

“Becaise every man-and woman isa Pharisees at heart. 
We love fo say, “Thank God [am not as other men", and 
we only get that satisfaction when: somebody clsc is found 
apne." 
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We should be sorry, Stella exclaimed. ‘Are we really 
sucky Seates? 

‘Not brutes,” Philip said. ‘hut not very civilised as yet. 
Bent you realise thet all humour ts based on sacism?. 
Read the comic papers, listen to the jokes at a music hall, 
and you will find we laugh at another fool's misfortunes. 
But nor for a moment de we forget to cry about our own.” 

it was true, Stella thought now, the world liked misfor- 
Thine. 

If Hetty had died and left all her millions to a hospital, 
there would have been ao few short lines: of obituary and 
then she would have been forgotien. 

By implicating other people in her death, by dying sen- 
salionally and horribly, she was front page news, a nine 
days" wonder, 

Stella. could imagine the articles that would appear in 
the Sunday newspapers, articles which would invite con- 
inverse y.. 

‘Should Those About to Die Tell the Truth? 

“Es a Social Life Spiritual Saicide?’ 

“Are Letters the Best Farewell? 

And there would be more photographs of Hetty, more 
Photographs of Clive, anc lastly photographs of herself. 

Without actually avying so, the newspapers were making 
it obvious: that she and Hetty. were rivals for Clive. 

ft was the sart of triangle that the public enjoyed—two 
Beautiful, wealthy and notorps women vying with each 
other for the Seottish boy who had risen from penury to 
become a famous surgeon. 

Two women in love, and one had died because -of that 
hove, 

Stella thought of Clive and wondered if he would be 
sory now that be had mot bet her die in the factory, when 
they had brought her to him crushed and bleeding from 
bencnth an overturned machina. 

He had forced her to live. 

She remembered the ghastly pain, the agony of creeping 
back to consciousness after the operation, the horror in 
ber own mind when she had realised that she could not e5- 
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cape, that her misery, her loneliness, her sense of defeat 
were still with her. 

Clive in making ber live head called forth aa avalanche. 
on his own hand. Perhaps there was justice in it, a just. 
retribution. 

Stella found no relief from her own thoughts. 

ohe opened a book, but after holding it om front of ber 
for nearly a quarter of an hour found she had not read a. 
Single word. 

She looked at the clock, Isp -still for a few minutes then 
Looked again. Would the day never pasa? 

She found hereelf listening and quite wadceniy knew for 
whom she was lstening—for Chive. Would be wisit ber to- 
day, and if not today, tomorrow or the day after? 

She Wanted to see him, -sie achmuittved that to herself. 
Despite everything, despite the contempt she felt for him, 
she wanted to see him. 

“Tt is Gecagse T can tell him what I think,” she thought, 
and knew that in the past there had been a-sense of exhil- 
aration and excitement in fencing wath hirn. 

But supposing he didn't come? She had made it clear 
@ncuch, when be bad told her about the better, what she 
lac felt. 

She could remember the icy silence, the coldness of hor 
voice, hard and bitter as it had been so often in those long 
years after she bead learnt shout Philip. 

She hed never been able to contro] the tones of her 
Toice 20 that they did not cxpress ber innermost thoughts. 
She had toned, for she realised that they betrayed ber, gave 
her away when she most wished by her reserve to onystify 
Dine cuitsiche word. 

She had enjoyed in the past hearing people speak of her 
a8 an cnioma. 

Once in a cloakroom she had heard two young pirls dis- 
cussing ber, daughters of women she offen entertained. 

‘She's lovely," one of them said. “1 wish I had « figure 
ike fers." 

‘And 2a Face too," the other added with oo laugh. “But 
she's strange, though; I don’t think she geta much fun out 
oF life." 
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“Oh but she must!" the first exclaimed with girlish enthu- 
siasm, “Think of owning Marsden House! And her clothes! 
I thought I should die with envy when I saw ber in that 


‘chinchifla cape the other night.” 


"De you know ‘what Johnnie-calls her? the other girl 
atked. Stella, listening behind a concealing mirror, won- 
dered who Johnnie might be. 

‘No, what docs he call her? 

"He calls her “the Icicle” and the otber day he said she 
was one of those women which even the fires of hell 
couldn't mctt." 

Stella had remembered who Johnnie was by now—an 
impetuous young man in the Houschold Cavalry who had 


pursued her at every party in the last six weeks. 


‘Oh. [I don't believe « word of what Johnnie says. I 
think Lady Marsden’s lovely and IT bet she has a lovely 
time. Tt just moakes her all the more exciting and glamo- 
fous to be a bit stand-offish. I wish I could behave like 
that, instead of which if I like someone 1 just fling myself 
at them. I cant belp it, J try not to, but I get so cacited.’ 

‘you'll have to take lessons from the Icicle, my dear.* 

They both giggled: and before they saw her Sicha had 
Pome away, cinused and not displeased at What she had 
heard. 


Thank God nobody did know of the feelings and emo- 
tions that battled and throbbed under a cold exterior! 

Well, she supposed her reputation would stand her in 
good stead in the future; she would need to be cnigmitical 
if she was to hold her head high despite all the things that 
would be said about her now. 

‘So that's what Stella Marsden’s - been up to all dhis- 
time,” she could hear her acquaintances snigecring and 
giggling. "My dear, and we thought she was so ill!" 

“OF course: he's good-looking but only a doctor. Surely 
that's a bit of a come-down after Philip? 

‘Do. you think she meant to marry him? And Hetty 
Hayton, of all people. Fancy even considering o man who 
had been hers!" 

Stella could hear it all, hear, too, the comparisons that 
woukl be made beiween herself und Hetty. 
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Neils waaneer: but she saiways seemed to me so cold 
‘and frigki—exocpt, of COUESe,. one heard stories about hear 
and Bertram Armstrong.” 

“Hetty’s parties were fon ond Stella's wore often’ like 
morpues. Hetty at beast had welcome on the oat for all 
and sundry, but Stella was sa chooseyt" 

Oh well, she's not been so particular where this fellow 
Was concerned! 

At parties, at cockinll bara, restaurants aod canteens, 
Wherever two of three of the people she had known be- 
fore were puthensd together, the conversation inevitably 
would take the same courts—Stella and Histty aun CSliwe: 
Ross. 

Two women and a man! How nidtculom—a plot which 
hes been used over and over again by crery nepiring 
dratintist, by every ambitious novelist! Teo women and 2. 
man—and she was ont of the women. 

Stella reached out her hand asd pressed: the bell. 

She heard it ring sharply in the Bat and a moment later 
the door opened. 

‘Chid you want mec? Oggie ssid. 

‘Por God's sake come in," Stella said, “Tm poing mad, 
How can you leave me here hour after hour with nothing 
to clo bat to think, toe worry shout myself and the future. 
Io tl, Pm your patient, haven't you any consideraiion for 
me?" 

Oprie came over to the bedside. 

ou poor child," she said and her voice wns soft again, 
ber hardness amd Ber: anger had gore, 

“Shit your cyes.” she comnmiracded, 

Stella felt the touch of ber hands on her forehead 
smoothing back the hair, mcemerising her into peace, 
disentunsting the twisted tonaton of mind and muscles. 

‘Oh, Ogete,” she whispered. ‘I'm so desperately lonely." 

She stept that night bur not without the help of a sleep- 
ing draught. The next day Oggie was ebhe to spend more 
the with: her. 

They taiked of many things, but meither of them. could 
bear to mention the subject that waa uppermost in bows. 
theett oideds. 
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“There's nothing to say,” Stella thought: ‘nothing: 
She had « feeling that Oggie was suffering and yet 


‘since that first moming when she had been dark and fone 


fexling the older woman had said nothing and given no 
indication of her feelings. 

‘She's certain to hear from Clive,” Stella thought. 

She Knew, too, that she wee waiting, waiting for him to 


wisit her. 
eee See get ee 


‘Her thoughts veered from contempt and anger to-a kind 
of blind desire to see him, to talk with him, to make him 
bong forth some explanation. 

Now she was not angry, she had the feeling that Clive 
alone could pve her the clue to the problem, could explain 
everything away. 

She could not hear to read the newspapers while, a5 she 
Teach anticipated, they mouthed over the scandal, chewing 


the whole subject over and over again until there was 


nothing Jeft but a nasty taste In the mouth. 

Yet somchow it was still harder when the subject died, 
When there was nothing to fill the pages but the war mcws 
and the specches of Al.P.s. 

"There's nothing in the papers,” Sicilia said petulantly the 
sixth day afier the inquest. 

She was aware that she meant nothing sbout Hetty's 
death rather than news of the Russians’ advance printed in 
extra large headlines. 

Nothing had been heard from Clive, nothing at all. 

‘T think T ought to be allowed to get up soon,” she snid 
to Ogee as the afternoon drew to a close. 

“We shall have to ask the Doctor,’ Oggie replied. 

“Well, let's ask him then,” Stefla said impatiently. “H 
secms to be neglecting us at the momerit." 

‘He should be here tomorrow,  Opgpe said soothingly. 

“But I want to know now,” Stella exclaimed, and sud- 
denly she felt angry. 

Why should she wait patiently for Clive to condescend 
to come and see her? 

She was Stella Marsden, rich and important enough to 
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connminied the attention sof the: very. ties ereeons da te 
land; she wouldn't be neglected like this. Clive sboald at- 
tend to her and attend fo her properly or she would God 
someone chee whe woold. 

. She thought of the attention she had had In the past, of 
the time when her appendix had been removed. 

The general practitioner who then had hovered round. 
attentively had been decormted only the year before for his 
services to the Royal Household; ithe surgeon who had 
perfommcsd ie Spe Anon has & pate 26 Ts Cee 
if indeed not more sa, : 

There hed been nurses specially chosen for the privil 
of looking after her: her room, the best in the nursing 
home, had been filled with bunches of fiowers—<so many 
bad been sent her that many of them had been dispatched 
immediately to a hospital. 

Sit romembered the telegrams, the letters, the tele- 
phone calla, the stream of cars carrying famous and im- 
portant people who waited outsxic the home during the 
afternoon to leave cards, to inquire. 

“Lady Marsden iw ill”...... ‘Lady Marsden ja better’ . 
‘Lady Marsden t-convalescent". . . 

Beet met until she had frially fone home had anyone 
relaxed, had the doctors ceased to visit her or the nurses 
‘eft her sive, 

‘That was the way to be treated, Stella thought, instead 
of lving here in a slum, neglected, uncared for, wretched 
god foriorn. She felt her sense of injury grow and grow, 

"Telephone Mr. Ross et once,” she commanded Ogpic. 

Ogre hesitated. Stella knew that she was longing to di 
asshe suggested, she wanted to talk to Clive, wan io 
find out what he was doing. fecling, thinking. 

‘How food she i of him,” Stella thought and was. sud- 
‘denly sorry for this peor old woman. "Il wonder if be 
knows. I wonder, indeed, if he cares." 

How much love to be expended on) one man—Heiry 
‘dying for him, Oggie caring for him so much that her old 
fae seeents Sticely fe ners hes 

thought af speaking to him. 

"Fouls! Pools!" Stella cried owt im her beart. 
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She was aware that there was something hysterical in 


her own emotion. 


"Tl ring him up,” Oggie said swidenty and decisively. 

She got up from her chair and went to the telephone. 

‘Leave the door open,” Stella called after her, 

She looked ot the clock. It was 2 quarter-past six. (live 
should have finished his consultations by now, 

She heard Opeie dial the number, heard the clink of the 
telephone, and then she found herself waiting, holding ber 
breath. Oggie was speaking, 

“Can I-speek to Mr. Ross, please? Yes, i's Miss Ogzin, 
Oh, its you, Misa Harris, (Can I speak to the Doctor? —.. 
Didat- I know what?... No, 1 haven't heard from him at 
all sine fast Tuesday .. oo NO, he never visited Lady MMars- 
den, he hasn't been here : all... What can't you under- 
stand? What hos: hip 

There was a long ence At last Oeggic spoke again. 

“Perhaps be-is wise... . You say they agreed ..... H's un- 
usval, of Course. . . Well, T suppose he's o big enough mat 
to do what he wants, What do they say at the hospital?... 
Ican well believe that... 

"Thank you, Miss Harns.. Yes, if you would, Lady Mars- 
den wants to pet up. I could, of course, take the respomnsi- 
bility ... Wes: Fl discuss it with Lady Marsden and. fet 
yo know... Good-bye, Miss Harris.’ 

Stella heard Opggie replace the receiver, then there was 
a pause so long that she could bear it no longer. 

“Oggic.” she called. ‘Oggic, what has happened?’ 

Her voice wns sharp, Oggie came slowly into the room. 
St was unashamedly wiping ber eyes. 

"What has happencd? Stella repeated. 

‘Doctor Cline has goneabrond,” Ogeie replied, “At this 
moment he ij with the 8th Amny in North Africa,’ 
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“Sore Start." 

Stella jumped tn her feet and slipped the ‘letter sho was: 
reading inte her apron pocket. 

"Wex, Sister," 

"The patient in Number Teo bed wants a drink of 
water aod the one in Number Ten: should be coming 
round soon from the angeathetic.” 

‘Wes, Sister.’ 

Sister gave Stella a sewere glance on if she suspected her 
of idling although she could not be ceriain. Stella quickly 
Poured out m glass of water and borried into the wend. 

She was. greeted by shouts of joy from the children 
nearest the cloor. 

‘Come and tel us a story, Mure... Tell us another 
story, Wurse,... You promised, you know you did.” 

She gare the child who was needing if the glass. of 
wrter, tumed her pillows, tucked her in cosihy, and then 
she went across to the ones who were calling ber. 

“Shush!" she sail, “You know you mutin't make such #@ 
noixe, comeé of the children sre asleep and vou will get 
into trouble with Sister if you wake them. 

". bate Sister, she's an old pig! «a small, plump girl 
announced solemnly. 

Stelia tricd--to look severe while inwardly she feciprmo- 
cated the sentiment. 

‘Th you will all be wery quiet,” she said, “T will tell yous 
Story, but you mustn't make a fos if Pm called-away in 
the middie. You must remember you aren't the only chil- 
dren here.” 

We know that right enough," a rather pert tite gin 
with - pigtails remarked, “and you: aren't the only worse 
either. Let that stuck-up Sister do same of the work her 
: Sele." 
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‘Shush!" Stelia-said again. i 

“Lary old toad!" ejaculated the fat chibd, 

“New if vou are going to be naughty [ shall po awoy,' 
Stella admonished. 

Instantly there was--sihence although there were sty 
smiles on the three faces Jooking wp mt her and she herself 

wes conscious of twitching Nps and on sense of humour 
which would not be controlled. 
She could not help it, she told berself, if the children 
were really fond of ber and Sister Mason resented it. 

She resented a good many things about Stella, that was 
obvious by her manner, although there was nothing Stelle 
did that she could actually find to complain ebout. 

“There hed never been a more willing and tireless nurse 
in the children’s wani—Mioatron had said that when she 
hac congratulated Stella on her: six months’ service in St 
Anthony's Hospital. 

"l knew that anyone Miss Ongar sent me would be 
good,” she said, “but we are very proud of you, Nurse. You 
have done marvellous work. and the doctors all feel that 
the chitdren’s devotion to you goes a long way towards 
helping them to recover their health." 

“Thank you, Matron," Stella answered quietiy. 

But she felt the tears sting her eyes. She was so proud, 
60 exceedingly proud that she had not faded. 

She had been afraid when Ogvgic had sugeested to her 
that she wad well enough to take up hospital work. 

They had been tolking of the future ond Stella, knowing 

her oon loneliness and bitter because of the sense of te- 
trayal which tay within ber heart, hod cried out, 
_ But -whatom T to do, Oegie? What is there for me? lm 
aione in the world, nobody wants:me. If F die tonight, a 
few acquaintances would give my obituary «a passing 
glance, otherwise no one would carc, no one at all." 

she looked across at the older woman, at her preying 
hair, at her kind, tired face ancl huge ungainly body, sim 
she felt how strong she was, how impregnable agninst the 
trivial and petty difficulties of everyday life. 

“Ohi, gee she breathed suddenly, ‘teach me to be like 
‘ip me." 
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Cuzic had pediorstiod: 


‘Men have failed you, my dear,’ she said, ‘und women, 
too. At the moment your are: bitter, although: that bitter- 
ness will pass, You have got to work out your “own salva- 
tion—we all have io: In the meantime you will find hap- 
Piness again if you: turn to children. 

‘Children never fail: when one & unhappy there ix no 
comfort in the work’ like being with ther. They are en- 
grossed in themselves, they live in a world which is very 
real to them, a world:oaf fantasy. 

‘For them things ure so simple. People are good or Hac, 
black of white, there are mo half shades, no greys and 
neor-biacks, no of-whites or any of the hundred and one 
subticties which make life such a complicated business that 
“seemer or hater it breaks your heort.” 

Oogie sighed. 

“Sometimes,” she continued, 7 feel as if you have never 
fren up. Vou are very childish, my dear, in the way you 
look al people—-you expect eo minch of then.” 

‘Don't suv that,” Stella begred. “Someone else once «ald 
the same thing to me and I have always hated to think it 
i: irises.” 

‘It isn’t a bad Fault." Oggie said, “hut so often you will 
firvel yournell disappmnicd. And because they hawe failed 
you in one thing, because of your disappointment, you will 
torn away from. then: amd ee something far greater and 
For more marvellous, 

‘fudge people by their own standards, not yours; acecpt 
them for what they are, as aschild does, asking only kind- 
ness amd lowe." 

Come had becn right; children had brmight a happiness 
to Stella that she hod never believed cxisted in the world. 

She had been frightened at first, Frightened to assume. a 
new porsonmlity, to \enier St. Aothboaws Hospital asa 
Probatroner. 

ieee had imststed that Stcila should hice ber tently. 

“They will be prejudiced against. you,” she said firmly, 
“fou will start at a disadvantage. They will believe, how- 
ever inirue mt may be, that you are A society Woman silum- 
ming, that you are taking an interest merely because it has 








caught. your fancy for the moment, If yom go there, you 
mst go at yourself, (tthe real Stella who has never yet had 
a chance te live.” 

Ce oe foo eager to agree. With a touch 
; our she and Oxgie had: decided that she should call 
| herself "Stelin Start." 

‘Tt sounds rather like = film star," Stella laughed, ‘hut 
once they Jook at me they won't suspect that I have any 
an with Hollywood," 

Tt would indeed heave been difficult for many people ta 
| fecognive her. 

) She was very thin when she was finally well enough to 
‘fet op: and without any make-up on her face, with her 
hair swept back plainly from her forehead and with the 
. et of a nurse's cap pinned over it, she locked very 
unlike the plamorous, much-photographed Lady Marsden. 

had spent the whole time of her convalescence 
teaching her about nursing. 

When she told Matron that Stella was experienced she 
spoke the trith: Stella knew far more than the -average 
nurse who had had ia year or more’s training in hospital. 

Every evening Oggie had taught her from the text 
books, had instilied into her the theoretical part of medi- 
‘ane: 

Every day she went with Opggie to her patients, learning 
to wash and change the bed linen of the sick, to dress 
wounds, to treat accidents, to attend to babies from the 
momentof their birth — 

She had nearly three months ot this, three months while 
she stayed on with Opgie, helping her, working with her. 

“The work was hard: sometimes Stella was so tired when 
She pot home that she couldn't cat before she tumbled into 
bed to sheep soundly and dreamlessly until the morning. 

She was amazed at what Oggie could do and not feel 

At first she excused herself on the plea of weakness 
from her wound, but later she knew that the older woman 
had 2 tremendous strength, a strength which came masthy 
from ber power of determination, from ber almcet fanati- 
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cal desire to do more and still more for those who were 
suffering. 

Finally the day came when Stella was to enter. the hos 
pital. She felt exactly ke a chitd poing to acheol for the 
first time. 

In fect. the plain cheap trunk which contained her ini- 
form, the only worldly belongings which Oggie would per 
mit was nt unlike the outfit of a schoolpirt. 

AH her personal things had been sé¢nt back to Marsden 
House, the soft nightgowns of chiffon and Ince were te- 
placed by flannel pyjamas, the sheer silk stockings which 
ahe had delighted te wear and which had been sent over in 
their dozens from America before the wer were substi- 
tuted by black liste thread: 

The cotton dresses, aif aprons, hard collnm ond belts 
were very different from the sown of satin, poorgetic ame 
oor designed for her by the greatest dressmakers of the 


Yer Stella was proud of her new tromsseau, proud be- 
cause she knew for the first time in her life she was gome 

This pride, however, did not keep her from ‘feeling mer- 
WOME. 

She, Stella Marsden, who had met crowned heads, Am- 
boastadors and diplomats without fecling in the-lesst degree 
cited or even interested, tnembled because she must 
meet the searching eve of the ekderly woman who ruled 
the: great hospite| over which she presiched with a rod of 
iran. 

"It fost shows,” Stella thought to herself, “what a differ- 
ence a background ond a position make to one's self-confi- 
dence: Mow Iam just me I feel Lam a nobody." 

Ghe was indeed a ‘nobody’ those first few months in the 
hespital. Oepe had warned ber that she would be no more 
or Jess than the “<bog's boas". 

She was right: the newest probationer was at everyone's 
heck and call, invariably in'the wrong, uncessingty blamed 
end soolchest. 

More than once Stella had felt she could not bear it, 
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BAe es lsyyoeschn Srtacs, We crene. omer. gol penton 
stricken if she was asked to do something she did not un-. 
ental when she forgot an onder or Sister Mason oc- 

cused her of idling, she became sure and confident. 

She knew what she had to do and the children loved 

her. That was what mattered more than anything clse. 

‘T want my Nurme, my-own Murse," wailed one small girl 

when the doctor came to see ber. ‘I don't want you,” she 

| said to Sister who put out a calming hand, ‘you're usly. 
Go away." 

; ‘This might have been satisfectory, beet unfortunately it 

made Sister Mason dishke her more than was necessary, 

Sister Mason was of the old school, she disliked nurses 

who were mot robots, prepared to give. complete efficiency 

to their work but without 2 trace of indivectuality. 

But Sister Mason wns the only fly in the ointment. 

Stella loved the hospital, the clean wards, the faint smell 

| of cisinfectant, the children's beds cach containing Fis tiny 
patient in a bright coloured dressing-jacket, 

‘There was onty one thing which destroyed ber hap- 
pincss, one thing of which Oper had warmed her but 
against which she could not be sufficiently armouwred—her 
own pity. | 
She suffered with the children. < 
When they were in pain, when they were unhappy, she 
found it impossible not to yearn over them. 
she found herself worrying about them and even 
ageinat all roles would come creeping down to the ward at 
| night when she should have been asleep in ber own quar- 
- . \herk 
| The night nurses did not mind, they laughed at her half 
affectionately. 

“Thank goodness you've come, Start.” they would say. 
‘Number Seven is velling her head of—it's you she wants. 
See if you can get her off to sleep. She's been sick again, 
poor child." 

Sttila would ge along to the bed—a miserable little face 
woukl light up al the sight of her, thin arms would reach 
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out for her neck and then while she kissed: and euvetedile 
the child she would tell a story or sometimes croon: a song. 
_ dOree Mintron-carme into the ward wheo a child who had 
been desperntely i) had: gone to Meep in her ans. — 

‘Stella bad been unable ta move, she had sat there fro- 
fen with horror wondering what would be said. dip hans 
had come through the word, had lovked at ber, then 
stopped at the end of the bed. 

She hed planced down st the sleening child, at Strela in 
ber plain warn dressing-gownn. 

For a moment Stella hed thought. she was going fo 
speak, but Matron had moved away. Stella had crept back 
fo bed to lie shivering wrth fear. 

What would happen to her in the morning? Would: she 
be sent aaay? 

Would she—a far worse punishment—be moved from 
that ward to another one or sent to help in the lehoratory 
or kitchens? 

The moring passed and the. aftermoon—ncthing. was 
said. Finally she had to see Matron on another matter al- 
together. She went alone the corridor approhensively. 

Quite suddenly the humour of it struck her, she was a6 
nervous of o girl of cightcen, she—Sitella Marsden who 
oro hoc! Hive the whole sec world ot her feet. 

TD don't care." che thought defiantly to her of inwanid 
mocking. “This means so much more than anything F have 
ever donc in my life before." 

Matron cud. "Came in." Stella entered the room and 
stend wattine, “Well, Mure?" 

Stella delivered her message. Matron took down the ce- 
inils., 

"That will be all, Wire Start." 

“Thank you, Matron 

As Stella reached the door Matron’s votce recalled her. 

"You musin't get over-tired, Mure. Tt is casential that-o 
nurse should always be at her best st all times during ber 
hours of duty. Late nights are oot alwayva conducive to 
this." 

“cs, Matron." 
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Thar was all, hut Matron’s eyes had twinkled and Stella: 
could have Aung her arms round her and kissed her. 2 
| She onderstood. A blessed woman who understood that 
rules are made to be broken, that there is always an ex- 
ceptional case which can be explained to those who are 

nuanan and kindly. 

The hospital itself was an old building, ugly and out of 
date. Three sides of it were bordered by busy roads full of 
| fn the heart of Dockland, great warehouses had to be 
served, there was the constant noise of trams and traffic, 
led ‘of drays and lorries. Tt was bad, Stella thought, for the 
| thitdren'’s health. 

_ Sometirecs she imagined how perfect it- would be if they 
‘could. look out of the windows on to green ficlds, on to 
wood and valleys,-on to lawns sloping down to a silver 
r ptrearn. 

| Some of the children had never seen flowers except on 
barrows: few had been in a ereen field; the nearest thew 
knew to the country were the dirty playgrounds, many of 
| them now dug up to create air-raid shelters. 

Socom after Stella hod arrived at St. Anthony's she had 

sent an order to Morsden House, 

No one at the bospitel had any idea that she wnrs re- 
a@ponsihle for the great bunches of flowers and the huge 
hampers. of fruit which arrived weekly. 
| She had prven instructions that her nome was not to he 
/ Mentioned. 
=. She was afraid that if people started to exclaim over the 
| -Benerosity of Lady Marsden they might, in thinking of 
| that much-photographed lady, compare her even inadver- 

| tently with quiet, unobtrusive little Nurse Start. 
; Jan unknown donor was the perron who gave flowers 
and fruit. The same person sent at Christmas-time Coote 
| teys for every child to have one and for every ward to 
have its own Christmas tree. 

“its about time someone paid some-attention te us.” one 
Bf the nurses had said. “I've teen here six years and I've 
| Often thought fd joined the army of the Lost Legion." 

| “Why don't we gel more gifts? Stella asked. 
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We're not o fashionable hospital,” somebody remarked, 
“The hospitals that are get Royalty as patrons and then 
the society nebodices who want to be ecen shi 
with the big-wigs give generous cheques. 

“Bot St. Anthony's was started by subecitotioria: trem the 
poor people themselves and we have very few big mar sr ; 
Cee Tite ont pectic. 4 

‘I think Matron likes it that way, she's one of those sim 
Ple-mioded people who aon't know that snobbery pulls 

‘Strings while goodness gets chucked in the dusthin.” 

“That's troc cnough,’ many of the nurses laughed, while 
Stella sar silent. 

She thought of the big charitable oppeals she had 
headed, appeats which abways had ta be made palatable by: 
being served to the public with @ ball, an Albert Hall con- 
cert, a mictni¢ght matinee. 

How easy it would have been for her or for any of ‘the 
women she had known to white om cheque, io give poner 
cHishy because their hearts were touched. 

But they had mot given unless they had something In ni 
turn—aon evening's enjoyment, the chance of showing off a7 
new dress, of weuring their diamonds, anf bring presen ed: 
to: Royalty. ~ I 

How petty. how trivial, and yet children suffered and 
Went on suffering because of such thines. 

Today Stella bad achieved something which had: heen: 
¥Yery near to her heort for many months. 

As she told the children in the ward the age-old atory of 
Hansel and Gretel, she was conscious all Ube tite of the: 
letter in her apron pocket. 

A letter which told her that her efforts had at last Eee 
rewarded, that the innumerable communications she bad 
Bad with the various Ministries had been sibocessf cel | 

Her story finished, she goat to her feet. 

‘Now, children, be very good and very quict,” she — 
"Tim ¢eing out (his afternoon and when L come back 1+ 
try to bring you something really nice." 

‘A present? one-of the chilittren asked: 

“What is it? inquired the fat child, “Chocolate? 

The Little girl with the pigtails looked ut ber scornfully, 
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Goon, preedy, ian't that like iciti—arentt ak to eat 
Nurse's sweet ration? You keep it for yourself,” Nurse; 
she's fat enough already." - 
‘Sow, be good,’ Stella said, ‘and if you aren"t—no stories. 
for at least a week.” 

‘Oh, Nurse, you couldn't be so cruel,’ they eried. 

Once outside the hospital Stella hurried towards a bus 
step and got a bus which dropped her at the end of Og- 
gies street. 

t She had already telephoned toa say she was coming and 

‘Oggio was waiting for her in the tiny sitting-room, 

The two women kissed each other and then Stella, un- 

Cable to curb her enthusiasm: cricd: 

Ewe won, Oggiel They've written to me that the Minis- 
yo oof Pood will move out of Marsden House within a 
month, We've gol our own way. Now we can begin." 

Opec clasped her hands together. 

‘Tl never thought you'd do it. Qhuite. frankly, dear, I 
didn't think you'd got a-chance." | 

‘Nor did TL. te: tell the truth,” Stella said. “T wes afrnicl 
they'd hang on to it until the end of the war, but they 
hive been awfully decent about it. 

"They said they belfeved that the promises: were emi- 
nenthy suitable for a hospital are is. tt wins to be og penma- 
nent one they would not-stand in my way." 

‘And now what an we going to do? Oggie said, “What 
is the ext step?’ 

“That is for you to sav," Stella answered. “I've been so 
concerned with getting Ihe people out that T haven't had 
time to think of what I'm going to put in. It’s. for you, 
Creme, to tell me what you reguire. The houwse is there, the 
money ts there—Oh, Oggic, it ought to be the most per- 
fect hospital in the whole word!" 

Opgte shook her head. 

‘Tm not clever enough to advise vou on that," she saith, 
“Youll have to pet hokl of Dr. Clive." 

Stella felt herself stiffen. She got up and walked across 
the roam to sinnd staring down at the fire, 

“Have you heard from him?" she asked. 
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‘Never a word,’ Ogee reptied, ‘but he-sent me a mes 
saat by Mary Maris.” 

“What was it? 

at ons very abort. Ho pst said, “Pell Oggte io carry o0rs 
that. was alt," 

Stella said pothing. From the- moment pete had begun. 
bee reel about Clive ber voice had sharpened, had Recon 
cold and distant. She could oever speuk about him nmatu- 


“Ogaie was aware of this and he was the one subject on 
which the two women coukl mot speak easily. ; 

‘She coean't trist him,” Opggie thought 
She was hurt that anyone—and especially Stella—abould. 
disparage the mun whom she admired above all others. 

But she was wise enough to know that arguments are. 
never convincing when feelings are involved. 

Sooner or later Stella weuld find count her mistake, would. 
underiand that Clive was not as other men, but-until she: 
did there was nothing she could say or do to influence her. 

_. Now she sighed and geting wp she walked across. to 
Stetla and put her hand on her shoulder. 

“You know my feelmpgs about Clive Ross,” she said. “Pm 
not foing fo force them on vou, but if there is one man 
eens what is wanted in a boupital for children 
t 

‘He talked of it so-often, dreamed of the day when he: 
would be able to have ihe improvements, the facilities, the 
treatment rooms which were so much needed. If you ans 
oe pive the children anything, my dear, give them) 

a Fad 
We can't get hold of Mr. Ross,” Stella said petolantly;- 
‘we don't even know where he i." 

‘Wary Harris will know well cnougeh." 

‘Didn't he: ever make any plans, draw them up and set: 
them down on paper?’ | 

"T's an iden,” Opggie answered quickly. “There's mo rea | 
son why he chooldn't have dene sa. Mary would know for 
certain. Shall I get bold of her? ‘ 

“ex, please do,” Stella said. "There's no hanmn in asking 
ber, aod if be hasn't, letters won't-be much help to us one 
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) way er another. There must be other doctors, men who 


have taken on his work." 
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She knew by the expression on Oggie’s face that she felt 


ono man could trke over Clive’s ‘work and do it satisfactor- 


ily but at the same time Stella felt that the old woman's 
attitude was rather ridiculous. i 

Clive was. not the only doctor in the world and although 
the hospital she wished to create in Maraden House would 
in some wavs need his special type of treatment and 
manipulative surgery, there were many other facets which 

were not dependent upon him or any particular doctor, 
«6 "Poor old Oggic, how the loves him,” she thought to her 
“self. “He might have written to her." 

She played with the iden that she would write to Clive, 
upbraiding him for his neglect of the woman who hod 
served him so well and who loved him so deeply, and she 

imagined his surprise at receiving «a letter from. her. 

*"T dishke him," she told herself, and knew the words 
Were untirioe even i she formulated them. 

She still felt a deep resentment, a sense .of injustice 
which she was well aware she could not justify but which 
nevertheless peristed in her mind. 

She had believed in him even as once she had believed 
in Philip and Bertram, and he, teo, had. failed: her. She 
Still fcit nauseated at the thought of him and Hetry Hay- 
ch AL. 

She had done so much, experienced so much since 
Hetty's death that she could almost forget that Hetty had 
died or had left a letter which involved her in scandal and 
possip. 

What did it matter when she went nowhere and did mot 


hear gossip. when in the little world in. which she new 





dived there was no one who was interested in her as she 
had been or in Hetty Hayton? 

Yet at the same time she could not forgive Clive, could 
net help but feel that in'some way he hed betrayed her. 

It was stupid, ft was ridiculous, and yet there wie a 
wound which would mot heal, which pernisted in aching 
despite all her efforts to forget or ignore it. 

But what did Clive, what did anybody matter beside the 
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foct that she hac eet her own way of Jast, that she could 4 
‘create a place of healing and of happiness for children at — 


Marsden House? 

Memorics of Philip, memorics of her cam boat youth 
would be swept away by them laughter, by the sound of 
sturdy feet and limbs restored to health clattering down 
the wide stuircese ond peross the parquet foors, 

‘The formal pardens, where so few poople walked or cn- 
joyed the. fragrant splendour cared for by oa dozen garden- 
ers, would oat kest justify their cxistence, The greenhouses, 
the: orchards ama the woods would oo longer Ge desolute, 
no longer neglected by their bored, overwoalthy owner. 

"Pve found something to do at last,” Stella thought, ‘and 
dtis-a job worth doing." 

She amiled suddenly and Opgie, looking at her, thought 
with a sense of satisfaction that she had never seen her 
took more beutiful, 
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‘ithoueht of using this room os a store-room," Stella said 
@2:she openced the door. 

Oppic gave nn exclamation. 

‘But its much too good for that! T should make it one 
of the dormitories or even «a playroom. There's Teas of 
reom for storage downsiairs and thi Sces: ali the sten." 

Then she saw Stella's: face and her voice change 

"Why? she asked abrirpely, 

"Thit was my husband's bedroom,” Stella replied and her 
Woice wes hand. 

Ope pit out a haeod-and fsid f:on ber arm. 

‘Listen, my dear,’ she seid. “Dleose things ore past, Let 
them be past—forgetien,” 

“Ts that possible?’ Sretin asked qudethy. 

ipere madched trer head. 

‘l remember a very whe old man whom DT used to nurse 
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many yours ago. He waxes bedridden and in the most oppall- 


“ing: Circumsaiunces owing to the cruelty and greediness of 
some of his relations: 


‘nce, when IT was looking after him, « niece came to 


see him: ‘and Il remember so well how she talked of small, . 
unimportant things, while I was certain that all the time 
she was itching to get down. to bedrock, to the cause of 


the quarrel, between the old man and his relatives. 

“ou know the type of person who glories in other peo 
ple’s rows, in other people's unhappiness—well, she wre 
that sort, At last she plucked up courage to begin and she 
sani: 

‘“Secing you lying here, Uncle Joc, 1 can't bear to think 
of those who have brought you toi.” 

‘That was a good opening for him to state his point of 
wew, but my old man just looked up at her and FE thimk he. 
nar very clearty how march she was looking forward. to 
hearing the more juicy bits of the quarrel. | remember he 
smiled and then he said: 

"Well, dan't think of them then. I don't. Wouldn't give 
them that satisfaction.” 

"That was all he would say on the matter, and TI laugh 
mow when I think of her diappomtmernt, bat his advice: 
Wan good. Don't: think about your enemies of those who 
have hurt you—den't give them that-satisfaction." 

Stella stood very still and then suddenly she smiled, 
capitulating completely. 

“Mery well, then, we'll make this room. one of the dor 
Mmitertcs. As vou say, it pets oll the sun." 

Ogee felt Stella's hand squeeze her arm and was con- 
Scitis of a weve of love and affection sweeping over her 
lownrds the younger worn, 

She said little, bul os they moved about the house her 
eyes watched Stella. 

She had a beauty which was different from that which 
had been hers before: her face wis thinner. more: spiritual- 
ised; she had Jost that cool, aloof sir which had been so 
characteristic of ber; instead there wus: a. oeow warmth, a 
Rew maturity, 
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she becime more burman. 
The last armour thot ¢he had erected against her own 
sensitivity wie down end in the future it would be still 
‘easier to hurt not ber pride, but the spirit within ber which 
Seemed to radiate like «a shining light. 


As they reached the top Boor of Marsden House Stella 


Jooked at ber watch, 

"'Aary Harris ought to be here soon," she said, “I think 
we'd better go down. Gominess Jonows if there will be ony- 
‘one to answer the bell." 

“E understand she bas notes, plans, aod all sorts of things 
to show ws," Opie suid. 

‘So -siecieclls ‘ me," ‘Steltin replicd. ‘It's exciting, iamn't if, 
Ogpic? It's funny, bot f like this hovee at the moment 
better than F have ever Liked it before. 1 cun half regret 
living here myself." 

ehe keoked up the unmcarpeiced passage, at the walls 
empty of pictures and decorations, through the open doors 
into the wast bedrooms which were stopped of every: fur- 


ishing, ready for the painters and decomiom who were; 


coming in on the morrow. 

‘Y think you will love it still more when it is inhabited,’ 
Oggie sugensiod. 

Stelia embed. 

“Wont it be fun, Opie? I doen't remember ever in my 
life being so excited at planning anything. Just think of the 


chiktren who are going to ect well here, think of the mira— 


cies we are poing to accomplsh." 

‘Wer Oggie raised her evebrows at the word. 

“We,” Stella repeated firmly. “Don't try to pretend that it 
baso"t anything fo do with you. You know. guite well. that 


the whole idea ts really yours: It originated because you- 


showed me how muech it was needed. 

‘Indeed I'm not certain you didn't pian the whole thing 
and mesmnerise me into doing it. You" Te on old witch when 
you want samething, we all know that” 

Opine Leuglied, 

eee an te ORE yo. All J can sey ia that I've suc- 
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“And I've never told you how grateful Tam, have I? 

‘Is there any need? 

‘No, of course there isn't. You know I'm grateful, more 
grateful than Tcan express in words.” 






9 “There's someone else you cheonulel Ibe erateful to as well.” 


Ogee sensed rather than saw the shadow thal pasted 


over Stella's fnoe. 


Always in every conversation the shadow of Clive stood 


between them, a ghost at every meeting, all the more po- 
tent becouse they seldom spoke of him. 


Mow Stella turned towards the stairs. 

‘Come on,’ she said quickly, ‘we must go down, I'm sure 
Miss = Tris has been-standing on the doorstep for hours,” 
sighed, bul she said no more. She wondered if 
Stella would ever be able to speak of Clive without resent- 





ment, to acknowledge the debt of gratitude which should 
‘ibe his because he had saved ber life, because of the oper- 


att he had performed on her. 
She might .so casily have been a cripple; instead, it was 


hard to believe that the accuient had taken place, thot it 


Was.5 miracle that she lived. 

"Maybe H will come right,” Oggic thought. 

she acknowledged that her beurt was torn between 
these two people—Chive whom she loved, to whom she had 
given 9 professional allegiance and the whole-hearted 
adortion of a pupil for # master, and Stcla whom she 
had grown to love despite herself. 

Only now could Oggie look back and realise how xhe 
had shrunk from having Stellan in her flat, a woman who 


teod for everything she most despised, 


Like so many reformers, Oggie regarded society with an 


thageerated importance: to her it was indeed the prover- 


bial ‘red rag to a bull’, 

Nothing was too bad, too fantastic, too exaggerated for 
her to betieve about society and the women like Stella 
Whose names were incestantly in the newspapers. 

Birt Stella, lost and unhappy in a. strange world, had 
caught Opgie in ber most vulnerable spot—her pity. 

She was sory for Stella and that, of courec, was fatal, 
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for she began to mother her and her hatred of the type 


which Stella represented crumbled and died, 
She Joved Stella now—that was the plain truth, 
She lowed her as she might have loved her daughter had 


She Had: one: she loved her as she loved the-few frienits - 


with whom she had a bond in common, an interest shared. 

“She haw oltered,” Opgie excusingly told berself when she 
theugeh: of her past animosity, _ 

Yet she could not help wondering, if she had come to 
know other peadle, other women im the same shatest of life 
io. which Stella belonged, whether she would not have 
Biked them alsa, have discovered in | many sodeeming 
features. 

tt was a ing te-bave the hatred of a Hfetime 
taken away froma one and replaced by a compassionate 
love and underitanding. 

Tt: 2 lesson to me,” Opie thought, ‘ate one, thank 
Cod? which Foam not io0 ofd to bear.” 

In this diticult, turbulent world there was no room for 
personal hatreds, only for compassion, pity and sympathy. 

‘ET may have helped Stella,” Oegie nominated wrth 
tual self-honesty, “but she has also helped me. I, ton, had 
my hard spot, wie becoming a bipsted old woman in 
many ways. 

Humbly she acknowledged ber faults acl then sacdttienty 
the thought came to her that che would dice happy if-she 
could ste, fust for a shoct while, Clive and Stella united, 
bappy with each other, perhaps with o family of their 
own. 

She was ao certain that they were made for cach other, 
these two incredibly pood-kpoking young people who had 
bath suffered in their own particular way, who had borth— 
‘been throgmeh the mill." 











Gxeie yeniiatseted her Fears, eer Horror when she had. 


first realised intuitively that Clive was personally interested 
in. Stella. 
Mow she acknowledged that sie had been wrong 


whereas he had known eo surely the pold which Jay under_ 


the cine. 


Clive had been right; ns he had always been, but Oggie 
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oT aici gy an indoragiaahllgraeron ise she would not. 
ny Clive’s righteousness; d she felt afraid 
Peet te peta Kcr Din trait but might not that 

Wasy be too late? Clive wich the Eighth Army wus in clirt= 
 ger—st une he was killed? 

Even the thought of Clive dying, and it was a thought 
which occurred frequently, was enough to make Oggie's. 
Dieart stand still for a moment. 
Then she felt certain with that clairvoyance which had 
. been her. special etit since childhood that Clive would not. 
be killed. He would come back finer and better for the 
| experience. 

i ‘Perhaps he went abeod too fast,” Ogeie thought, 

1 It was hard for her to admit that anything might im- 






i we ee 
it. 

"i Maybe Clive had become too fashionable, too much the: 
| tireche worker in that particular section of Bessey where 
| the ordinary could become gtorious, the woimp 

. tecular. 

i He was too good for that world where publicity was 
It half the battie; but nothing Gould be too good for the men 
i of the Eighth Army fichting and dying for freedom. It was 
| fitting that Clive should be amongst them. 
:) He had longed to go abroad at the very beginning of 
the war, but be had been pursuaded by the hospital auncl 
| the Medical Council to stay where he was. Hig expenmen- 
a 





| tal work alone made him invaluable, 
i Funny the -vapourings of a petty, frustrated woman, 
| should make them change their minds. 
i “Well, perhaps in the jong tun it would prove “all for 
the best,” " Oggie told herself. 

| She was ceriain, though she hed no tangible reason for 
| her certainty, she would be proved right. 

As she came down the preat staircase of Muraden 

Hi House, Oggie found herself. saying «a litth prayer for 
i. Clive’s happiness ond for Stella's, They were, she knew, in- 


; 
solubly linked im her mind, 

J Mary Harris had arrived and was waiting in the small 
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 mMerming- FescrTy,, which Es the fnaly poom in the. Rowse that 
had not been dismantied, because Stciia had arranged to 
leave it a3 it was and to use it as a sitting-room fora Ma- 
trom, 

She pushed the door, hurried in io greet Mory, and then 
saw that she vas not alone. 

“TD hope you don't mind,” Mory said after ahe had shoken 
hands with Stella ond Oggie, ‘but T have brought Miss. 
eed with me, I have only just discovered how good she 

at drawing plans. 1 have mever been able to draw & 
eaght line in my life, but Albee has made sketches: from 
Mr. Ross's aoies. I felt Td never be able to explain them 
fo you myself so ahe has accompanied me to wet as infer 
preter." i 

‘How kind of you," Stella said quickly, ‘*wontering 
waeoely where ale hed heard the natbe before, 

“Adice is working with me now,” Mary Hara went. on, 
speaking fo Oem trother than to Stella. “Mr, Ross -ar 
ranged. it before he went abroad. She has been a tremen- 
dous help, I can tell you." 

Then Stella remembered. Alice Farley! 

Of coumme—Hetty Hayton’s companion, the woman wha 
hod been spoken of im that tast damning letter as bang 
mal or deranged. She felt herself stiffen. 

All the pleneure with which she had preeted Mary Har- 
ris aod the sense of enjoyment which had been with her all 
chy vanished, 

Somehow evervihing seemed to darken and the sordid 
misery of the past sprang up to her grip again. 

She wondered if ber feelings were obvious to the other 
woman as Mary Harris drew out a file from her dispatch 
case and Alice Farley unrolled ber plans. 

“Of course,” she anid shyly in her quiet voies, "T had 
newer scen Marsden House when I did these, | just tried to 
work out an ideal hospital as Mr. Ross had planned in. tf 
after I have acen the house you would. like me to try to fit 
his ideas into this building; it world be quite cosy. -But first 
Mary will read you his mores." 

sheik sucdanly felt ax if sbe could mot bear to. hear 
Chve's ideas rend out to ber, 
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“o a that Clive’ 4 Mica were ie fanportasé ones, 

‘As she hod thought so often, there were other suthori- 
‘Ges—chihkl specialists, matrons of hoepitals who bad spent 
‘their whole lives caring for children. 

Why not consult them? Why worry. about Clive? Trt 
-Stemed to ber the whole thing was ridiculous; any notes 
che had made might easily be out of date: 

Either she should have been firm enough to refuse to 
‘consider anything in his absence or else she should have 
demanded that-he give her first-hand information of what 
was right and reasonable. 

Mary was tatking. explaining this or that item, showing 
Clive'’s notes, recalling what he had ‘said abowt the disad- 
vantages of the various hospitals he visited. 

Somehow Stetla could not-take it all in. 

She was conscious of Ogpie Listening intently, her eyes 
‘shining as they were wont to do when anything wae men- 
tioned regarding Clive: of Mary Harris, ugly to the point 
SOF caricature and yet animated and excited because she 
Was doing something for the employer she adored. 

She knew there was Alice Farley——Stella could hardly 
bear fo look at her—an undistinguished, unobtrusive, 
middie aped worrn 

How much did she know, how much did she hide srry 
regarding Clive and Hetty Hayton? 

Stella felt again the horror she had Known when Ctive 
first told her of the letter Hetty had left behind, felt the 
anguish and deaniate sense of insecurity that for the third 
lime the rock to which she bad tied to cling had proved 

false and crumbling. 

Then fact come the utter Jonecliness of which she felt an 





tho now, 


Its no use," she thought, ‘T can"t really mix with any- 
one. T am outside, ‘apart from these other women. They 
shave a bond in common, a very close one—Clive. 

AbrUptiy she pot to her fret, 
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‘Suppose heltice WE Po. Any further Miss Harris nnd 
Miss Fariey come round the house. Ogee, you've seen it: 
already, co why don’t you sit here comfortably in front of 
the fire? H's mo use trying to plain which moom shouwlhd be- 
fitted with what wotil the two newcomers havea general 
idea of the building." 

Mary Harris sereed while Alice followed pare tl in her 
usiinl, self-effacing way. Stella led them through the rooms . 
one-by cn. 

Ot was funny, she thought, how cold and bare her-own 
bedroom looked without the great four-poster bed, with- 
mt the carved furniteré and ailk curtains, 

It was just a bleak, barreack-like place without atmo 
sphere. without anything to remind a stranger that she had. 
lived and slept in it, had known «a swift passing happiness 
and many long years of diaillistonment and tragedy. 

“Surely emotions should imprint themecives on. the walls? 
Stella thought. 

Then told herself eynically that tt was only if they were 
the emotions of great personalities. 

"Whet«a perfect place for. a bespitall” Mary kept ex- 
claiming over and over again, 

When they came at last to the great picture gallery. sho- 
titered a cry of pleasure. 

‘Tt's. too perfect! Oh, if only Mr. Ross was here, if only 
he could tell us exactly how to arrange tt. Mm. sa -frighi- 
enced that we shall do something wrong. It would be such 
a pity to spoil even in the amallest detail anything so 
solenclial." 

Stelta said nothing. but. Alice: Fartey in her quiet tesi- 
fant manner ventured almost the first remark she “had 
made since she went round the house. 

‘Don't you think It would be wiser, Lady Marcden,” she 
inquired, “if we asked Mr, Ross to pet special leave? Even 
in twenty-four hours he could give you a very good idea 
of what wos wanted," 

stella dick not answer, 

‘Have you pot your plan?” Mary Harris asked: Alice. | 

“Wo. Theft it downstairs,” Atos replied. “Stall | pet it? 

‘TD Wanted to show lady Marsden how this: would 01 in 
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Timbs,” Mary said. “Wait a minute, Tl fetch it.’ 
“Let me,” Alice interposed. 


But Mary had already gone and they could hear ber 

feet runniog down the passage. 
_ It seemed ‘to Stella now she was alone with Alice Farley 
that an awkward constraint fell upon both of them. She 
searched ‘her mind for something to say, but Alice spoke 
first. 

‘Tt is. a pity Mr. Ross can't be here," she «nid, 

Stella felt a sudden impulse of anger. Tt was almost im- 
volgmesg of thi: woman to harp upon Clive’s: presence to 

‘She felt that she was insulted: she felt, too, obscurely, 
deep down within herself, that she was burt. Without 
thinking, ‘withevut considering, she struck hack birncily. 

"T's a pity Mrs. Hayton is not here, too, to help us." 

As she spoke she regretted the vulgarity of ber words, 
But it was too late, they were spoken, 

Alice made a gesture as if she was distressed, then quite 
guictly she repited: 

‘Bot Mrs, Hayton knew nothing of Mr. Fioss’s ideas. Al- 
though she pave her house to be a hospital, all the ar- 
rangement: were made by Matron—in fact, it is doubtful 
if she had any idea of what was done in the wards or for 
the well-being of the patients.’ 

"Really!" Stella apoke politely. 

She was ashamed sow of her outburst and was thankful 
ther Alice was answering her seriously and with surprise. 

“But then, you sec," “Alice continucd, ‘Mr. Hayton 
hardly knew Mr. Ross." 

Stella said nolhing and Alice looking at her face, 
secmed to see there both incredulity and derision. 

‘Oh, Lady Mareden!"she said. “You didn't really befieve 
thoee terrible things Mire. Hayton wrote in that last letter, 
did you? I thowght no one who knew Mr. Ress would 
credit them for a moment. It was because she wea such a 
bed woman that she tried to hurt him with her lics c¥en 
after she was dead, and it was all lies—every word of it." 

"How do you know?" 
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Stella hed to “ask the question, something told her that. 
this was important, very important. 

‘How did I know! Alice repeated. “But of course I 
‘knew, T was always with Mra. Hayton, I knew all that she 
did. I wrote most of her lemers for her and posted those 
she wrote herself, 
‘To saw from the very beginning that she was attracted: 
by Mr. Rosa, bet he cid not like ber—-I was certain of” 
that. She bept asking him to her parties, burt be didn't 
accept one of her invitations. 

“Then came the war and ‘she made Trenton Park into aA 
hospital mot because she cared for the sick and siaffer- 
inge—Mrs. Hayton never cared for anyore bat hereeli— 
fut becaime she wanted Mr. Ross. 

T knew why she did it, bot it amused me. to see bow 
Oblivioaws he was of the unuth." i 

‘He must have knoe,” Stella said. 

“He hadn't the slightest tdea until that night at Trenton 
Park when you were there, the night we heurd that your 
Friend, Misjor Acmatrong, had been killed." 

‘How did-he know then? 

Steila felt as if: she mist hear the ¢nd of this story. 

Ti was-as if something which had been tn the dark and 
threatening at the back of ber mind was thinning. getting 
clearer, almost transparent; in-a moment she had the fecb 
fog ttsawould vanish altogether and she would see the light, 

“Lintil that particular night,” Alice said, "Mir. Ross had 
never siayed at Trenton Park, he hed always refused. He 
would come down, see the patients pnd ge back immedi- 
ately afterwards either by car or by train. 

“On that occasion Mrs. Hayton persuaded him to stay. 
She gave me my orders-and T knew at once whet she was. 
after, She told me to put him in the Lilac Room, 

"The last time that mom had been used had been. by 
Baron von Stronhbeim—a German who was her bover.* 

Alice paused and Stella said nothing, she stood with her 
eves on the alder woman's face. 

T-admired Mr. Ross. 1 knew what Mir. Hayton was. 
tke and f wag worried for hon—afraid if you like, and all 
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through the afternoon T thought about the Lilac. Room 
which was so near to hers. 
| “They had dinner together downstairs and when T heard 
| her order special wines I knew what she was up to. I bad 
watched her methods before, they were not very subtle.’ 
Alice's voice had sharpened, now she continued: 
While they were having dinner the message came 
‘through from the War Office that your friend had been 


‘T was not such a fool that F didn't realise it would be 
“more tactful for me to keep the information until the fol- 
lowing morning, but I had a good enough excuse for doing 
what I did, 

‘Mirs.. Hayton had: told me to tell ber informant at the 
War Office that she wanted to know at once about Major 
Armstrong. I wentin to tell ber the news." 

As Alice poused Stella felt that she was reliving that 
Homer. 






























“They were atting in front of the fire and I bad the fecl- 
ing that Mr. Ross was uncomfortable, perhaps appreben- 
sive, anyway he seemed glad enough of the interruption, 
although Mrs. Hayton would have killed me there and 

then if she had bad the power. 

“As soon as TI told them about Major Armstrong, Mr. 
Ross insisted om poing to tell vou hitmsclf und when he had 
gone Mrs. Hayton turned on me." 

Ace alopost seemed to shiver at the memory. 

DP srould hate to tell you what she said. [t didn’t worry 
me very much, Id heard her often cnough when she 
eonldn't get whet she wanted the moment she wanted it, 
but she gave herself away pretty frankly." 

Alice's voboe dropped. 

_ “She told me what I had suspected—in fact, had 
known—that she meant Mr. Ross to be her lover, and 
when I Jooked. at her, uncontrolled, spitting her words: of 
fury at me like-any fish-wife from the East End, 1 deter- 
mined that if I could prevent it I would. 

‘She believed that Mr. Ross would come dawn to ber 
after he had: finished talking to you. 1 was. dismissed and I 
Went upstairs. 





"Trane the bell for the howeemiaids and] told them that — 
the fire in-the Lilac Room was smoking-badly, It was at. 
that moment, for I had studied ao great bunch of fowersup: 
the chimney,’ 

There waes-a faint smile on Aliee’s lips-ae tf ashe relished 
ber Httle revenge on the women who had abused and de- 
‘nied her so often. 

“TD told them,” she went on, ‘to move Mr. Ross's things: 
mto amother part of the house, While they were doing it I 
stititoed myself on the landing outside your room. 

When Mr. Reds come out, T told him that his chimney 
wast amoking mul IT hoped be wouldn't mind using another 
bedroom. Of course it meant nothing to him, and then, 1 
waited for him to go downstairs. Hua what do rou think. 
he cha?’ 

“What did he do? Stella asked. 

"Tt think he was feeling disgusted arenaiy with Mrs. Hay- 
ton. He had heard the way she spoke to me when I 
brought! in the news of Aiajer Armstrong's. death, fee. bod 
heard her try te cissasde him. from -secing you. 7 think, 
also, he had already begun to be afraid of her—if not of 
her, of her intents. 

Anyway, when Ff tohkd him about the bedroom, he said: 

*"T think itis time you and T had 9 talk, Miss Farley. 
You look dead tired. [mm going to presembe far you. Have 
OH Pe Seon anywhere abit here 

‘Well, of course IT had and F took him along ito: if and- 
having settled himself dewn in a chair in front of the fire 
he talked for nearly too hours. 

Alice gave a sigh of satisfaction hefore she continued: 

‘Choe oor -tedee To wondered what Mrs. Harton “was 
thinking. but most of the time | was so interested in what 
Mr. Row was: saying that T eouldn't worry about anything 
ese. When the chock strock eleven he pot-to his feet. 

‘Tm going round the wards now fo sec that the nicht 
sisters: havent gone to sieep.” he said, “After that I shall 
turn in. fiond-nipght, Miss Faricy, and thank you.” 

‘We shook hands with me aad I had-a fecline thet he- 
was thanking me for a litth bit more than the hospitality 
Of my chair iniront af tive fire: 
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‘Anyway, T know that when he came back fram. the 


owards he went straight to his new bedroom. If Mrs, Hoy- 
ton waited for him downstairs, sic wiiled in vain.’ 


“And after that?’ Stella breathed, 
"You went awny from Trenton Park and he only came 
down once, without any warning. Mrs. Hayton was. out 


‘and anyway be didn't ask to see her. She was furious, 
when she came back, to find she had missed him. 


‘But To had an tlen that even if she had been in the 
house he would have gone before she hail been told. The 
night he stayed was the last time she aw bim." 

‘ts that the truth?" Siclla’s voice was hardly above a 
whisper. 

There was no need for Alice to answer, Stelin had only 
to look into her eves to be sure that every word she had 


‘apoken was the truth, unvamished and unadorned. 


She had a sudden insane desire to put her arms round 
Alice's neck and kiss her, but she remembered that sive 
had only pest met this woman for the first time. Instead 


She heard herself murmur: 


‘Tm glad to know what really happened.” 

‘TT only hope no one will believe Mra. Heyton’ mon 
Btrous lies, but T was certain anvone who knew Mr. Ross 
well would not be taken in by then." 

Stelle felt her own voice choke in her throat. 

"Tl Believe them,” she wanted to.aay; "Tl belicved them and 
they have been troubling me ever since." 

But. she did not speak the words. Instead, with a sense 
Of relief, she heard footsteps on the uncarpeled passage 
and knew it was Mary Harris:returning. 

Stein turned towards the open doar. 

As she did so she looked at Alice Farley and saw on her 
face an expression of anxiety, (he anxiety of someone whoa 
wanis to put right whal is wrong, ‘ta mend and repair the 
damage done by wanton and spiteful hand, 

Impulsively Stella put out her hand and touched -her 
0m. 


“Thank you," she satd gently. “Thank. you so. very much 
for what you have teld me." 
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“The four women finished their luncheon and Oggie. and 
Mary lit cignreties. 

‘Pre minutes," Opgic said, ‘are then we mast eet back 
to work." 

“Thrcre’s an awful tot to be done.” Adice remarked. ; 

“Dont say a? Stella begged. "I fecl the three weeks" 
feaye Dve got won't be nearly enough." 

“You cin alwave apply for more. Ogee terkd fener. “Pell i= 
tron in very sympathetic with this project of jours." 

‘uite frankly, [don’t want to ask for more,” Stella re- 
plied, and added, hiulf shyly; “To tell the truth I huted 
feaving the hospital even for three weeks,” 

At that moment the telephone rang. Stella got up to on- 
swer i and the others lowered: their votecs: bul went on 
talking. After a moment Stella called across the room: 

‘Hts. sa personal call for you, Mary, from Scoiland— 
CHendale-T think the operator sic." 

Mary Harris started: to Ker feet. 

‘it tmnt be from Mr. Ross's parents,” she exclaimed. ‘I 
wonder what has happened? 

She took the receiver from Stella. Good manners made 
the other three women talk among themselves although all 
Were conscious of curiosiry aod interes! in this umexpected 
telephone call. 

When Mary returned to the fireside, ber face was seri- 
ous. 

a have bad news," she said. "Mor. Ross fe -very il, tn fect 
there is little chance of her living more than a few days. 
The doctor has diagnesed a very virulent form of cancer, 
but she is too old and ton frail for there to be any chance 
of a successful operation. 

“They bove eabled Mir. Ross, bot they don’t know 
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whoo bee will -be able fo get there in tho. Mrs. Ross has 
asked lo see me und T must go te Glendabe at ones." 

| She pouced and it was obvioux that she was fighting. 
with Ker emotions. After a moment she said: 

) ‘have always been very fond of Mrs. Ross, She has 
been more than kind to me ever since I started to work 

for ber sen. We shell-all miss her and he most of all.” 

There was'a silence and then to hide her tears Murry 
picked up ber bag. ‘I'd better be going." 

(Oggie spoke first. 

“T-am-osorry, Mary,” she said, ‘really sorry. I have never 
met Mrs. Ross, but I've heard a great dea) about her. She 
a fine woman and a wonderful mother, 1 only hepe Dr. 
ClHwe gets there in time." 

"Dr. Murdoch, who was speaking to me," Mary said, 
‘asked me to bring 3 nurse to heip with the night work; Pil 
try to get hold of one When 1 arrive in London.” 

“There isa nurse here,” Oggre soid quickly. “Why not 
take her?’ 

She put her hand on. Stella's arm. Stella felt hersclf 
quiver and then was conscious anly of the heavy throbbing 
of her heart. 

Mary Harris looked surprised, then she replied: 

“Bat of course—I never thought of Lady Marsden. That 
would be perfect if she will come.’ 

‘She would be glad to come,” Opgie said. 

Asif it & haze Stella heard her-own voice echo, 

*E shall be glad to come.” 
is she spoke she wondered how Oevie had known that 
her feelings (rwards Clive had altered within the last hour. 

How had she known? As if in- answer to her question 
She heard her own voice saying cartier in the day: 

“You're an old witch when you want something, we all 
know that," | 

Witch or not, she knew at that moment Opggie gave her 
a4 chance to redeem. the pasi, to find again the happiness 
She thought she had lost for ever, 

From thet moment it seemed to her that: she had no 

ime for coherent thought, only for action— 

She got together her unifarm, hurried with Mary to the 
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‘city to tins crose: stopping Sin the way Ea to pick up 
A suitcase for Mary, 
There wha no chonce of getting » sleeper, bert they were 
fortunate enough to find two comer seats in o carriage | 
-and covering themselves with rugs which they hod taken 
the precaution to bring they settled down and tried to 
sleep. 

Mary succeeded, but Stella was awalce fora long tine 
thinking over the events of the day. 

She wondered aft the strange pattern of events—tho un- 
expected appearance of Alice Farley, her explanation of 
the relationship between Clive and Hetty, the news from 

Scotland, the demand for a nurse, and Opgie's clairvoyant 
tiderstanding which had resulted in her being where she 
Was of the moment en rewre for Clive home, 

She was half afraid of what lay at the end of her 
journey. 

Yer at the same time she fell that everything that bh 
pence wie ineviable, was beading her step by.step tor 
some unavoidable dramatic climax. 

She had a fewling thet she neared the end of a jourmey 
Of Kher own, a journey which had started with her oar- 
Fiaeo to Philip. 

Why aie felt this ahe-did mt know except that for the 
first time for many months she felt at peace within herseif— 

The fast vestige of doubt ‘and distress had vanished: she 
ood think of Clive and think of hin walhout reserve. 

Now she acknowledped in all honesty that be had been 
at the back of all her thevgehts and only some tiresome 
perversity of pride and hurt sensibility had kept her think- 
ing that she hated him. 

Dear Oepie! She had onderstomd: that amazing intuition 
of hers had proved itself right once again! For Alice's ex- 
planation had destroyed the bonds of misery ond distrust 
with which she had bound ber own heart. 

Stella felt cramped but in shifting ber position she 
loosened the rug so that she had to cover herself again to 
keep out the cotd- 

She smiled as she readjusted the coat she wos ining as a 
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pillow af the thought of how she hac travelled in the old 
days. 





Her own special sith sheets, morncopramMm 
‘broidered, had been arranged by her lady's mad eka 
the train started; bunches of exotic hol-house. flowers. had 
soented the compartment, 

There had been a special light-weight mg for ber to 
stand on,. surid her dreasing-table fittings were arranged be- 
fore the mirror so that everything was at hand—botiles, 
brushes and -boxes;-all engraved with her monogram sur- 
mounted by a jewelled cononet. 

AC piquant contrast indeed to the minimum amount of 
serviceable things packed in the small plain black suitcases 
which was hers: today. 

To the nurse's uniform, trim, dark and unassuming, 
which she wore instead of specially designed travelling. 
Clothes anda mink cose. 

The old life was over, Stella thought, and knew that a - 
long as she lived she woukl never go back to it. She had 
leart to wee ber money wisely on essential things—on | 
hospitals, on saving life, on people who needed heip. 

The endless selfish round of pleasure-aceking had died 
with the war and bad been replaced by .secrifice- and 
selfless Service. 

There might be 2 few of the international nit-wits who 
would seek when victory was won to put the clock back, 
but they would be few and far between. 

‘To those who had suffered bereavement, privation, ‘an! 
the terror of bombardment there had come the compensa- 
ton of ontightenment-and a new purpose in lite. 

ae Was ome of these lucky ones and never saeain would 
she be forced to Jook af the world through the plate-glass: 
windows of wealthy indifference. She had -sufflered—sutf- 
fered terribly, but she thought: 

‘How mich happier DI ami 

ft was: the trith; she was happier and at this moment 
her happiness was undimmed because of what she had 
learnt that mormming. 

She jooked at Mary Harris sleeping on the other side of 
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the carriage and falt «mall and ashamed, Mary had trusted 
‘Clive implicitiy without the oeed of explanations Ay 
“She knew him better than I did,’ Stetla thought, but felt 
the excuse was fecble. 

How could I have doubred him? How could she have 


suspected that be could have had anvihing in COTE 


with a woman such as Hetty Huyton? 
— “One day I'll teil him I'm sorry,” Stelle thought, and fell 
asleep. 

The journew to Glendale wes long and tiring. They 
missed the connection al Inverness ond had ta walt for a 
slow afternoon train which got them into the tiny siation 
just as dusk was falling. 

T don't suppose there will be anyone to micet us." Mary 
sail, “ahthough 1 did wire the doctor which tram we wert 
coming om." 

But ber fears were unfounded. Dr. Mordach, in an an- 
cient and very dilapidated Austin, wis weiting for them. Tt 
was cold and after shaking hands quickly he bundled them 
into the back of the cor and covered them up with o rug. 

“How is Mra. Rosas? Mary asked. 

‘She is: vory weak,” he replica. “T dowbt if--she will be 


with us by the mocning, but she is hanging on in the Bec 


that she will have one Inst look at young Citve.’ 

‘Ts he coming?” Miurvy questioned 

"T have sent him two cablegrams,;*” Dr. Murdoch an- 
ewered, “but T have had no reply. We can only hope that 
be will get them." 

The car, wheering anthmeatically, took them down the 
sharp tielinge from the station am into the narrow village 


ostrect with its houses of solid prey stone verging abnuptly 


on the roadway. 

TTY vont bed come corfier,” Dr, Murdoach said, "l hoped to 
take you to my own home for a bite of food and a wweeh, 
but "s getting dark and T think I'd better be taking you 
straight to Mr. Ross. You'll be relieving Jeannic Melul- 
och. She's been with ter might and day since she was 
taken Ul and the women's on the verge of 2 breakdown.” 


Whal about Mr Ress! Mary avked. “How tm he taking 
it ia 
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“He has been very quict and pood.” Dr. Murdoch re- 

plied. “But remember he is over cighty. He sits beside the 

‘fireplace watching his wife and saying little: If he outlves:. 

| ber it won"! be for long." 

Mary sighed. 

“it's Mr, Clive I'nv worrying about, she said. “What will. 

be do without them? 

‘Young Clive will have to do as oihers have before him, 

Dr, Murdoch replied, ‘though theres mover been a boy. 
that’s had better parents than he. 

Stella could not help smiling at the way he referred to. 
(Clive as “young,” but she realised'so well how to the people 
in Glendale who had watched him grow up he would al 
wars bea boy, perhaps a lint irresponsible and) head- 
strong— 

She felt how strange it was that Clive should appear im 
so miainy different aspects to so many different peapte. 

To Opggie he was-a kind of pod; to his colleagues he was 
an itritant, a revolutionary who had. gone ahead despite all 
their dismal croakings, all their efforts te prove him: at 
Fault. 

To the chilkiren whom he treated he was. the jolly 
friend, the cheery uncle who made them laugh and who 
never foiled te conjure them back to health by some 

magic of hisovn., 

Wow in Chencdale she found another Clive—who Was 
onty a boy, who had loved this small place with the great 
mountains lowering over it. 

‘And what is he to you?" a voice asked to her heurt. 

} As she pecred out of the car throush unpolished arin = 

| dows, she caught no faint glimmer of the river ns they 

drove beside it. 

Here Clive must have paddled and bathed as a bey, 
. ish watched the salmon, silver in the spring, leaping the 

falls. 

He would have climbed the mountains, ‘secking in the 
heather for grouse nesix and later watching the chicks 
with their parenis dust themselves on the rough, unfre- 
} quented ronds. 

The air, fresh with the peaty fragrance of the moors, 
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Was 26 Strong onl invigerating as Clive. himself, and 3 
fete perhaps it too was ready. to sweep away all hi) ' 
and bypocrisies. 

Suddenly the car mone. 

“Here we ore,” De. Murdoch exclaimed. 

“Stella followed Mary and found herself walking up a 
narrow pathway to the door of a small croft. The bots 
was tiny, but when they were inside it. was cosy enough. 

There was a small sitting-room on von side of 4 passer 
amd on the otber.a bedroom 1 | open door of 
which she could ste 4 woman ving inca ‘tag oe bed: fr. 
Mordoch beckoned them to enter. 

As they did <0, an elderly woman ome and came 
fownrds then. . 

‘They've dome, Jeannie.” Dr... Murdoch said. "Mow poo 
can be off home and mind you get at least twelve hour’ 
sleep or TF shall be prescribing for you." 
_ “Pil not be troubling you to-do thet,” Jeannie MeCulfoch - 
answered with a broad Scots aecent, “T “expect the locics 
would like to pot their suitcases wy 

‘T expect they would,” Dr. KMurdoch anid apdlogetionity. 
“You show them, Jeannie." 

The woman led the way up o staircase, which wns litle 
more than a ladder, to a tiny attic bedroom. There were 
two beds and a dressing-tatle inv the room —nathing else. 

‘Pim. afraid ‘it's rather primitive.” Mary said as irs, 
MoCulloch left then, ‘but it's not as uncomfortable a: you 
might frmogine, There's always hot water and there is clec- 
tric light, It cast Air, Ross a great deal of money, but he 
insisted on it and we'll be thankful of it mow." 

Sicha put dawn her things and taking of her hat 
smoothed her hag. 

Td tke to wash": she said, 

“The tbathroom’s next the kitchen at the back,” Mary an- 
swrered: “ll show yor," 


Stella washed and then slipped into her indoor uniform. 
The crisp starchiness-of her white apron, her shit cuffs and 
belt pave her confidence. . 

‘The doctor was still waiting for them in the sick room, 
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_ but one glance at Mrs. Ross told Stella that she wes past 
Mary of an =e Soton however: skilled. 





‘I'm glad to see you, my dear,” he said to Mary. “What 
did you say your name wast" 

‘His memory t geting very bad,’ Dr. Murdoch ex- 
‘planed as Mary answered softly. 

Stella moved the pillows of her patient and made ber as 
‘comfortable as she could while Mary went into the 
‘Kitchen to find something to eat after their long journey. 
‘Dr. Murdoch looked at his watch. 

‘Tm going home,’ he said, ‘bot I will be back very 
shortly.’ 

He spoke sé¢riotsly and she understood that be felt, as 
she did, that for Mrs. Ross the sands were running oot. 

“EP may find a telegram at the house,” he murmured as he 

tumed towards the door. 

Alone with the old couple Stella put some peat on the 
fire and adjusted a cushion behind Mr. Ross's back. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said, and added: “Where's 
Clive? The boy should: be home by now. He always stays 
‘30 late on the river. It's too dark to fish." 

Stella understood that his mind was. wancdcning. 

‘He'll be back soon,’ she answered soothingly. "Don't 


"He's a good lad,” the old man mumbled, ‘hut he always 
Was-unpunctual. His mother will be worrying about him.” — 

Stella moved across to the bed. Mrs. Ross looked up at 
her with tired eyes and her lips moved. 

Clive." 

“There's no news from him yet,” Stelle said genthy, “but 
Dr. Miurdoch thinks there may be an telegram." 

She.saw that the old woman understood. Her mind was 
ret wandering, she Was mercly conserving her strength— 
waiting for her son to come to her. 

The evening dragged on. Mary came in, sat for o little 
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white holding Mix. Ress's hand, talked ta the old man who 
stil could not remember who -she was, and then went fo. 


Excell. 
rs ee eee ta een ee "she said to - 
Stella “Pll go and get some sleep anc ochace 4 dealt ten 


gibte to rebeve you later on." 


stella thought if waa unlikely, but she was all for Mary - 
resting. There was no sense in their both keeping weech — 


and Dr. Murdoch when he came back agreed with her, 

“What about Mir. Ross? Stella asked. Can't we peruade 
him to lie down?" 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Ever since his wife has-been all he has-sat -in- that chair 
and slept in it too. He wouldn't understand if wou asked 
hirn fo eo fo another room and Todon't advise you te try.” 

A sudden spesm crosmed Mrs. Rosa's face ond the doc- 
ter heried to her side: 

Her breathing grew Izboured and more than once dur 
ing the next tuo hours Stella felt she wns dying. 

But cach time she rallied, cach time it seemed os 1f 


some tremendous will power within ber kept its tenacious. 


botd on Life. 
“Hive ... Clive,” she whispered, but all he did mot 
come. 


After a time she seenved to doze. The docter went oma 
the sitting-room and lay down on the sofas. Stella sat by 
heirs. Rerss’s kide, watching her and the clock. 

Three o'clock ... four o'clock ... the room was warm 
and more than once Stella fehl her own head beginning to 
airmocrp. 

She got wp hastily to heap more peat on the firc, to 
move the medicine bottier, to cdo anything rether than al- 
jow herself ta give way to the utter « ysiness which 
crept ower her. 

At five o'clock there was the suniden sound of a car ovrt- 
sile. Mrs. Ross heard it almost aos quickly as Stella and 
opened her eyes. 





Her fips moved and once ogain Stelin knew that she was - 


soyving her son's nan. 
She heard Dr, Murdoch eo to the door, there was the 
oe 
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‘sound! of yoices and one of them sho recognized: with a 
leap of her heart. 


Pics dinae eperiaed aia Give canss in: 
He went strnight across to the bed and took his 


mother’s hand ee Stella saw the sudden light in her 


face, the e 
ee 

““E game as quickly as I could, my darling," Clive said. "I 

flew from Italy. It has been a long journcy, but [am here 


of love and edoration which trans- 





et Last.’ 


He bent ond kissed his mother on the check and then 
ratseed her hand to his lips. Unobtrisively Stella moved a 


hair behind him so that he could sit close: to her. 


"You're late, young fellow. You always were unpunc- 
tual, but this time you've worried your mother." 

It was old Mr. Ros speaking from the fireplace, 

‘'l’'m sory, Father, [ couldn't heip it." 

‘Help it! Of course you could help it! That’s boys all 
over, always the same excuse when they get into trouble." 

Hd Mr. Ross onmmbled for a lithe while to himself, 
then his head dropped forward and he was asleep. Clive 
began to talk to his mother. 

What was said was for her cars alone and Stella moved 
out of earshot into «a dark corer of the room. Dr. Mur- 
doch sat down on the other side of the fireplace. 

From where she sat Stelle could see Clive in profile. She 
had forgotien how big he was, how clear cut his features. 

Now she watched him talking. cently ond soothingly, ¢v- 
ery word 8 caress, every movement of his lips revealing 
his tove for the woman to whom he spoke. 

"How gentle be it, bow tender!” Stella's heart cried out. 

She knew then that she would give up ber hope of 
Heaven Hself,-should it be possible, for Clive ever to speak 
to her like that, to offer her that same love, that same 
adoration. 

She knew at last that nothing mattered beside her love 
for him and what she prayed might one day be his love 
for her. 

That was what all the saffering in ber life had been 
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for—that ahe showkd learn the supreme fesson of lowe 
which meant =clf-cacrifiee and the giving of oneself. 

Had she not suffered at intensely, had she mot pasted 
through soe much turmdcil and tebulation,.ste would re ver 
have recognised the wonder of such love as Clive'’s; have 
understowd it when Hf came. 

Mow sho saw tt in all its glory and fell on her knecs 
Frunniabal y asking in pastionate supplication that it might be 


She folt her whole being year tewards him and then 
suddenly she saw him cease speoking—aaw him miske-s 
cmnvilsive movement before becomime very still, n 

At the other side of the room Dr. Murntoch got to his 
feet. He walked quickly townrds the bed and as be did so 
ive pat down his head and laid his forehend ogainat his 
mothers hana. 

Stein undermioncd. Mrs. Ross had waited for her son and 
then had been content te go... . | 

Some time later Stella drew the sheet over hirs. Ross's 
face. As she did oo, she looked dawn and saw there an _ex- 
Pression of happiness which was quite indescribale, 

The ips were curved in a smile and it seemed to Stella 
as if tmoany of the wrinkles of age had vanished, leaving oa 
face curiously young. a face at peace. 

Selina drew the sheet over lowly, then she went bowwrds 
the itoor, 

ene felt as if dhe must. hare «a breath of pir, away from 
the fhot-stifiness of the room in which death tiny. 

Tn the eitting-room she could hear voices and knew that 
Chive and Dr. Murdoch were looking after oli Mr. Ross 
ad that Mary wos making them tea-in the totchen. 

Stella. opened the front door, The cold air struck her. 
She shut the door behind her, and siood looking out over 
the valley. 

The dawn was just breaking. The river. winding down 
the valley, was molten silver and in the distance Beyond 
the roof tops of the Wilage Stelin could see the: crested 
wires of the sem 


Slowly. the deepening licht seept away the charkress,.. 
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the stars faded, the sable of the sky gave way to a pale 


‘The sum was rising. in another moment the whole glory 
of the dawn would be there. During the night there had 
been a slight fall of snow and a frost. 

The valley was white and -as the first rays of the stm: 


Tose abowe the moors every blade of grass and patch of 


heather plittered and glimmered as if by some magic 
transformation, 
Stella drew in ber bresth. Tt was cold, but she felt as if 


cher body was tingling in anticipation. 


Ai that moment the door behind her was opened. She 
knew who it was without turning and she stood very still, 
Waiting ... pust waiting. 

She was aware that he looked at her and heard him 
five an audible gasp of surprise. She imagined that for a 
moment be thought be was dreammg before she heord 
him speak her name. 

“Stellet Why are you heres? 

she didn't anawer, and he stood locking at her. She hod 
pulled off her cap without realising she had done so, and 
the first raya of sonshine were on her hair and in ber eyes. 

She had no idea how beautiful she was, or how the 
strange pounding of her heart had brought a radiance to 
ber face which he had never seen before. 

"To find you here is unbeHevable,” be said at length in a 
low voice. "Do vou know what my mother said te ie just 
now—a few seconds before she died? 

“What.... did she ... say? Stella asked, her. voice .al- 
most a whisper. 

“Ste has always: been fey where T am concemed,” Clive 
anéwered, “and she said: “You've found Jove, my san— 
you will be very happy.” * 

Stella stood looking at him, unable to speak. 

=e felt as if her breath was constricted in her throat. 
Clive came a step nearer and her heart seemed to turn 
over in her breast. 

‘Do you know why I went away?" he asked in his-deep 
yore. ‘Not becouse I cared about the scandal, or what 
people thought or did not thmk, but because I ‘could nit 
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face the eondenunetion im your eyes, the cinbens pilin | 


Hr Yorce.* 
‘Porgive oem me,” Stella pleaded breathlessly, “plense ... 
forgive me." 


“Mary told mec tn her letters whet you have been doing,” 


he went on. “How you have started « new life under a‘ new 
name, how mach the chikiren in the Hospital love vou, 
what happiness you have brought ta them. y¥. have you 
Gone this? 

Clive watted, and it scemed to Stella in that moment 
that she knew the answer, so clenrly, so blindingly that it 
might have been written in Jetters of fire. She hacin't 
known the truth herself until now. 

Very softly so that be could hardly hear she answered: 

“So that... TD cauld be... «ortby of ... you." 

"Steilia! hye darting, how can vou say stich a thine? 

Clive swept her in his arms: 

He looked dawn at her and saw in her eyes not only 2 
plory to which he dare pot put a name, but the trust 
which be thought had gone for ever. 

“My unhappy fitth lowe, Pf theaght [ had -lost you," he 
‘eid - untteadily, “Tl hove you more than T thought possible to 
lowe anyone. Everywhere I see your face sod 7 hear your 
woice: I hawe fonged for you unl T could hardly bear not 
fo return to England to see vou again. But T was afraid, 
Gesperateiy afraid yo stil) distristed mv-.* 

"Twas... 80 blind, so... shopid Stella murmured. 

With ht arms round her ond his face near to her, she 


Was conscious. of a joy rising within her which was unlike 


anything site had ever known before, a joy 40 poipeant, so 
thrilling that it wos like a physical pain in ite intensity. 

“Your name means star” Clive said, “and to me you have 
ahveys been like a-star, out of reach, but making me yearn 
for it, making me long to find for myself the love ond 
beanty if signifies. 

His arm tightened and he said brokently: 

Tolove vou, Stella, 1 lowe your 30-desperaiehy. (could aon 
ever cure for me a ttle? 


He bent bis bead as he spoke, and os if he broke under 
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the strain, without waiting for her answer he found her 
mouth. 
Por # moment his lips. were ; gentle and tender against 


tthe softness of hers. 


Then as. flame leapt within ber they were joined by an 
ecstasy so wonderful, so glorious and so spiritual that it 
was not of this world. 

For a long-time they stood still, then when he took his 
lips from bers they were both trembling. 

‘Clive ... Clive!’ Stella's voice was that of a child who 
had found security after a nightmare. “I love you. a» be 
kind to me . 42k SERS ea a SES MO Tve never 
felt like this... before." 

She was so beautiful in that moment that he could only 
Stare at her, seeing the soft trembling mouth, the unshed 
tears in her eves. 

Youll never be lonely or unhappy again,” he vowed, ‘T 
wil look after you, protect you and worship you until I 
die. Will that be enough?’ 

"Tt will be all I'll ask of life,” she answered. ‘We'll be to- 
pether ... . Clive, working together... and reaching 
towards... the stars." 

‘She could say no more, his lips were on hers again, but 
now fiercely demanding and posvessively passionate. 

With a litth: murmur of unutterable happiness, she sur- 
rendered herself completely into his keeping. 

They were one—they were indivisible. 

"You are mine, my darling, star of my heart," Clive 
murmured acainst her lips. 

And she knew this, at last, was what she had been seck- 
ing all her life. 

it was love. 
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Lady Stella Marsden had been crushed in an explosion. 
Only the iecredible shill of a famous surgeon had saced 
her Hfe. But lovely Stella longed to dic. Her hopes and — 
dreams had been shattered — firat by the stinging cruelty 
of her husband, then fy the betrayel of the man she focert. 
Yet, slowly and reluctantly, Stella started to live 

And then, as she began to escape the bondage of oath 
and mistrust, @ scandal linked her name with the doctor 
whe hed mended her broken body. Could she emerge 
from this tragedy and learn the supreme lesson of lore? 
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